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ANNUAL  REPORT 

Of  the    Michigan  Slate  Agricultural  Society  for  1861. 


To  the  President  of  ike  Senate: 

I  herewith  present  the  third  annual  report  of  the  Michigan  State 
Agricultural  Society,  together  with  the  reports  of  its  auxiliaries,  the 
county  agrioultarai  societies,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  procure 
them,  Several  county  societies  have  been  organised  during  the  past 
year;  but  as  they  have  neglected  to  make  returns  of  iheir  proceed- 
ings, I  can  make  no  definite  statement  respecting  them.  We  are 
happy  in  being  able  to  state  that,  since  the  organization  of  the  State 
Society,  the  attention  of  our  farmers  has  been  called  more  particu- 
larly, than  formerly,  to  the  necessity  of  procuring  the  best  bi-eeds  of 
horses,  neat  cattle,  sheep  and  swine. 

Thinking  il^  to  be  of  vast  importance  to  the  prosperity  of  onr  State, 
that  the  raising  of  stock  should  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  our  ag- 
ricultural pursuits,  and  that  we  should  fully  understand  what  are  the 
best  breeds  to  introduce  into  the  State,  I  have  procured  statements 
from  several  breeders  of  stock,  respecting  the  valuable  points  attrib- 
uted to  the  particular  variety  raised  by  them;  these  statements  will 
be  found  in  the  following  pages. 

The  contrast  so  very  apparent  between  the  stock  eshibited  at  our 
first  and  third  fairs,  in  favor  of  the  latter,  speaks  volumes  in  praise 
of  the  spirit  manifested  by  our  farmers  in  their  endeavors  to  procure 
the  very  best  breeds  of  the  different  kinds  of  stock. 

We  find  that  from  the  fickleness  of  (he  seasons,  or  imperfect  tillage, 
or  perhaps  from  the  two  combined,  together  with  the  fluctuatioaa  of 
the  market,  that  it  will  not  answer  for  us  to  place  so  much  depend- 
ence as  we  have  heretofore  done,  upon  our  wheat  crop,  therefore  the 
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raising  of  sheep,  pork  and  neat  eattle  is  attracting  the  attention  of 
agriculturists  throughout  the  State, 

We  hope  to  see  the  dairy  and  the  orchard  receive  a  greater  share 
of  attention  than  they  now  receive  from  our  enterprising  farmers,  for 
we  think  that  either  of  these  branches  may,  if  well  attended  to,  be- 
come a3  great,  if  not  greater  sources  of  profit,  than  the  raising  of 
wheats  We  would  by  no  means  recommend  the  abandonment  of  the 
wheat  crop,  hut  recommend  to  the  farmer  not  to  trust  entirely,  as  is 
now  too  olten  the  case,  to  his  wheat  crop;  for  if  it  should  prove  a 
failure,  the  years  work  is  lost;  whereas,  if  he  has  his  flock  of  sheep, 
his  herds  of  cattle,  or  his  dairy  or  orchard  to  turn  to,  he  is  not  left 
entirely  desolate 

Wool  glowing  has  become  a  very  successful  and  prominent  fea- 
ture m  the  products  of  our  State,  and  several  of  our  enterprising 
farmers  have  at  great  expense,  sought  for,  and  we  think,  obtained 
some  of  the  very  best  animals  for  the  improvement  of  our  sheep,  that 
could  be  found.  They  will  undoubtedly  receive  their  reward  for 
their  praiseworthy  endeavors  to  raise  the  flocks  of  Michigan  sheep 
to  the  highest  standard  of  excellence. 

With  these  brief  remarks,  I  direct  your  attention  to  the  following 
pages. 

J.  0.  HOLMES, 
Sec'i/  Mick  Stale  Agrimliuml  Sodely. 

Detroit,  March,  1852. 
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OFFICERS 


0/  the  Michigan   Stale  AgrkuUural  Bodety,    Ekded   September 
Vnth,  1850. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan  State  Agricultural  Society 

Tas  held  at  the  committee  room,  on  tte  show  ground  at  Ann  Arbor^ 

feptember  27tb,  1850— the  President,  Gov.  E.  Ransom  in  the  chair. 

The  following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  were  elected: 

For  President — Hoa  James  B.  Hunt,  of  Ponljac,  Oakland  Co. 

"   Eecording  Secretary — J.  C.  Holmes,  of  Detroit. 

"    Treasurer — Hon.  John  J.  Adam,  of  Clinton,  Lenawee  Co. 
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EXECUTIVE  MEETING. 


The  Executive  Committee  lield  its  third  annual  meeting  at  Detroit, 
December  11th,  1S50. 

Present,  the  President,  Hon.  James  B.  Hunt,  of  Oakland  county; 

Titus  Dort,  of  Wayne  county; 

Samuel  M.  Bartlett,  of  Monroe  county; 

Michael  Shoemaker,  of  Jackson  county; 

Payne  K.  Leech,  of  Macomh  county; 

Jereh.  Brown,  of  Calhoun  county; 

Walter  Wrighl^  of  Lenawee  county, 

John  Hamilton,  of  Genesee  county; 

Grove  Spencer,  of  Washtenaw  county; 

F.  V.  Smith,  of  Branch  county; 

Also,  F.  S.  Finley,  Esq.,  Vice  President  of  this  society  for  the 
county  of  Washtenaw; 

Prof.  J.  Holmes  Agnew,  Secretary  of  the  Washtenaw  Co.  Agri- 
cultural Society;  Linus  Cone,  Esq.,  delegate  from  the  Oakland  Co. 
Agricultural  Society. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  at  2  o'clock  P. 
M.  The  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  of  tie  so- 
ciety held  at  the  village  of  Ann  Arbor,  Sept.  25th,  26th  and  27th, 
were  read  and  approved.  The  report  of  the  Secretary  and  (he  Treas- 
urer were  read  and  referred  to  appropriate  committees. 

On  motion  of  J.  Holmes  Agnew, 

JResdved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  report  a  time  and  place 
for  holding  the  society's  third  annual  fair. 

Messrs.  Agnew,  Bartlett  and  Brown  were  appointed  said  commit- 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Bartlett, 
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Resolved,  That  an  appropriation  of  two  thousand  dollars  be  made 
for  the  payment  of  premiums  to  be  awarded  at  the  society's  third 
annual  fair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Spencer, 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  seven  be  appomtcd  to  leport  rules 
and  regulations  to  be  observed  at  the  third  annual  fan 

Messrs.  Spencer,  Holmes,  Finley,  Cone,  Hamilton,  Btown  and 
Hunt  were  appointed  said  committee. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Brown, 

Resdved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  report  a  list  of 
judges  to  serve  at  the  third  annual  fair. 

Messrs.  Brown,  Dort,  Wright,  Hamilton  and  Leech  were  appointed 
said  committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Agnew, 

Risdmd  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  draw  up  a 
petition  to  be  presented  to  the  Legislature  for  an  appropriation  of  the 
sum  ol  SIX  hundred  dollars  annually  for  the  next  three  years  for  the 
iise  of  the  aociety.  Also  to  print  for  the  use  of  tlie  society,  at  least 
two  thousand  copies  of  the  society's  transactions  for  1850. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Bartlett, 

Besdved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  draft  a  pre- 
mium list  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Messrs.  Bartlett,  Spencer,  Cone,  Shoemaker  and  Smith  were  ap. 
pointed  said  committee. 

Mr.  Agnew,  from  the  committee  on  time  and  place  for  holding  the 
third  annual  fair,  made  the  following  report: 

The  committee  on  the  time  and  place  for  holding  the  third  annual 
fiur,  recommend  that  said  fair  be  held  on  the  third  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day and  Friday,  iJth,  IBth  and  19th  days  of  September,  1861,  and 
that  Detroit  be  the  place,  on  condition  that  its  citizens  raise^the  sum 
of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  within  four  months  from  the  date  hereof, 
to  defray  the  local  expenses  of  obtaining  and  fitting  up  the  grounds 
under  the  direction  of  the  committee  of  management.  In  case  De. 
troit  declines,  then  the  village  of  Jackson  shall  nest  have  the  privi- 
lege on  condition  of  ruising  the  sum  of  $1,500  as  above;  and  incase 
of  Jackson's  failure,  then  either  of  the  towns  west  on  tlie  iiae  of  the 
Central  railroad  shall  have  the  same  privilege  on  the  same  terms. 
The  above  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 
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[Note. — In  conBcquence  of  the  State  agricultural  societies  of  New 
York  and  Ohio  selecting  the  iTth,  18th  and  19th  days  of  September 
for  holding  their  fairs,  the  time  for  holding  our  fair  was  subsequently 
postponed  to  the  24th,  25th  and  26th  September,] 

The  committee  appointed  lo  examine  the  Treasurer's  report,  re- 
ported that  ihey  had  examined  said  report  and  vouchers  and  found 
tiiem  correct. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Shoemaker, 

Resolved,  That  Gen.  Lewis  Cass  be  invited  to  deliver  the  annual 
address  before  the  society  at  its  third  annual  fair. 

The  committees  appointed  to  report  rules  and  regulations,  a  pre- 
mium list,  and  list  of  Judges  for  the  fait  of  1851,  made  the  follow- 
ing reports,  which  were  adopted: 

RIItBS  AND  BEGULAllONS, 

To  be  observed  at  the  Third  Annnal  Fair  of  the  MicJiigan  State 
Agricultural  Society,  to  be  held  at  Detroit,  on  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day and  Friday,  September  24th,  25th  and  26th,  1B51. 

The  committee  on  the  reception  of  strangers  and  members  of  com- 
mittees, ha.'e  their  head- quarters  at  the  Michigan  Exchange,  at  De- 
troit, Tuesday  evening  the  23d,  and  until  10  o'clock  A.  M.  of  Wed- 
nesday, of  the  24Eh  September.  After  that  hour,  and  during  the 
exhibition,  at  the  office,  on  the  ground. 

A  Register  will  be  opened  at  the  room  of  the  committee,  where 
strangers  and  members  of  commitees  will  please  register  their  names 
immid  a. el  J  upon  their  arrival. 

Members  of  the  executive  and  viewing  committees  are  I'equesfed 
to  report  to  the  secretary,  at  the  committee's  room,  at  the  Michigan 
a  Tuesday,  the  23d,  at  1  o'clock  P.  M.,  in  order  that  all 
!s  may  be  filled  at  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  to 
be  holden  on  the  24tb,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  at  the  society's  tent,  on 
the  show  ground. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  committees  should  be  at  their 
post  at  the  hour  appointed  for  their  meeting. 

Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  the  Society,  for  one  year, 
by  paying  one  dollar  into  the  treasury,  and  then  may   continue  a 
r  by  paying  50  cents  per  annum. 
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Members  of  tlie  Society,  and  all  who  may  become  such  at  the  time 
of  the  Fiiir,  will  be  furnished  with  lickets,  which  will  admit  the  per- 
son and  his  wife,  and  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  to  the 
pshibition,  at  all  times  during  the  continuance  of  the  show. 

Single  tickets  12^  cents,  admitting  one  person,  will  be  for  sale  at 
the  besiness  office,  on  Thursday  morning,  25th. 

Exhibitors,  who  intend  to  compete  for  premiums,  must  beeome 
members  of  the  Society. 

Persons  wishing  to  enter  their  farms  for  premium,  will  give  notice 
to  eithar  member  of  the  committee  on  farms  for  their  county. 

In  order  to  save  time  and  confusion,  exhibitors  are  requested  to 
enter  and  arrange  their  articles,  as  far  as  possible  on  Tuesday,  the 
23d,  so  that  all  may  be  in  readiness  for  examination  by  the  Judges 
on  Wednesday,  the  a4th,  at  2  o'clock  P,  M. 

Persons  employed  for  the  purpose,  and  wearing  appropriate  badges^ 
win  be  in  n'adinesa  on  the  ground  to  receive  the  articles  intended  for 
exhibiiioD  in  their  several  departments. 

Exhibitors  will  be  careful  to  have  their  animals  and  articles  arranged 
in  their  appropriate  places,  and  in  season,  otherwise  they  will  be 
overlwiUed  by  the  viewing  committees. 

All  articles  intended  for  exhibition  must  be  entered  at  the  business 
office,  at  ihe  entrance  of  the  show  ground,  before  entering  the  enclo- 
sure. Exhibitors  of  stotili  should  he  very  careful  to  enter  theirani- 
mals  in  iheir  appropriate  class:  any  grade  animal  entered  as  a  fall 
blood,  will  be  excluded  from  competition  in  the  class  to  which  it  be- 
longs. 

All  stock  must  be  accompanied  with  a  concise  written  Stafflment  of 
the  pedigree,  feeding,  and  other  circumstances  in  relation  to  the  char- 
acter and  cundition  of  the  animals.  Horses  will  he  entered  under 
the  head  of  Stallions.  Marched  horses,  single  horses,  or  breed  mares 
and  colta  under  four  years  of  age,  according  to  the  fact.  A  short 
pedigree  in  writing  will  be  required.  For  fat  cattle,  a  short  state- 
ment of  the  kind  of  food,  manner  and  length  of  time  of  feeding,  &e., 
will  be  required. 

Cards  will  he  furnished  with  the  number  as  entered  at  the  office, 
Exhibiirirs  will  be  careful  to  place  these  cards  upon  or  near  the  arti- 
cles or  animals,  so  that  the  judges  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding; 
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them.  No  animals  or  articles  entered  for  exhibition  can  be  taken 
from  the  ground  before  the  close  of  the  fair,  except  by  permission  of 
amemberof  the  Executive  Comiaittee;  and  no  premium  will  be  paid 
on  animals  or  articles  removed  in  violation  of  this  rule. 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  JUDGES. 

The  judges  on  animals  will  have  regard  to  the  symmetry,  early 
maturity,  size,  and  general  characteristics  of  the  breeds  which  they 
judge.  They  will  make  proper  allowances  for  age,  feeding,  and 
other  circumstances  on  the  character  and  condition  of  the  animals. 
They  are  expressly  required  not  to  give  encouragement  to  over  fed 
animals.  No  premiums  to  be  awarded  to  bulls,  cows  or  heifers, 
■whicb  shall  appear  1o  have  been  fattened  for  the  butcher;  the  ob- 
ject being  to  have  superior  animals  of  this  description  for  breed- 
ing. 

No  persons  whatever  will  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  judges 
during  their  adjudicalioiis.  The  judges  on  stock,  if  not  satisfied  aa  to 
regularity  of  the  entries  in  their  respective  classes,  will  apply  to  the 
Secretary  for  inforination;  and  should  there  be  any  doubt,  after  ex- 
amination of  their  coming  within  the  regulations,  or  if  any  animal  is 
of  such  a  character  as  not  to  be  entitled  to  exhibitioa  in  competition, 
they  will  report  the  facts  to  the  Executive  Committee,  that  such  course 
may  be  adopted  as  the  case  may  require. 

The  judges  on  fat  cattJe  will  give  particular  attention  to  the  ani- 
mals submitted  to  them  for  examination.  It  is  believed  that,  all  oth- 
er things  being  equal,  those  are  the  best  cattle  that  have  the  greatest 
weight  in  the  smallest  superfices.  The  cattie  exhibited  in  Uiis  class 
will  be  weighed,  and  the  judges  will  take  measures  to  give  the  su- 
perfices of  each,  and  publish  the  result  with  their  reports. 

GEBBRAL   BULKS. 

When  there  is  but  one  exhibitor,  although  he  may  show  several 
animals  in  a  class,  only  one  premium  will  be  awarded;  that  to  be  first 
or  otherwise,  as  the  merits  of  tlie  animal  or  article  may  be  adjudged. 
And  a  premium  will  not  be  awarded  when  the  animal  on  article  is  not 
worthy,  though  there  be  no  competition. 
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No  viewioi;  committee,  with  the  oxcepticm  of  the  commiltee  on 
miscellaneous  premiums,  shall  award  any  discretionary  premiums, 
without  the  previous  permission  of  the  executive  committee.  When- 
ever, however,  articles  of  merit,  superior  in  their  character  nre  pre- 
sented, and  which  are  entitled  to  special  commendation,  tiie  judges 
are  desired  to  notiee  them  particularly,  and  refer  them  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  executive  committee.  No  animal  or  article  caji  take 
more  than  one  premium,  except  as  specially  provided. 

As  one  great  object  of  the  Society  is  to  collect  valuable  informadon 
upon  subjects  connected  with  agriculture,  the  several  viewing  com- 
mittees are  requested  to  gather  all  the  information  possible  from  ex- 
hibitors in  their  several  departments,  and  embody  in  their  reports  all 
valuable  information  thus  elicited,  and  make  their  reports  as  full  as 
time  and  circumstances  will  permit. 

Judges  are  requested  to  malse  their  reports  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
business  office,  by  1  o'clock  P.  M.,  Thursday,  25th. 

Stock,  to  compete  for  premiums,  must  be  exhibited  by  the  owner 
or  his  agent. 

Domestic  manufactures,  needle,  shell-work,  etc.,  must  have  been 
manufac tilled  in  the  State,  and  within  the  year,  except  such  articles  as 
have  not  been  heretofore  exhibited,  and  such  articles,  together  with 
fruits,  flowers  vegetibles  i&c  must  be  the  production  of  the  exhib- 
itor, in  ordei  ti  entitle  the  competitor  to  a  ptem  um 

AH  animals  and  all  articles  b  ou^ht  out  f  the  State  for  exhibi 
tion,  shall  be  enfeied  and  marked  is  foreigi  and  shill  not  come  in 
competition  with  animals  or  articles  owntd  in  the  State  but  animnls 
or  articles  of  the  b  ite  miy  come  in  competition  with  said  foreign 
animals  or  ailicles  although  they  may  be  enteied  for  competition 
in  the  State  When  there  is  no  foreigi  stock  to  compete  with  no 
premium  willbeawaided  m  that  class 

Prize  animals  artides  and  implementaat  the  previous  exhibitions 
will  be  allowed  to  comp  le  fur  the  pr  z  h  it  thtj  must  teceive  a 
higher  prize  or  m  i  different  class  to  entitle  them  to  a  f  remium 
Should  the  same  prtmium  heretofore  gi\en  them  be  awaided  they 
will  receive  »  certificite  to  that  cff'  ct  instetd  of  the  prize 

Persons  exhibiting  several  ai  tides  wd!  in  making  their  entries 
tave  written  lists  of  their  articles  with  the  name  of  the  exhibitor, 
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and  place  of  residence  atlaclied,  to  hand  to  the  book-keepers  at  the 
business  office. 

Exhibitors  of  stock,  will,  in  making  out  their  lists,  give  all  the  in- 
formation possible  concerning  their  animalB.  They  will  also  be  care- 
fiil  to  enter  their  stock  in  the  class  in  which  they  belong. 

In  the  horticnllural  depaTtment,itisparlJcuIaT!j  desired  that  coxQ- 
plefe  and  correct  memorandums  should  be  rendered. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEEDINGS. 

On  Wednesday,  the  a4th  of  September,  tlie  Executive  Committee 
will  hold  a  meeting  at  the  Society's  tent,  on  the  show  ground,  at  10 
o'clock  A.  M.,  for  the  purpose  of  filling  any  vacancies  that  may  occur 
in  the  viewing  committees. 

All  members  of  viewing  committees,  who  may  be  on  (he  ground, 
will  be  particular  to  attend  this  meeting. 

The  viewing  committees  will  receive  their  comraittee  books  from 
the  Secretary  at  3  o'clock  P.  M.  of  the  24th,  and  comnience  tbeir 
examinations  immediately  thereafter. 


The  plowing  match  will  take  place  at  half-past  9  o'clock  A.  M., 
on  Thursday  23tb. 

The  annual  address  will  be  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Lewis  Cass,  on 
the  show  ground,  at  3  o'clock  P.  M,  of  the  25th. 

Immediately  after  the  address,  the  reports  of  the  judges  will  be 
read.  The  judges  will  be  expected  to  give  the  reasons  for  their  de- 
cisions, embracing  the  valuable  and  superior  qualities  of  the  animals 
or  articles  to  which  premiums  are  awarded. 

PREMIUMS. 

Premiums  will  be  forwarded  to  the  persons  to  whom  tiiey  are 
awarded,  at  as  early  a  day  after  the  fair  as  practicable. 

ANNUAL    MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  society  for  the  choice  of  officers,  and 
for  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may  come  before  the 
meeting,  will  take  place  at  the  society's  tent,  at  10  o'clock  A,  M,  of 
the  2flth. 
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SALE  OF  STOCK  ABD  IMPLEMENTS. 

A  public  sale  of  stock  and  implements  will  commence  at  10  o'clock 
A.  M.  of  the  26th. 


RULES  FOR  THE  PLOWING  MATCH. 
IS  entering  for  the  plowing  match  will  observe  the  following 
rules  and  regulations: 

1st.  Each  tflam  will  be  rec^uived  to  plow  one  quarter  of  an  acre.  In 
order  to  insure  good  work,  one  hour  and  ten  minutes  will  be  allowed 
in  which  to  perform  it, 

2d.  The  team  may  consist  of  one  or  two  pair  of  horses  or  osen 
provided  tteyare  managed  by  the  plowman, 

3d.  The  plow  may  be  beld  fay  the  competitor,  or  such  person  as 
he  may  select;  but  the  name  of  the  plowman  in  all  cases  to  be 
given. 

4th,  Each  plowman  wili  be  required  to  mark  out  his  land  by  plow- 
ing at  least  four  back  furrows,  from  a  strip  left  for  that  purpose,  be- 
fore commencing  on  time. 

6.  The  furrow  must  be  at  least  seven  inches  deep,  and  not  over  ten 
inches  wide. 

The  excellence  of  the  work  to  consist,  1st.  la  leaving  the  furrow 
slice  light  and  friable.  2d.  In  so  disposing  the  sod  and  vegetable 
matter  as  fo  insure  their  ready  decomposition. 

All  jointed  and  sub-soil  plows  to  be  excluded  from  competition 
with  other  plows,  but  it  is  desired  that  they  should  be  entered,  that 
tbeir  merits  may  be  tested  aud  premiums  awarded  them  if  merited. 
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LIST  OF  PREMIUMS 


For  ffie  Annual  Fair,  to  he  held  ai  Detroit,  on  Wednesday,  Thursday 
and  Friday,  September  'HAlh,  S5l/i,  and  2et/i,  1851. 


CATTLE. 

CLASS  I — SHORT  HORNS. 

Judges — B.  Pierson,  Flint,    Genesee  County;    C. 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Epaph.  Ransom,  Kalamazoo. 

Best  bull,  5  years  old  or  over,  medal  and $8  00 

2d  do  do  do       - 7  00 

3d  do  do  do      5  00 

Best  bull  3  years  old,  and  under  5,  medal  and 8  00 

2d  do  do  do  T  00 

3d  do  do  do  5  00 

Best  bull  2  years  old, 8  00 

2d        do  do      6  00 

3d        do  do      3  (10 

Best  bull,  1  year  old, 5  00 

2d        do  do    3  00 

3d         do  do   2  00 

Best  bull  cal^ 3  00 

2a         do        S  00 

3d         do      Transactions  for  1850. 

Best  cow,  5  years  old  or  over,  medal  and 8  00 

2d;  do  do  do        "7  00 

3d  do  do  do        5  00 

Best  cow,  3  years  old,  and  under  5, 8  OO 

2d  do  do  do    7  00 

Sd  do  do  do    5  00 
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Bests  years  old  heifer, SS5  00 

2d         do  do        _ _ 3  00 

3d         do  do        _ 2  00 

Best  1  year  old  heifer, ..- 3  00 

'2d        do  do        __ 2  00 

3d         do  do       Allen  on  Domestic  Auimak. 

Best  heifer  calf, _ 3  00 

2d  do  _ __2  00 

3d  do         Transactions. 

Judges— James  B.  Wells,  Franklin,  Oakland  county;  Wm.  B.  Can- 
field,  Mt.  Clemens,  Macomb  county;  Peter  Latshaw,  Erie,  Monroe 
county. 

Best  bull.  5  years  old  or  over,  medal  and tS8  00 

2d  do  do  do  1  00 

3d  do  do  do  5  00 

Best  bull  3  years  old  and  under  5,  medal  and 8  00 

Sd  do  do  do  7  00 

3d  do  ,       do  do  .--5  00 

Best  2  years  old  bull, 8  00 

2d         do  do      5  00 

3d        do  do      3  00 

Best  I  year  old  bull, 5  00 

2d        do  do      3  00 

3d        do  do      2  00 

Best  bull  calf, 3  00 

3d        do        2  00 

3d        do       Transactions  for  1850. 

Beat  cow,  B  years  old  or  over,  medal  and 8  00 

2d  do  do  do        7  00 

3d  do  do  do        5  00 

Best  cow,  3  years  old,  and  under  5, 8  00 

2d  do  do  do    7  00 

3d  do  do  do    .5  00 

Best  heifer,   2  years  old, _ - 6  00 

2d  do  do    3  00 

do  do    2  00 
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Best  heifer,  1  year  old,   $3  00 

2d  do  do    2  00 

3d  do  do  Allen  on  Domestic  Animals. 

Best  lieifer  calf, 3  00 

3d  do      2  00 

3d  do     Transactions  for  1850. 

ciAse  ni — iiEEEPOitns, 

Judges — Same  as  short  horns. 

Beat  bull,  5  years  old  or  over,  medal  and 8  00 

Sd  do  do  do        ._ T  00 

3d  do  do  do        5  00 

Best  bull,  3  years  old,  and  under  5,  _ 8  00 

Sd  do  do  do 7  00 

3d  do  do  do - 5  00 

Best  bull  2  years  old, - 8  00 

2d  do  5  00 

3d  do  __ 3  00 

Best  bull,  1  year  old, -5  00 

2d  do  3  00 

3d  do  _ 2  00 

Best    bull   calf, 3  00 

2d  do        _ __2  00 

3d  do       Transactions. 

Best  cow,  5  years  old  or  over,  medal  and 8  GO 

2d  do  do  do        -.7  00 

3d  do  do  do        - 5  00 

Best  cow,    3  years   old,  and    under  5, 8  00 

2d  do  do  do         1  00 

3d  do  do  do        5  00 

Best  heifer,  %  years  old, ...5  00 

2d  do  do    3  00 

3d  do  do    2  00 

Best  heifer,  1  year  old,    3  OO 

2d  do  do    2  00 

3d  do  do  Allen  on  Domestic  Animals. 
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Best  heifer  calf, _ .  ,  _ |3  OO 

ad  do        2  00 

3d  do       Transactions, 


s  for  Devons. 

Best  bull,  5  years  old  or  over,  medol  and S  00 

ad  do  do  do        7  00 

3d  do  do  do         ^ _ .  5  00 

Best  bull,  3  years  old,  and  under  5, -  -  8  00 

2d  do  do  do     ___7  00 

3d  do  do  do    _._ _ 5  00 

Best  bull  2  ys.  old, 8  00 

2d    ■         do  5  00 

3d  do  _ 3  00 

Best  bull  1  yr.  old, _ 5  00 

2d  do  3  00 

3d  do  ___2  00 

Best  bull  calf, 3  00 

3d  do    2  00 

3d  do  Transactions. 

Best  cow,  5  years  old  or  over,  medal  and -  - 8  00 

2d  do  do  do        _ .-7  00 

3d  do  do  do        5  00 

Best   cow,  3  years   old,   and  under  5,    8  00 

2d  do  do  do        7  00 

3d  do  do  do        - S  00 

Best  heifer  2  ys.  old, - 5  00 

2d  do  3  00 

3d  do  - 2  00 

Best  heifer,  1  yr.  old, -_- _-- .3  00 

2d  do  --'i  OO 

3d  do  Allen  on  Domestic  Animals. 

Best  heifer  calf, -- -.3  00 

2d         do      - a  on 

8d  do       Transactions  for  1850. 

CLASS  T — ALL  CATTLE  BOT  INCLTJDBD  IN  THE  PHKCBDING  CLASSES. 

Judges — H.  Lothrop,  Sctoolcrafl:;  Chester  Yost,  Ypsilanti;  John 
Montgomery,  Eaton  Kapida. 
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Best  bull,  5  years  old  or  over,  medal  and - .  -  SB  00 

2d  do  do  do  .,__ _ 7  00 

3d  do  do  do  - 5  00 

Beat  bull  3  years  old  and  under  6, 8  00 

2d  do  do  do      J  00 

3d  do  do  do      ___ 5  00 

Beat  bull  2  years  old, ..  - ---_ 8  00 

2d  do         do    - 5  00 

3d  do         do    3  00 

Beat  bull  1  year  old, --_ 5  00 

2d  do         do     _.3  00 

3d  do         do     - __2  00 

Best  bull  calf, 3  00 

2d         do 2  00 

3d         do     Transactions  for  1850. 

Beat  cow,  5  yeara  old  or  over,  medal  and S  00 

2d  do  do  do        7  00 

3d  do  do  do        5  00 

Best  cow  3  years  old  and  under  5, 8  00 

2d  do  do  do    - - 1  to 

3d  do  do  do    5  00 

Best  heifer  2  years  old,-- ---5  00 

2d  du  do    3  00 

3d  do  do    2  00 

Best  heifer  1  yeer  old,    --- 5  00 

2d  do  do     - 3  00 

3d  do  do   Allen  on  Domestic  Animals. 

Best  heifer  calf, 3  00 

2d  do        -- --- 2  00 

3d  do     Transactions  for  1850. 


Judges  on  Steers  and  Working  Oxen— Ashael  Brown,  Coldwater; 
Isaac  I.  Voorliiea,  Pontiau;  H.  S.  Holcomb,  Jackson. 

Best  yoke  working  oxen,  4  years  old  or  over,  medal  aad SflO  00 

2a  do  do  do  10  00 

3d  do  do  do  5  00 
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Best  10  joke  working  oxen,  from  one  county, _,$20  00 

2d  do  do  do  do  10  00 

Judges — Same  as  Working  Oxen. 

Best  yoke  3  years  old, -- $10  00 

■2d         do  do  Bttel's  Farmer's  Companion,  and 5  00 

3d         do  do  Transactions,  and 'I  00 

Best  yoke  2  years  old, - 6  00 

2d         do  do      4  00 

3d         do  do      Transactions,  and 3  00 

Best  yoke  1  year  okl, - 5  00 

2d         do  do    _ ---- 3  00 

3d         do  do   Transactions. 

CLASS   VIII I'AT  CATTLE. 

Judges — Same  as  on  Fat  Cattle  and  Milch  Cows. 

Best  pair  fat  oxen,  medal  and ^)0  00 

2d         do        do    __.10  00 

3d         do         do    - 5  00 

Best  fat  OK, 5  00 

2d         do    -- -.- 3  00 

3d        do   Transactions. 

Best  fat  cow, - 5  00 

2d        do      - 3  00 

3d        do     Transactions. 

Best  fat  steer,  3  years  old, -= 5  00 

2d  do  do        3  00 

3d  do  do        Transactions. 

Best  fat  heifer,  3  years  old,  _ 6  00 

2d  do  do  3  00 

3d  do  do  Transactions. 

Applicants  for  premiums  on  fat  cattle  must  furnish  particular  state- 
ments ot  tile  manner  of  feeding,  kind,  quantity  and  coat  of  food,  and 
all  the  expenses  I'onnected  witt  the  fattening;  otherwise  they  will 
be  exLluded  Animals  exhibited  in  pairs  cannot  compete  for  single 
premiums 
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CLASS  IS. — FAT  CATTLE  JED  ON  HAY  AND  GRASS  ALONE  AriER  OKE  YEAR 
OLD. 

Judges  oa  Fat  Cattle  and  Milcb  Cows—Charles  FitKhugb,  Sag- 
inaw; George  Clark,  Lapeer;  Asahel  Beach,  Battle  Creek. 

Best  pair  fat  oxen,  medal  and SlO  00 

2d  do  10  00 

3d  do  5  00 

Best  single  fat  OK, 5  00 

2d  do  -3  00 

3d  do  Transactions  for  1850. 

Best  fat  cow, 5  00 

2d  do    _ 3  00 

3d  do  Transactions. 

Best  fat  steer,  3  years  old, 5  00 

2d  do  do        3  00 

3d  do  do        Transaction. 

Best  fat  heifer,  3  years  old, - 5  00 

2d  do  do  3  00 

3d  do  do  Transactions. 

Exbibitors  of  fat  cattle  offered  as  grass  fed,  must  have  with  them 
the  affidavit  of  the  breeder  that  they  have  been  fed  on  grass  and  bay 
alone,  since  one  year  old;  otherwise  tbey  will  be  excluded. 
CLASS  X — MILCH  CO  we. 

The  eow  to  be  kept  on  grass  only,  during  the  experiment,  and  for 
fifteen  days  previous  to  each  period  of  trial. 

The  time  of  trial,  from  tenth  to  twentieth  of  June,  and  from  twen- 
tieth to  thirtieth  of  August. 

Statement  to  be  furnished,  containing:  Ist,  the  age  and  breed  of 
cow,  and  time  of  calving;  2d,  the  quantity  of  milk,  in  weight,  also 
of  butter,  dnring  each  period  of  ten  days;  3d,  the  butter  made  to  be 
exhibited  with  cow,  at  the  fair,  in  Detroit,  and  the  statement  to  be 
verified  by  the  offidavlt  of  the  competitor  and  one  other  person  con- 
versant with  the  facts. 

Judges — Same  as  on  Fat  Cattle. 

Best  milch  cow,  medal  and IS  fiO 

2d  do       Allen  on  Domestic  Animals,  and 8  00 

Sd  do       ., 5  00 
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CLASS  XI FOREIGN  CATTLE. 

Judges — Edward  Bellmap,  Henrietta,  Jackson  county;  Charles  E. 
Stuart,  Kalamazoo;  A.  8.  Brooks,  PTovi,  Oakland  county. 

Best  short  horn  bull,  3  years  old  and  over,  diploma  and $8  00 

do         do       heifer  or  cow,     do      diploma  and 8  00 

do  Devon  bull,  2  years  old  and  over,  diploma  and 8  00 

do      "      heifer  or  cow,  do  "  -.8  00 

do  Hereford  bull,  diploma  and.._ _ 8  00 

do         "         heifer  or  cow,2yearsoldandoTer,diploma  ajid.8  00 

do  Ayrshire  bull,  2  years  old  and  over,  diploma  and 8  OO 

HORSES. 

CLASS  I. — FOa  AIL  WORK. 

Judges — George  A.  Monroe,  Jonesville;  Alfred  3.  Boss,  Pontiac; 
Danie5  B.  Hlbbard,  Jackson. 

Best  stallion,  4  years  old  or  over,  medal  and ^8  00 

2d         "  do  _ 8  00 

3d         "  do  Youatt  on  horse,  and 3  00 

Best  brood  mare,       do  with  foal  at  her  foot,  modal  and  8  00 

2d  do  do  do  8  00 

3d  do  do  do  Youatt  on 

Horse,  and _ 3  00 

Best  stallion  3  years  old, 1  00 

2d        do  do  5  00 

3d         do  do  3  00 

Best  mare  i  years  old, 5  00 

3d  do  3  00 

3d  do  Youatt  on  the  Horse,  and  Transactions. 

Best  stallion  2  years  old, . .  _ 3  00 

2d  do  Youatt  oa  the  Horse. 

3d  do  American  Veterinarian. 

Best  mare  3  years  old, _ 3  00 

2d  do  Youatt  on  th©  Horse. 

3d  do  American  Veterinarian. 

Best  stallion  1  year  old, 3  Ol> 

Sd  do  Transactions  and  American  Veterinarian. 

3d  do  Transactions. 
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ve  lyearold,___ ---$3  00 

do  Transactions  and  American  Veterinarian, 

do  TransacUons. 


Judges — On  drauglil;  mafched  and  single  horses;  Benjamin  F. 
Fifield,  Monroe;  William  H.  Colman,  Battle  Creek;  Harvey  Seely, 
Pontiac. 

Best  stallion,  4  years  old  or  over,  medal  and $9  00 

2d         "  do  8  00 

Sd         "  do  Youatt  on  theHorse,  aiid_..3  00 

Best  brood  mare,  4  years  old  or  over,  with  foal  at  her  foot,  medal 

and 8  00 

2d  brood  mare,  4  years  old  or  over, _..8  00 

3d         do  do  Youatt  on  the  Hoi-se  and. .  .3  00 

Best  stallion,  3  years  old, --- 7  00 

2d  do  - 5  00 

3d  do  - .-3  00 

Best'mare  3  years  old, .,  - 5  00 

2d  do  3  00 

3d  do  Youatt  on  the  Horse,  and  Transactions. 

Beat  stallion  2 years  old,.- 3  00 

2d  do  Youatt  on  the  Horse, 

3(1  do  Cole's  Am.  Veterinariaa  and  Transactions. 

Beat  mare  2  jcars  old _. 3  00 

2d  do  Youatt  on  the  Horse. 

3d  do  Diseases  of  Animals  and  Transactions. 

Best  stallion  1  year  old, 3  00 

2d  do  Transactions  and  American  Voterinarian. 

3d  do  Transactions. 

Best  mare  1  year  old, 3  00 

2d  do  Transactions  and  American  Veterinarian. 

3d  do  Transactions. 

CLASS  llf. BLOOB  HORSES, 

Judges — Isaac  Wisom,  Argentine,  Genesee  County;  Eber  Adams, 
Adrian,  Lenawee  County;  George  W.  Howe,  Detroit. 
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Best  stallion  4  years  old  or  over,  medal  and $8  00 

2d  do  8  00 

3d  do  Youatt  on  the  Horse  and 3  00 

Best  brood  mare,  4  years  old  or  over,  with  foal  at  her  foot^  med- 
al and - 8  00 

2d        do         with  foal  at  her  foot, 8  OO 

3d        do         with  foal  at  her  foot,  Youatt  on  Horseand 3  00 

Best  stallion  3  years  old, 1  00 

2d  do  5  00 

3d  do  3  00 

Best  mare  3  years  old, 5  00 

2d  do  3  00 

3d  do  Youatt  on  the  Horse  and  Transactions. 

Best  stallion  3  years  old, 3  00 

2d  do  Youatt  on  the  Horse. 

3d  do  American  Veterinarian  and  Transactions, 

BestmareSyears  old --- - 3  00 

2d  do  Youatt  on  the  Horse. 

3d  do  American  Veterinarian  and  Transactions. 

Beat  stallion  1  year  old, 3  00 

2d  do  American  Veterinarian  and  Transactions, 

gd  do  Transactions. 

Best  mare  1  year  old, - - 3  00 

2d  do  American  Veterinarian  and  Transactions. 

3d  do  Transactions. 


CLASS   IV — Mj 

Judges — Same  as  class  2,  Draught  Horses. 

Best  pair  matched  horses, ..  _ $10  00 

2d         do  do        - 8  00 

3d        do  do       5  00 

4th       do  do        _ _ 3  00 

Best  single  horse, ______ 6  00 

2d        do  Youatt  on  the  Horse,  and 3  00 

3d        do  3  00 

4th       do  2  00 
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SHEEP. 

CLASS  1— LONG  WOOLED. 

Judges — On  long  wooled,  middle  wooled,  and  fat  sheep;  Andrew 
Y.  Moore,  Schoolcraft,  Kalamaaoo  county;  A.  J.  Kinney,  Erie,  Mon- 
rofe  county;  C.  A.  Chipman,  Rochester,  Oakland  county. 

Best  buck  over  2  years  old,  medal  and $5  00 

2d  do  do  do  5  00 

3d  do  do  do  3  00 

Beat  buck  3  y's.  old,  or  under,..- -5  00 

2d  do  do  3  00 

3d  do  do  -- 2  00 

Best  pen  of  5  ewes,  medal  and S  00 

2d  do  do  5  00 

3d  do  do  Am.  Shepherd,  and .  _ _ .  3  00 

Beat  pen  of  6  buck  lambs,  _ --,,_- -.5  09 

2d  do  do        ,-- 3  00 

3d  do  do       Transactions. 

Best  pen  of  5  ewe  lambs, 5  00 

2d  do  do      - ___3  00 

3d  do  do     Transactions. 


Judges — Same  as  class  1, 

Best  buck  over  2  years  old,  medal  and ..- 5  00 

Sd  do  do  - 5  00 

3d  do  do  3  00 

Best  buck  3  years  old  or  under, 5  00 

2d  do  do  .._ __ 3  00 

3d  do  do  2  00 

Best  pen  of  5  ewes,  medal  and 5  00 

2d  do  do  _5  00 

3d  do  do  Am.  Shepherd,  and 2  00 

Best  pen  of  ft  buck  lambs, 5  00 

2d  do  do  3  00 

3d  do  do        Transactions. 

Best  pen  of  5  ewe  lambs, 5  00 

2d  do  do ,,.,. 3  00 
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3d  best  pen  5  ewe  lambs,  Transactions. 

[This  class  includes  Southdown,  Norfolk,  Dorset,  Sec] 
CLAsa  HI — MEaiNos. 

Judges — On  Merinos  and  Saxons,  William  O'Harra,  Toledo,  Ohio; 
Charles  Diokey,  Marshall,  Calhoua  county;  Amo3  Hoag,  Adrian; 
Edward  Sawyer,  Grand  Blanc;  George  Eedfield,  Cassopolia. 

Best  buck  over  2  years  old,  medal  and _._ $5  00 

•2d  do  do  do  5  00 

;id  do  do  do  3  00 

Best  buck  2  y's  old  or  under, 5  00 

2d  do  do  ---3  00 

3d  do  do  2  00 

Best  pen  S  ewes,  medal  and S  00 

2d  do  do --.5  00 

3d  do  do         Am.  Shepherd,  and 3  00 

Best  pen  Sbucklamba, ,- 5  00 

2d  do  2  00 

gj^  do  Transactions. 

Best  pen  5  ewe  lambs, - 5  00 

2d  do  --- 3  00 

3d  do  Transactions. 

CLASS  IV SAXONS, 

Judges — Same  as  Class  3. 

'Best  buck  over  2  years  old,  medal  and $6  00 

2d  do  do        5  00 

3d  do  do        3  00 

Beat  buck  3  years  old  or  under, - . . 6  00 

2d  do  do  3  00 

3d  do  do  2  00 

Best  pen  G  ewes,  medal  and .  - -  - 6  OO 

2d  do  5  00 

31  do  American  Shepherd  and 3  00 

Pest  pen  5  buck  lambs, 5  00 

2d  do  do     -.- 3  00 

3d  do  do    Transactions. 

Best  pen  5  ewe  lambs,- --- 5  00 

3d  do  do -3  00 

gd  do  do  Transactions. 
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CI.ASB  V NATIVES  AND  GRADES. 

Judges — On  Natives  and  Grades,  and  Shepherd's  Dogs;  John 
Starkweather,  Ypsilanti;  George  Macomber,  Mt.  Clemens;  H.  K 
5'arranci,  St.  Joseph. 

Best  huob  over  2  yeqrs  old,  medal  and $5  00 

2d  do  do        --- 5  00 

3d  do  do        3  00 

Best  buck  2  years  old  or  under, -5  00 

2d  do  do  3  00 

3d  do  do  2  00 

Best  pen  5  ewes,  medal  and 5  00 

2d  do  5  00 

3d  do         Am,  Shepherd  and_ 2  00 

Best  pen  6  buck  Jambs, ,_ --. 5  00 

2d  do  do    3  00 

3d  Jo  do    Transactions. 

Best  pen  6  ewe  lambs, _ 5  00 

2d  do  do 3  00 

3d  do  do  Transactions. 

Judges — Same  as  Class  1. 

Best  fat  sheep, $S  00 

2d  do      --- -2  00 

3d  do     American  Sheplierd. 

CLASS  IV rOBBIGN  SHEEP. 

Judges — Jonathan  Shearer,  Plymouth;  Jolin  B.  Bloss,  Shiawassee, 
Shiawassee  county;  George  Willard,  Ida,  Monroe  county. 

Best  buck, __  .__ $5  00 

do  pen  of  5  ewcB, 5  00 

do  pen  B  buck  Iflmbs, _ 3  OO 

do         do  ewo  lambs, _._  .3  00 

MIDDLB-WOOLKD. 

Best  buck, _.  .._ __  .$5  00 

do  pen  5  buck  lambs, _  _ 3  00 

do       do  ewes, 5  00. 

do      do  ewe  Iambs, 3  00 
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MBllINOES. 

Best  buck $5  00 

do  pen  5  buck  lambs, 3  00 

do       do   ewes, 5  00 

do       do  ewekmbs, 3  00 

Best  buck, $5  00 

do  pen  5  buck  lambs, S  00 

do       do  ewes, 5  00 

do       do  ewe  Iambs, - 3  00 

shepherd's  dog. 
Best  sbepherd's  dog, - $5  00 

2d  do         do    American  Shephard, 

Evidence  to  be  furnisbed  of  tbe  thorough  training  of  the  dog;  oth- 
erwise no  premium  can  be  awarded. 

SWINE, 

Judges — Jacob  Summers,  Utica,  Macomb  county;  Wm.  Ten  Eyck, 
Dearborn;  Alvarado  Brown,  Quincy,  Branch  county. 

Best  boar  over  two  years  old, $5  00 

2d  do  do  -,- 3  00 

3d  do  do  Transactions, 

Best  boar  over  1  year  old,  _ 5  00 

2d  do  do        3  00 

3d  do  do       Transactions. 

Best  boar  over  6  months  and  under  one  year, - 3  00 

2d  do  do  do  do       Transactions, 

Best  breeding  sow  over  3  years  old, _ . 5  00 

2d  do  do  do         3  00 

3d  do  do  do        Transactions. 

Best  breeding  sow  over  1  year  old, 5  00 

2d  do  do  do       _3  00 

3d  do  do  do       Transactions. 

Best  sow  0  months  old  and  under  one  year, 3  00 

2d  do  do  do  do    Transactions. 

Best  lot  of  pigs  not  less  than  5,  and  under  10  months  old, 5  00 

■2d  do  do  do  do  do  .,,.3  00 

3d  do  do  do        Transactions. 
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POULTRY. 
Judges— Mel ano thou  Freeniai),  Kalamazoo;  S,  Gillett,  Detroit;  J. 
G.  Cornell,  Spring  Arbor. 

Best  Jot  of  Dorkings,  not  less  than  three,  1  cock  and  2hous,.-$3  00 
do  Polands,  do  do  — 3  09 

do  large  fowls,        do  do  — 3  00 

do  turkeys,  do  do  .-.3  00 

do  ducks,  do  do  -.  .3  00 

do  Guinea  fowls,    do  do  .--3  00 

do  geese,  do  Cook')*  Amer.  I'oultry  Book,  and  1  00 

do  poultry  owned  by  exhibitor,  stafements  fo  be  furnish- 

ed and  verified,  Bement's  Amer.  Poulterer's  Comp'n  and  4  00 

Best  exbibition  of  pigeons, ' - 2  00 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

CLASS  I. 

Judges — Ou  Farm  Implements,  Classes  1  and  2,  R.  T.  Merrill, 
Birmingham,  Oakland  county;  Ed  ward' Smith,  Clinton;  Hiram  B. 
Matter,  Niles. 

Best  farm  wagon, --.  — $5  00 

do  harrow, -._ - 3  00 

do  com  cultivator, _ 3  00 

do  fanning  mill, _- 5  00 

do  corn  stalk  cutter, 5  00 

do  straw  cutter, — >3  00 

do  corn  and  cob  crusher,  by  horse  power, 5  00 

do  clover  machine, 5  00 

do  flax  and  hemp  dresser, _ _._ 6  00 

do  horse  cart  for  farm, 3  OO 

do  ox  cart, 3  00 

do  horse  rake, _ 2  00 

do  ox  yoke, - _ ,  - 2  00 

do  roller  for  general  \ise, -.6  00 

do  clod  crusher  and  roller  combined, 5  00 

CLASS  11. 

Best  plow  harness, |2  00 

do  wagon     do 2  00 
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Best  carriage  laamess, ©2  00 

do  harness  for  general  purposes, -  - 2  00 

do  tiding  saddle, 1  00 

do  dozen  axes, _ 2  00 

do  churn 2  00 

do  cheese  press, _._ -._ -2  00 

do  six  milk  pans, 3  00 

do  potato  washer, - 2  00 

do  grain  cradle,... -.-  .- _ 2  00 

do  six  hand  rakes, ._ 2  00 

do    do  hay  forks, - 2  00 

do    do  manure  forks, _  . .  _ 2  00 

do    do  grain  or  cradle  scythes, 2  00 

do    do  grass  scythes, _ 2  00 

do  hay  rigging 2  00 

do  lot  of  graiE  measures, - , 2  00 

Best  dozen  wire  tied  brooms, _ .  _ g  00 

2d        do        do        do        - 1  00 

Best     do       twine       do         2  OO 

2d         do         do         do        _ 1  00 

CLASS  ni. 
Judges — Class  3  and  4:  P.  E.  Adams,  Tecninseh;  Isaac  Lewis, 
Monroe;  A.  A.  Wilder,  Detroit;  Asa  Parish,  Coldwater;  J,  E,  Beebe, 
Jeckson. 

Best  horse  power  for  general  purposes,  on  the  sweep  level  prin- 
ciple, diploma  and - _ -- S5  00 

do  horse  power  for  genera!  purposes,  on  the  railroad  or  end- 
less chain  principle,  diploma  and 5  00 

do  one  horse  power, -.5  00 

do  thresher  to  be  used  with  steam  or  horse  power, 5  00 

do  seed  planter,  for  hand  or  horse  power,  for  hills  and  drills, 

diploma  and -._ - 3  00 

do  wheat  drill,  not  iess  than  six  drills, -  -  _ -  3  00 

do  grain  drill,  with  apparatus  for  depositing  manure, 3  00 

do  cultivator  and  drill  combined, 3  00 

do  broad  cast  sower,  diploma. 

do  wheat  cultivator,  diploma  and  _ 2  oO 
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Beat  portable  saw-mill  for  wood,  fences,  and  for  farm  use,  diploma. 

do  corn  sheller,  horse  power,  diploma  and -2  00 

do  corn  sLelier,  band  power,  diploma  and 1  00 

do  vegetable  cutter,  diploma. 
Best  and  most  numerous  collection  of  Agricultural  Implements 
manufactured  in  this  Slafe,  by,  or  under  the  supervision 
of  the  exhibitor;  materials,  ivorlimanship,  utility,  dura- 
bility and  prices  to  be  considered. 


For  the  best  and  most  useful  machine  or  implement  for  the  far- 
mer, either  newly  invented  or  an  improvement  on  any  now 
in  use,  medal  and -- $10  00 

Medals  or  diplomas  will  he  awarded  for  articles  of  mechanical  in- 
genuity and  machinery  deemed  useful. 

Judges — On  plows  and  plowing,  Linus  Cone,  Troy,  Oailand  Co.; 
Jonathan  Dayton,  Grand  Blanc,  Genesee  Co.;  Wm.  Dougherty, Ber- 
rien Springs,  Berrien  Co. 
Best  sod  plow  for  stiff  soils,  furrow  not  less  than  7  inches  in 

depth,  nor  over  10  inches  in  width,  diploma  and --|5  00 

Sdbest  do  do  5  00 

Best  sod  plow  for  light  soils,  furrow  6  &  1 2  inch.,  diploma  and  5  OO 

2d         do  do  5  00 

Best      do         for  fallows  or  old  land,  diploma  and 5  00 

2d        do  do  5  00 

Best  subsoil  plow,  diploma  and 5  00 


First  premium, ©10  00 

2d         do        Gardner's  Farmer's  Dictionary  and 7  00 

3d         do  5  00 

WITH  OXEN — SINGLE  TEAMS. 

First  premium, $10  00 

2d         do         Gardner's  Farmer's  Dictionary  and 7  00 

3d         do  --5  09 

BOYS  rifDKB  18   TBABS  OF  AQK,  WITH  HORSES  OR  OXEN. 

First  premium,  medal  and 3  00 

2d  do         3  GO 

3d  do  2  00 
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Judges— On  butter,  cbeese,  sugar,  honey  and  bee  hives,  Austin 
Wales,  Detroit;  Mrs.  Isaac  I.  Voorhies,  Poatiac;  Mrs.  II.  E.  De- 
Garrao,  Ann  Arbor;  Mrs.  J.  Shearer,  Plymouth;  Mrs.  K.  S,  Bingh- 
am, Cfreen  Oak,  Livingston  Co. 

Beat  lot  of  butter  (quality  as  well  as  quantity  considered)  made 
from  live  cows,  in  thirty  consecutive  days,  15  lbs.  of  the 

butter  to  bo  exhibited, $7  00 

2d  best  do  do  5  00 

3d  do  do  do  Webster's   Encyclopedia   of 

Domestic  Economy. 

4th  do  do  do  - 2  00 

Best  ten  lbs.  of  butter  made  in  June, 3  00 

2d  do  do  Transactions  for  1850  and  1  00 

3d  do  do  ---2  00 

Best  fifteen  lbs.  of  butter  made  any  time, 3  00 

2d  do  do  Transactions  and 1  00 

3d  do  do  2  00 

4th  do  do  8th  vol.  Mich.  Farmer. 

The  exhibitors  must  state  in  writing,  the  tune  when  the  butter  was 
made,  the  number  of  cows  kept  on  the  farm,  the  mode  of  keeping, 
the  treatment  of  the  cream  and  milk  before  churning,  winter  and 
summer,  the  method  of  freeing  the  butter  from  the  milk,  the  quanti- 
ty and  kind  of  salt  used,  and  whether  saltpetre  or  other  substance 
has  been  employed. 

CHEESE. 

Best  cheese  one  year  old  and  over,  not  less  than  25  lbs., $6  00 

2d  do  do  do  Web- 

ster's Encyclopedia  of  Domestic  Economy. 

3d  best  cheese  one  year  old  and  over,  not  less  than  25  lbs 2  OO 

A  statement  of  the  manner  of  making  the  cheese  must  accompany 
each  sample. 

euoAB, 

Best  ten  lbs  maple  sugar, _ $5  00 

2d       do  do  3  00 

3d       do  do         8th  vol.  Miohigan  Farmer. 
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HOBBr  AKU  BEJS- HIVES. 

Best  10  lbs.  honey, #3  00 

2d  do  2  00 

3d  do  8th  volume  Michigan  Farmer. 

Best  bee  hive  with  description, 3  00 

The  honey  must  be  taliea  up   without  destroying  the   bees;  the 
kind  of  hive  to  be  specified. 

DOMESTIC  MANUFACTTEES. 

CLASS  I. 

Judges — J.  R.  Kellogg,  Allegan;  H.  N.    Munson,  St.  Clair;  Jos. 
Rhodes,  Adrian. 

Best  pair  woolen  blankels,  diploma  and $4  00 

2d        do           do              Transactions  and _-- 3  00 

Best  10  yards  Sannel,  diploma  and - _  ...4  00 

2d        do          do       --- 3  00 

Best  10  yards  woolen  cloth,  diploma 4  00 

2d         do           do                 Transactions  and 2  00 

Best  10  yards  woolen  carpet,  diploma  and _ 5  00 

2d         do                   do             3  00 

3d         do                   do            --- 2  00 

Best  hearth  rug, - 3  00 

2d  do        Transactions. 

3d  do         8th  vol.  Michigan  Farmer. 

Best  10  yds  ragcarpet,  diploma  and 3  00 

Sd            do                _ 2  00 

3d  do  Transactions. 

Best  pair  of  woolen  knit  stockings,  Transactions  and 1  00 

2d           do               do         - 1  00 

Best          do                 do  socks, 2  00 

3d             do                     do           1  00 

Best          do                 do  mittens, 1  00 

Best  woolen  coverlet,  diploma  and 1'  05 

2d  do  Transactions. 

Best  piece  of  broadcloth,  diploma. 
2d  do  Transactions. 

Best  piece  sattinelt,  diploma. 
2d  do  Transactions. 
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Best  woolen  shawl, - $3  00 

2d  do  a  00 

Best  sample  of  woolen  yam,  not  less  than  one  pound, 1  00 

"  do      worsted  do  i  00 

"     pair  of        "         stockings, _ 2  00 

Judges — J.  Penny,    Grand  Eapids;  S.    C   Hammond,   Detroit; 
John  Palmev,  Detroit. 

Best  10  yds  IJnnen, SE5  00 

2d  do  3  00 

3d  do  Transactions. 

Best  10  yds  tow  cloth, 5  00 

2d  do  - 3  00 

8d  do  Transactions. 

Best  10  yds  linnen  diaper, 5  00 

2d  do  3  00 

Best  pair  knit  cotton  stockings, 2  00 

do     wove  do  2  OO 

do       knit  linnen  stockings 2  00 

Best  pound  of  linen  thread, 2  00 

Discretionary  premiums  will  be  awarded  to  articles  of  merit  not 
included  in  the  above  list. 

Judges— H.  P.  Baldwin,  Detroit;  B.  F.  Eggleston,  Jackson;  F.  Buhl, 
Detroit. 

Best  pair  cowhide  boots, _ 13  00 

2d  do  2  00 

3d  do  Transactions. 

Best  pair  calf  boots, - 3  00 

3d  do  2  00 

3d  do  Transac  lions. 

Best  pair  men's  cowhide  shoes,  _ 2  00 

2d  do  do  Transactions. 

Best  pdr  ladies  slippers 2  00 

Sd  do  Transactions. 

Best  pair  ladies  calf  bootees, 2  00 

2d  do  do        Transactions. 
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Best  pair  of  lasts,  and  not  less  tlian  four  pair, _ ^2  00 

Bestovercoat,  diploma  and i  00 

2d             do      -3  00 

Best  dress  coat,  diploma  and 3  00 

2d                    - --3  00 

Best  pair  pants,  diploma  and - 3  00 

2d  do       Transactions. 

Best  vest,  diploma  and _2  00 

2d      do  .  Transactions. 

Best  silk  or  furhat,  diploma  and __ _  ,2  00 

2d  do  Transactions. 

Best  straw  hat, _  3  Oo 

2d             do      _ 2  00 

3d             do      __ 1  00 

Judges — Nathaniel  Phillips,  Ypsilanti;  W.  W.  Calkins,  Michigan 
Centre;  A.  Tuttle,  Detroit. 

Best  two  horse  carriage,  diploma  and S5  09 

2d                 do                Transactions  and __  ._ 2  09 

Best  one       do                 diploma  and 5  00 

2d       '■         do                   3  00 

Best  bedstead,  diploma  and 2  00 

"     Boia, :■ __ 3  00 

"    bureau,  diploma  and _ _2  00 

"     six  chairs                                                                                 2  00 

"    table                                                                                2  oO 

"    rocliing  chaii                                                                     ^  00 

"     sett  of  horse  shoes  dipiorai  ind                                            1  00 

"     lot  ot  horseshoe  nails    not  Ls    than  one  pound                  1  OO 

"               chisels    iiplomaand                                                      s  00 

2d                                                                                                     2  00 

Best  lot  of  ed^e  tools  minufactd  at  onLestahhshm  t  diplomat  5  00 
"       "       cnoptrs  tools    diplomi 

"     flour  ban  el                                                                               1  00 

"    porkbanel                                                                               1  00 

"    wash  tub                                                                                  1  00 

"     water  pail                                                                                 1  00 
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Beat  pannel  door, - |2  00 

"    lot  of  window  sasL, ,  _  _ _ .  2  00 

"     cooliing  stove,  diploma. 

"     parlor  btove,         " 

"     pump, -.- 3  00 

PAINTINGS,  DBAWINGB   AMD  DAGTrHHaKOTVFES. 

Judges — F,  E,  Cohen,  Detroit;  Hwirj  Ledjard,  Detroit;  Edward 
Lawrence,  Ann  Arbor. 
Beat  specimen  of  animal  painting;  in  oil,  bj  Michigan  Artist,  _ .  S3  00 

"  do  do  water  colors,         " 

Downing's  Cottage  Kesidences. 

i"     specimen  of  cattle  drawing-,  by  Midi.  Artist, 3  00 

"  "  daguerreotype,  _ _ _  _ 2  00 

2d  ■'  "  i  00 

Best  oil  or  water  color  painting,  by  Midi,  Artist, 3  00 

"     specimen  of  statuary, 3  00 

NEEDLE,   SHELL,  AKD  WAX-WOBK. 

Judges-— Rev.  J.    A.  Baughman,  Detroit;  Miss  Caroline  K.  Saw- 
yer, Grand  Blanc,  Genesee  county;  Mrs.  A.  C.Hubbard,  Detroit. 

Best  ornamental  needlework, .--$3  00 

ottoman  cover,  Downing's  Cottage  Residences. 

table  cover, 2  00 

Best  group  of  flowers, 3  00 

fancy  cliair-work  with  needle,  Downing's  Cottage  Uesidences. 

variety  of  worsted  work, 2  00 

worked  collar, '2  00 

worked  quilt  other  than  silk, - , .  - _  - 3  00 

white  quilt 2  00 

silk  quilt, 3  00 

portfolio,  marked, -. — -2  00 

silk  bonnet : 2  00 

straw  bonnet, 2  00 

lace  cape, - 2  00 

two  lamp  mats, 1  00 

ornamental  sliell  work, 2  00 

2d  do  do  - 100 

Best  specimen  was  flowers, 2  00 

3d  do  do  -- 1  00 
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;t  specimen  artificial  fiowers,  other  tban  wax, -$3  00 

do  do  do  1  00 


Judges — D.  C.  Walker,  Romeo,  Macomb  Co.;  Mrs.  Mark  Norris, 
Ypsilanti;  Mrs.  D.  M.  Brown,  Battle  Creek. 

Best  and  greatest  varietj  and  quantity  of  cut  flowers, $3  00 

ad         do  do  do  1  00 


Best  and  greatest  variety.  Beck's  Botany  of  the  United  States. 

gd         do  do  i  00 

Best  12  dissimilar  blooms,  one  volume  of  Hovey's  Magazine  of 
Horticulture. 

2d         do  do       ,     -- 1  00 

Best  single  Dahlia, 1  00 

Best  and  greatest  variety, -  - . 2  00 

"     16  dissimilar  blooms, _ 3  00 


Beats  varieties  of  Phios, 3  00 

"     and  greatest  variety  verbenas 2  00 

"         do  do  indigenous  flowers, 2  00 

"     collection  greenhouse  plants  owned  by  one  person, 3  00 

"     floral  design,  1  vol.  Downing's  Horticulturist. 

2d  do  - - 2  00 

Best  hand  bouquet,  flat, 2  00 

2d  do  do    100 

Best  do  round.  Beck's  Botany  of  the  U.  S. 

2d  do  do     loo 

Best  basket  bouquet  with  handle, 9  00 

For  the  most  beautifully  arranged  basket  of  flowers, ..  _ 3  00 

FRUIT. 

APPLES. 

Judges— Wm.  T.  Howell,  Hillsdale;  J.  W.  Scott,  Adrian. 
For  the  best  and  greatest  variety  of  good  table  apples,  three  of 
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each  variety,  named  and  labelled,  grown  by  exhibitor,  one 

vol.  Hovey's  fruits  and  fruit  trees,  with  colored  plates. 
2d  best  do  do  .  .$!>  00 

3(1  best  do  do 

Thomas'  Fruit  Book  and 2  00 

Best  ten  varieties  table  apples, 5  00 

2d  best        do  do  3  00 

Best  six  winter  varieties,  1  vol.  Ilovey'a  Mag.  of  Horticulture. 
2d  best  do  Downing'a  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees. 

For  best  fall  seedling  apple  for  all  purposes,  with  description,  the 

history  of  its  origin,  Ac,  ten  specimens  to  be  exhibited,..*  00 
gdbest         do  do         8tli  vol.  Michigan  Farmer. 

Best  seedling  winter  apple,  ten   specimens,  with  description  as 

above,  Colman'a  Agricultural  Tour, 

Best  and  greatest  number  of  varieties  of  good  pears,  named  and 
labelled,  grown  by  exhibitors,  1  vol.  Hovey's  Fruits  and 
Fruit  Trees,  with  colored  plates. 
2d  best  do  do         1  vol.  Downing'e  Horticulturist 

3dbest  do  do  2  00 

Best  collection  of  Autumn  pears,  first  rate,  named  and  labelled. 

Landscape  Gardening  and  Architecture. 
2d             do             do             8th  vol.  Michigan  Farmer. 
Best  fall  seedling  pear,  not  less  than  ten  specimens,  with  des- 
cription, history  of  its  origin,  ifec, .- 4  00 

PEACHES  . 

Best  ten  varieties,  labelled,  1  vol.  Hovey's  colored  fruits. 
2d        do  do  1  vol.  Downing's  Horlioulturist. 

Best  ten  specimens, , 3  00 

2d         do  Downing's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees. 

Best  seedling  variety,  six  specimens,  with  description,  history  of 

its  origin,  &e., - 2  00' 

2d  do  do  8tb  vol.  Michigan  Farmer. 

Best  collection  of  plums:  six  specimens  each, 3  00 

"     four  varieties,  six  specimens  each, .„...2  00 
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Best  twelve  plums,  clioice  variety,  Dowiiing's  Fruits  and  Fruit 

Trees. 
2d         do  do  Tliomas'  Fruit  Book. 

Best  seedling  plum  with  description,  8th  vol.  Micliigan  Farmer. 

NECTAR1HB3  AND  APRICOTS. 

Best  and  greatest  number  of  good  varieties  of  each  fruit,  six 

specimens  of  each  variety, $3  00 

Best  six  specimens  of  any  good  variety,  Downing's  Fruits  and 
Fmit  Trees. 

QDINCBS. 

Best  twelve  quinces  of  any  good  variety, $S  00 

2d  do  do  do      1  vol.  Hovej's  MagBzice. 

Sd  do  do  do      8th  vol.  Michigan  Farmer. 

GBAPes. 

Best  and  most  extensive  collection  of  good  native  gr.ipes,  grown 

in  open  air, . '. - . $5  00 

2d  do  do  Allen  on  the  Gmpe,  am! '2  00 

Best  dish  of  native  grapes, 2  00 

2d  do  Allen  on  the  Grape. 


Best  four  specimens  of  any  variety, _ |2  00 

2d  do  do  8th  vol.  Michigan  Fai'mer. 

M0SKMELOHS. 

Best  four  specimens  of  any  variety, §3  00 

2d  do  do  8th  vol.  Michigan  Farmer. 

All  fruit  offered  for  premiums  must  he  offered  by  exhibitor. 

The  fruit  exhibited,  for  which  premiums  are  awarded,  to  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Discretionary  premiums  will  be  awarded  for  choice  fruits  not  enu- 
merated. 

VEGETABLEa 

Judges — John  Chamberlain,  Pontiac;  George  Ilenting,  Marshall; 
Cyrus  Lovell,  Ionia. 

Six  best  stalks  celery.  Transactions  for  1850. 
Three  best  heads  cauliflower,  Leibig's  Agricullural  Clu  mistry, 

do  do         brocolis, ....$1  00 
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Twelve  best  white  table  turnips, $1  00 

do         carrots, 1  00 

do  table  beets, 1  00 

do  parsnips,.. - .1  00 

do  onions _ 1  00 

Three  best  heads  cabbage 2  00 

2d  do  do         8th  vol.  Michigan  Fanner. 

Twelve  best  tomatoes, _.  .-- 1  00 

do  sweet  potatoes, 1  00 

Two  best  vegetable  eggs, _ 1  DO 

Best  half  peek  Lima  beans, 1  00 

do  Windsor  beans,. 1  00 

Best  bunch  double  parsley, --. 1  OO 

Three  best  crookneck  squashes,  Johnson's  Agrio'l  Chemistry. 

do     of  any  other  variety  for  cooking, I  00 

Best  and  largest  pumpkin,  Gardner's  Farmer's  Dictionary. 

do  do  ---- 1  00 

Twelve  best  eai-sseed  corn, 2  00 

Best  half-peck  table  potatoes, - - .2  00 

2d         do  do         Gaylord  &:  Tucker's  Am,  Husbandry. 

Best  and  greatest,  distinct  variety  of  vegetables  raised  by  eshib- 

itor, 5  00 

Discretionary  premiums  will  be  awarded  for  choice  garden  pro- 
ducts exhibited,  not  above  mentioned. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES. 
Judges— Charles  G.  Hammond,  Detroit;  Mark  Norris,  Ypsilanti; 
E.  G.  Morion,  Monroe. 

OEAIH,  FLOUR  AND  SEEDS. 

Best  crop  of  wheat  not  less  than  5  acres,  medal  and $^  00 

2d  do  do  do       Transactions  and 4  00 

Best  crop  of  spring  wheat  not  less  than  5  acres, 8  00 

3d  do  do  do        Colman's  Tour  and-.3  00 

Best  crop  of  Indian  corn  not  less  than  5  acres, B  00 

2d  do  do     Downing's  Landscape  Gardening  &  2  00 

Best  ci'op  of  Barley  not  less  than  2  acres, 8  00 

.2d  do  do      Loibig's  Agricultural  Ohemislry  &  3  00 
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Beat  crop  of  rye  not  less  than  two  acres,  Colman's  Tour, 
do  oats,  do  do  do 

do  potatoes,  not  less  tlian  one  acre, $i  00 

do  carrots,  not  iess  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre, 4  00 

Best  acre  of  broom  corn, _ 3  00 

do  clover  seed, 4  00 

Best  sample  of  winter  wheat,  not  less  than  one  bushel, 3  00 

do  spring  wheat,     do     Johnston's  Ag.  Chemistry, 

do  flour  from  the  least  quantity  of  wheat,  not  less  than 

one  barrel, 5  00 

do  do  (without  regard  to  quantity  of  wheat  used) 

not  less  than  one  barrel, _  _ 5  00 

adbest  do  do      3  00 

3d  do  do      8th  vol.  Michigan  Farmer. 

Beat  sample  of  Indian  corn,  not  less  than  one  bushel.  Transactions, 
do  oals,  do  do  do 

Awards  on  field  crops  will  be  made  by  the  Esecutive  Committee, 
at  its  annual  meeting  in  December. 

Persons  making  applications  for  premiums  on  crops,  must  forward 
to  the  Secretary  by  the  lat  of  December,  18SI,  full  statements  of 
the  variety,  number  of  bushels,  and  mode  of  cuUivation  of  the  arti- 
cles for  which  they  are  competitors.  The  afBdavit  of  the  competitor 
should  accompany  his  statements. 

Judges — Warner  Wing,  Monroe;  Charles  A.  Loomis,  St.  Clair; 
A.  N.  Hart,  Lapeer,  Lapeer  county. 

Beat  essay  on  the  cultivation  of  wheat, __..$16  00 

do  do  Indian  corn, 15  00 

do  do  potatoes, -_ 15  00 

do         raising  sheep, 15  00 

do         any  other  subject  connected  with  agriculture, 15  00 

AH  essays  for  which  premiums  are  awarded  will  be  considered 
the  property  of  the  Society, 

MANAGEMENT  OF  FARMS. 
Premiuma  are  to  be  awarded  by   the  Executive  Committee,  at  its 
annual  meeting,  in  December,  1851. 
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For  the  best  cultivated  farm,  regard  being  bad  to  tbe  quantity 
and  quality  of  tbe  produce,  tbe  manner  and  expense  of  cultivatitni, 
and  tbe  actual  products. 

Tbe  persons  making  application  for  the  premiums,  must  answer 
tbe  following  questions: 

To  all  who  furnish  full  answers  to  the  questions,  premiums  will  be 

given,  consisting  of  tbe  Society's  Diploma,  and  one  or  two  volumes 

of  the  Society's  Transactions,  according  t»  tbe  value  of  such  reports. 

SOILS,  &c. 

1.  Of  how  much  land  does  your  faini  consist?  and  bow  mucb> 
wood,  waste  and  improved  land  respectively? 

2.  What  is  the  nature  of  your  soil  and  subsoil?  Is  there  lime- 
stone in  it? 

3.  What  do  you  consider  tbe  best  mode  of  improving  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  soil  on  your  farm?  of  clay  soil  if  you  have  it;  of  sandy 
soil,  and  of  gravelly  soil?     Answer  respectively. 

4.  What  depth  do  you  plow?  What  effect  has  deep  plowing  bad 
on  various  soils? 

5.  Have  you  made  any  experiments  to  test  the  difference  in  a  suc- 
ceeding crop,  between  shallow,  common  or  deep  plowing? 

6.  Have  you  used  tbe  subsoil  plow?  andwhathavefaeen  its  effects 
on  different  soils  and  crops?  Have  you  drained  any  of  your  lands? 
If  so,  what  soils,  and  with  what  results? 

7.  What  trees  and  plants  were  indigenous  to  your  soil?  Givetbe- 
names  of  each. 

MANUHBS. 

8.  How  many  loads  of  manure  (30  bushels  per  load)  do  you  usu- 
ally apply  per  acre?  How  do  you  manage  your  manure?  Is  it  kept 
under  cover?  or  are  there  cellars  under  your  barns  or  stables  for  re- 
ceiving it? 

9.  What  are  your  means  and  what  your  manner  of  making  and 
collecting  maJinre?  How  many  loads  of  manure  do  yon  manufac- 
ture annually?     How  many  do  you  apply? 

10.  How  is  your  manure  applied;  whether  in  its  long  or  green' 
state,  or  in  compost?  For  what  crops,  or  under  what  circumstances, 
do  you  prefer  using  it,  either  in  a  fresh  or  a  rotten  state? 
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11.  Could  you  not  cheaply,  essentially  iDcrease  your  supply  of 
manure  by  a  little  extra  labor? 

12,  Have  you  used  lime,  plaster,  guano,  salt,  or  any  substance  not 
in.  common  use  as  manure?  In  what  manaer  were  they  used,  and 
with  what  results? 


13.  How  many  acres  of  land  do  you  till?  and  with  what  crops  are 
they  oooupied,  and  how  much  of  each  crop? 

li.  What  ia  the  amount  of  seed  planted  or  sown  for  each  crop? 
tho  time  of  sowing — the  mode  of  culiivatinj',  and  of  h^rvestinj^,  and 
the  product  per  acre?  Have  any  insects  been  found  injuriou<  to 
your  crops?  If  so,  describe  them,  and  the  remedies  adopted.  Have 
you  made,  or  can  you  give  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  fertaiiaing 
matter  taken  from  the  soil  by  an  acre  of  wheat,  estimating  •Ml  bush- 
els per  acre? 

15.  What  kind  and  quantity  of  manure  do  you  prefer  for  each,  and 
at  what  times,  and  in  what  manner  do  you  apply  it? 

16.  How  deep  do  you  have  manure  covered  in  the  eanh,  for  dif- 
ferent crops  and  different  soils? 

17.  Have  your  potatoes  been  affected  with  any  peculiar  dtfcct  or 
disease,  and  have  you  been  able  to  discover  any  clearly  pmved  cause 
for  it,  or  found  any  remedy? 

18.  What  kind  of  grasses  do  you  use?  How  much  seed  of  ciover 
or  the  various  kinds  of  g'rass  do  yousow  to  the  acre?  At  what  sea- 
son of  the  year  do  you  sow?  and  what  is  the  manner  of  seeding? 
What  kinds  of  grass  are  best  adapted  to  lands  used  fur  dairy  pur- 
poses? 

19.  How  many  acres  do  you  mow  for  hay,  and  what  is  the  aver- 
age product?  At  what  stage  do  yon  cut  grass,  and  what  is  your 
mode  of  making  hay? 

20.  Is  any  of  your  mowing  land  unsuitable  for  the  plow,  and  what, 
is  your  mode  of  managing  such  land? 

21.  Have  you  practiced  irrigatingor  watering  meadows  or  other 
lands,  and  with  what  effect?  What  is  your  particular  mode  of  in-i- 
gation,  and  how  is  it  performed? 
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22.  Have  you  reclaimed  any  low,  bog  or  peat  lands?  What  was 
the  mode  pursued,  the  crops  raised,  and  what  the  success? 

33.  Have  you  succeeded  in  eradicating  the  weeds  from  your  farm, 
if  so,  by  what  methods,  and  what  weeds  are  the  most  troublesome? 


24.  How  many  oxen,  cows,  young  cattle  and  horses  do  you  keep, 
and  of  what  breeds  ore  they? 

25.  Have  you  made  any  experiments  to  show  the  relative  value 
of  different  breeds  of  cattle  or  other  animals  for  particular  purposes, 
and  with  what  results? 

26.  What  do  you  consider  the  best  and  cheapest  manner  of  win- 
tering your  cattle;  as  fo  feed  watering  and  shelter? 

27.  How  much  butter  and  cheese  do  you  make  annually,  from 
what  number  of  cows,  and  what  is  your  mode  of  manufacture. 

28.  How  many  sheep  do  you  tcep?  Of  what  breed  or  breeds 
■  are  they?     How  much  do  they  yield  per  fleece,  and  what  price  does 

the  wool  bring?  How  many  of  your  sheep  usually  produce  lambs, 
and  what  number  of  lambs  are  usually  reared?  How  much  will 
your  sheep  or  lambs  sell  for  per  head  to  the  butcher? 

29.  What  do  you  consider  the  best  and  cheapest  manner  of  win- 
tering your  sheep  as  to  food,  watering  and  shelter?  How  many  in. 
proportion  to  your  flock  (if  any)  do  you  lose  during  the  winter? 
What  difference,  if  any,  between  the  fine  and  coarse  wooled  sheep, 
in  these  respect^? 

30.  How  many  swine  do  you  keep;  of  what  breed  are  they;  how 
do  you  feed  them;  at  what  age  do  you  kill  them,  and  what  do  they 
weigh  when  dressed? 

31.  What  experiments  have  you  made  to  show  the  relative  value 
■of  potatoes,  turnips  and  other  root  crops,  compared  with  Indian  corn, 
or  other  grain,  for  feeding  animals,  either  for  fattening  or  for  milk? 

i-auiT. 

32.  What  is  the  number  of  your  apple  trees?  Are  they  of  natural 
or  grafted  fruit?  and  chiefly  of  what  varieties? 

33.  What  number  and  kind  of  fruit  trees,  exclusive  of  apples, 
have  you?  and  what  are  among  the  best  of  each  kind? 

34.  What  insects  have  attacked  your  trees,  and  what  method  do 
you  use  to  prevent  their  attacks? 
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35.  What  is  your  general  mEinagement  of  fruit  trees? 

36.  What  other  experiments  or  farm  operations  have  produced  in- 
teresting or  valuable  results? 

M^flCBS,  mjILDINCS,  &D. 

37.  What  is  the  number,  size,  and  genera!  mode  of  construction 
of  your  fflrni  buildings,  and  theiruses? 

36,  What  kind  of  fences  do  you  construct?  What  is  theheigbth 
and  length  of  each  kind?  And  their  cost  and  condilion?  Have  you 
constructed  any  wire  fences?  If  so,  wbat  Las  been  its  cost,  and  wliat 
its^advantages,  and  how  made? 

39.  To  what  extent  are  your  various  larniing  operations  guided 
by  accurate  weigbing  and  measuring?  And  to  what  degree  of  mi- 
nuteness are  tbey  registered  by  dally  accounts? 

40.  Do  you  keep  regular  farm  accounts?  Can  you  state  the  an- 
nual expense  in  improving  your  farm,  and  the  income  from  it,  with 
such  precision  that  you  can  at  the  end  of  the  year  strike  an  accurate 
balance  of  the  debt  aad  credit?  Would  not  tliis  practice  conduce 
very  much  to  close  observation,  careful  farming,  and  in  the  end  mucb 
improve  your  system,  as  well  as  better  your  fortune? 

41.  Give  the  annual  receipts  and  expenditures  on  your  farm,  spec- 
ifying each. 

The  persona  making  applications  for  these  premiums,  must  si 
written  answers  Co  questions  which  will  be  furnished  by  the  Secre- 
tary, on  application,  The  statement  to  be  returned  by  the  Corres- 
ponding Secretary  of  each  county  to  the  Recording  Secretary  at  De- 
troit, on  or  before  the  10th  day  of  December,  1851. 

The  Judges  of  Farms,  consist  of  the  Vice  President  and  Corres- 
ponding Secretary  for  each  county,  who,  together  with  one  otb< 
pointed  by  the  Executive  Committee,  will  examine  and  report  upon 
all  farms  that  may  be  offered  for  premium  in  their  respective  couU' 
ties. 

Persons  wishing  to  enter  their  farms  for  premium  will  notify  the 
examining  committee  for  their  county,  who  will  at  the  proper  time 
mate  their  examinations  in  accordance  with  the  above  regulations. 
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JUDGES  ON  FARMS, 

To  set  in  concert  with  the  Vice  Presideat  end  Corresponding  Sec- 

retary of  their  respectiv< 

;  counties: 

Name. 

P.  0.  Address. 

Couray. 

Calvin  C.  White, 

Gnu  Plains, 

Allegan. 

Hiram  Lewis, 

Prairie-ville, 

Barry. 

Harvey  Haines, 

CoMwater, 

Branch. 

Andrew  L.  Burke, 

Berrien  Springs, 

Berrien. 

H.  Gouk, 

Homer, 

Calhoun. 

Cyrus  Bacon, 

Edwardsburgh, 

Cass. 

H.  M.  Dodge, 

Sault  Ste  Marie, 

Chippewa. 

Wm.  H.  Faxon, 

Dupkin, 

Clinton. 

M.  S.  Brackett, 

Belle  VUG, 

Eaton. 

Charles  Gibson, 

Grand  Blanc, 

Genesee. 

Elias  G.  Dilla, 

Joaesvitle, 

Hillsdale. 

John  Thomas, 

Lansing, 

Ingham, 

Richard  Dey, 

Ionia, 

Ionia. 

Simeon  J.  Strong;, 

Paima, 

Jackson. 

John  Milham, 

Knlamazoo, 

KalamMOo. 

James  Davis, 

Grand  Rapids, 

Kent, 

Wm,  Hemingway, 

Had  ley. 

Lapeer. 

George  E.  Pouiroy, 

Clinton, 

Lenawee. 

Eichard  P.  Bush. 

Howell, 

Livingston. 

Samuel  Abhot, 

Mackinaw, 

Mackinaw. 

Calvin  Pierce, 

Uiica, 

Macomb. 

Thomas  Clark, 

Monroe, 

Monroe. 

Harrison  Voarhies, 

White  Lake, 

Oakland. 

Henry  Pennoyer, 

Grand  Haven, 

Ottawa. 

Noah  Beach, 

Bridgeport, 

Saginaw. 

D.  B.  Harrington, 

Port  Huron, 

Bt  Clair. 

Wm.  Johnson, 

Nottawa, 

St.  Joseph. 

J.  M.  Hartwcll, 

HartweJIvitle, 

Shiawassee. 

S,  H.  Merrick, 

Niles, 

Van  Buren. 

John  Lake, 

Tpsilantj, 

Washtenaw. 

A.  L.  Stevens, 

Nankin, 

Wayne. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Spencer, 

Resolved,  That  Titus  Dort,  of  Wayne  county,  act  as  chairman 
protem.  of  the  eseoutive  committee  for  the  ensuing  year. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bartlet, 

Resolved,  That  the  chairman ^o  tem.,  the  secretary,  and  Mr.  Shoe- 
maker, be  a,  committee,  to  be  denominated  the  "  business  committee," 
■with  power  to  transact  all  busines  for  the  ensuing  year,  that  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  could  if  In  session. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bavtlet, 

Resolved,  That  no  indebtedness  shall  be  created  without  the  con- 
sent of  a  majority  of  the  business  committee,  and  no  account  shall 
be  paid  until  it  shall  have  been  audited,  and  certified  as  correct  by 
two  of  said  committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Spencer, 

Resolved,  That  the  compensation  of  the  business  committee,  except 
the  Secretary,  bo  two  dollars  per  day,  and  necessary  traveling  ex- 
penses while  actively  employed  on  business  for  the  society,  to  be 
pdd,  aside  from  the  traveling  expenses,  by  the  individual  members 
of  the  executive  committee,  if  not  allowed  by  the  society  at  its  an- 
nual meeting  in  September,  1851. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Smith, 

Resolved,  Tkat  the  thanks  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Mich- 
igan State  Agricultural  Society,  be  tendered  to  Gen.  J.  E.  Sohwara, 
for  his  liberality  in  givintc  them  the  free  use  of  his  office  for  the 
transaction  of  business  during  their  present  session. 

Adjourned. 

J.  0.  HOLMES, 
Sec.  Mich.  Slate.  Aff.  Society.. 
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EXECUTIVE  MEETING. 


A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  ield  at  the  Minhigan 
Exchange,  at  Detroit,  September  23d,  at  8  o'clock  P.  M.,  the  Presi- 
dent, Hon.  J.  B,  Hunt,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  members  answered  to  their  names: 

Titus  Dort,  Wayne, 

S.  M.  Bartlett,  Monroe, 

M.  Slioe  maker,  Jackson, 

J.  Brown,  Calhoun, 

Walter  Wright,  Lenawee, 

Grove  Spencer,  Washtenaw. 

On  motion. 

Resolved,  That  during  the  Fair  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  be  stationed  at  and  have  the  general  superintendence  of 
the  following  departments,  viz: 

Hall  of  Fine  Arts — Grove  Spencer, 

Floral  Hall— J.  Brown. 

Domestic  Manufactures — M.  Shoemaker. 

Gates  ajid  Fences — Titus  Dort. 

Sheep,  Swine  and  Poultry — W.  Wright. 

Horses — S,  M.  Bartlett. 

Cattle~-P.  K.  Leech. 

Farm  Implements — A.  C.  Walker, 

Machinery  Ground,  and  general  directioa  of  articles — 'C.  G.  Ham- 
mond. 

To  forward  articles  from  Central  Railroad — F.  V.  Smith. 

Plows  and  Plowing— Jonathan  Shearer. 

After  some  general  cpnvflrsation  upon  plows,  plowing,  aud  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Society,  the  committee  adjourned. 
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THIRD  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION. 


The  Third  Annnnl  Exhibition  of  tte  Society  was  held  at  Detroit 
on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  24th,  25th  and  26th  days 
of  September,  1851. 

The  ground  selected  for  the  occasion  was  upon  a  part  of  each,  the 
Cass  and  DeGarmo  Jones  farms,  lying  between  Third  and  Fourth 
streets,  and  north  of  the  Chicago  turnpilie. 

The  first  day  of  the  Fair  was  cloudy,  but  not  unpleasant;  the  time 
was  principally  taken  up  in  entering  stock  and  articles  for  exhibi- 
tion. 

The  executive  committee  held  a  meeting  at  the  committee  room, 
on  tho  show  ground,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  for  the  purpose  of  filling 
vacancies  in  the  viewing  committees. 

The  25th  was  clear,  wind  south,  waim  and  very  pleasant.  The 
grounds  were  so  crowded  with  people  tiiat  the  viewing  committees 
found  great  difficulty  in  performing  the  duties  a'isigned  them.  At  3 
o'clock  P.  M.,  a  very  eloquent  addre.'-s  vfas  delivered  by  Gen.  Lewis 
Cass. 

The  morning  of  the  26th  was  ushered  in  by  heavy  showers,  which 
continued  at  intervals  uadl  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 

The  reading  of  reports  of  committees  commeneed  at  10  A.  M, 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  took  place  at  the  com- 
mittee room  at  12,  M.,  which  resulted  as  follows: 

President. — Hon.  James  B.  Hunt,  of  Pontiac,  Oakland  Co. 

Secrelmy. — J.  C.  Holmes,  Detroit. 

Treasurer. — H.  H.  Brown,  Detroit. 

On  motion  of  P.  R.  Adams, 

Sesolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Michigan  State  Agiicultura!  So- 
ciety, and  the  citizens  generally,  he  tendered  to  Gen.  Lewis  Cass,  for 
Ms  able,  eloquent  and  instructive  address,  delivered  at  the  Society's 
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Third  Anniiat  Fair;  and  tliat  Le  be  invited  by  tbe  executive  commit- 
tee to  furnish  them  with  a  copy  for  publication. 

On  motion  of  Tilus  Dort,  of  Wayne, 

Mesolved,  That  the  second  article  of  the  constitution  be  amended 
by  striking  out  in  the  tenth  line  as  recorded,  all  after  the  word  "un- 
til" to  the  word  "provided,"  and  insert  the  following:  "The  annaal 
meeting  of  the  executive  committee." 

On  motion  of  Grove  Spencer,  of  Ypsilanti, 

Sesdved,  That  the  compensation,  of  the  business  committee,  ex- 
cept the  Secretary,  be  two  dollars  per  day  and  necessary  traveling 
expenses  while  actually  employed  on  business  of  the  Society. 

On  motion, 

Besohed,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  tendered  to  Gen. 
Lewis  Cass  and  Mrs,  De  Garmo  Jones,  for  the  free  use  of  the  grounds 
occupied  hy  the  Society  for  its  third  annual  fiur;  also  to  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  kindly  volunteered  their  services  in  tastefully  and 
appropriately  decorating  Floral  Hall.  Also  to  MissDuiSeld  and  as- 
sociate ladies  for  the  arduous  duties  performed  hy  them  as  Superin- 
tendents of  the  Hall  of  Fine  Arts. 

Philo  Parsons,  of  Detroit;  Thomas  B.  Skinner,  of  Battle  Creek; 
and  A.  N,  Hart,  of  Lapeer,  were  appointed  delegates  to  represent  the 
Society  at  the  Annual  Exposition  of  the  American  Institute  of  New 
York,  to  he  held  in  October  next. 

The  executive  committee  elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  voted  to 
hold  their  annual  meeting  at  the  village  of  Jackson,  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  December  next,  at  12  o'clock,  M. 

At  half-past  two,  P.  M,,  the  meeting  adjourned  sine  die.  During 
the  afternoon  of  the  26tb,  a  sale  of  stock  took  place,  at  which  much 
of  the  stock  on  the  ground  changed  owners. 
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EXHIBITORS, 

And  Arlides  Exhibited,  September  24t/i,  ^5th  and 'iGtk,  1851. 


Lewis  Nash,  Plank  Road,  Durhain,  "Jim  Splendor,"  5  years  old, 

Slas  Sly,  Plymouth,  2  Durhams,  each  1  year  old. 

David  Brooks,  Avoq,  Livingston  Co,,  N.  Y.,  Durham,  3  years. 

Edward  Belknap,  Henrietta,  Durhani,  4  yeaia. 

F,  Gardner,  South  Lyons,  Durham,  grade,  4  years. 

J.  B.  Ward,  Farminglon,         do         3  years. 

F.  V,  Smith,  Celdwater,  Devon,  "Charley,"  6  years. 

do  do  do       "Duke  of  Devon,"  2  years, 

E.  Butter  worth,  do  do       1  year. 

B.  W.  Philips,  Lag^range,  Durham,  S  years. 
David  Vickery,  Gidley's  Station,  Durham,  4  yeai's. 
Kev.  Chas,  Fox,  Grosse  Isle,  cross  of  Durham  and  Devon. 
A.  Spaalding,  Grass  Lake,  Grade,  3  years, 
L.  Potts,  Bridgewater,  Durham,  1  year. 
J,  Freeman,  Manchester,     do       grade,  1^  year. 
John  Thomas,  Oxford,  Devon,  4  years. 
D.  M.  Uhl,  Ypsilanti,  Durham,  1  year. 
S.  M,  Bartlett,  Lasalle,  Devon,  3  years, 
J.  D.  Yerkes,  Northville,  Grade,  1  year. 
H.  King,  Detroit,  Ayrshire,  3  years. 
George  E.  Pomeroy,  Clinton,  Devon. 
Andrew  Y.  Moore,  Sehoolcraft,  Grade. 
O.  B.  Blackmar,  Moscow,  Devon,  4  years. 

G.  P.  Bennet,  Jackson,         do       2  years. 
Ira  Phillips,  Eomeo,  Durham,  4  years. 

S,  G.  PattisoB,  Marengo,  Durham. 
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H.  E.  DeGarmo,  Ann  Arbor,  Durham,  1  year. 
Jobn  Amer,  Gosfield.  C.  W.,         do      6  years. 
K.  D,  Bicgham,  Clarkston,  Native-,  2  years. 
Elijah  Leland,  Quincy,  Devon,  5  years. 

do  do  do      4  years. 

Robert  Ferguson,  Almont,  Durham,  3  years. 
Luther  Shaw,  Chesterfield,  Grade,  2  years. 
Isaac  Askew,  Amherstburg,  C.  W,,  Durham,  "Guelph,"  4  years. 

do  do  cross  of  Durham  and  Ayrshire,  1  year. 

Gideon  Stodard,  Litchfield,  Grade,  2  years. 
Wm.  Canfield,  Mt.  Clemens,  Grade,  I  year. 
J.  G.  Warren,  Coldwater,  Devon  grade. 


uows. 

F.  S.  Finley,  Ann  Arboi 

r,  Durhs 

im  grade,  8  years. 

do                 do 

do 

do    3  years. 

Silas  Sly,  Plymouth, 

do 

3  years. 

do             do 

2    do 

2  years. 

Edward  Belknap,  Henrietta,  Durham,  10  years, 
do  do       2         do        2  years. 

3.  Milham,  Kalamazoo,  do        3     do 

J.  B.  Ward.  Farmington,    2         do        3     do 
F.  V.  Smith,  Coldwater,  Devon,  8  yeara. 

do  do  do       6     do 

do  do  do      4    do 

do  do  do       2     do 

E.  Butterwortli,  do  do      7    do 

B.  W.  Phillips,  Lagrange,  Durham  grade,  4  years. 
Thomas  Clark,  Lapeer,  Grade. 
Myron  Gates,  Plymouth,  Durham,  6  years. 
Q.  W.  Howe,  Detroit,  Grade,  1|-  years. 
David  Thompson,  Detroit,  Mative,  14  years. 
Charles  E.  Stuart,  Kalamazoo,  Red  Durham,  2  yeai 
David  C.  Vickery,  Parma,  3  Grade,  3  years. 
Jobn  Starkweather,  Tpsilanti,  Durham,  3  years. 
James  Depue,  Spring  Arbor,  Grade. 
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J.  Freeman,  Manchester,  Durham  grade,  2  jearg. 
D.  M.  "Ohl,  Ypsilanii,  do         do     6     do 

do  do  do         do     7     do 

H.  King,  Detroit,  20  Native. 
Samuel  Blackwood,  Novi,  Grade,  4  years. 
George  E.  Pomeroj,  Clinton,  Diirliam. 

do  do         do        grade. 

A,  R.  Chapman,  Novi,  do  do     5  years. 

John  Renwiok,         do  do  do     3     do 

Andrew  Y.  Moore,  Schoolcraft,  do     6     do 

do  do  2  do     4     do 

do  do  do     2     do 

0.  B.  Blockmar,  Moscow,  Devon,  4  years. 

do  do  do      3     do 

do  do       Native,  8     do 

S.  G.  Pattison,  Marengo,  2  Durham,  2  years. 
David  Williams,  Royal  OuU,     do       7     do 
H.  E.  DeGarmo,  Ann  Arbor,    do       1     do 
J.  Mulholland,  Monroe,  do       9     do 

J.  C.White,  Deti'oit,  do 

Isaac  Askew,  Amherstburgh,  C.  W.,  Ayshire  grade,  4  yeara. 

do  do  do        do      1     do 

John  Patois,  do  Durham,  2     do 

do  do  do  5     do 

Thomas  Bigley,  Detroit,  Grade,  2  years. 
John  Hamilton,  Amhcrsthurgh,  C.  W.,  Durham,  4  years. 

do  do  do         1     do 

Reuhen  Towne,  Detroit.  Native. 
David  Williams,  Royal  Oak,  Durham,  6  years. 
Ambrose  Burr,  Plymouth,  Nrtiive.  5  years. 


F.  S.  Fiiiley,  Ann  Arbor,  Durham  gra.l 

<■  bull,  3  months  old. 

Silas  Sly,  Plymouth,  Durham  hull.  4  m^ 

imths  old. 

'■       heifer,  6 

■' 

David  Brooks,  Avon,  N.  Y.,  Di.fh«m  h. 

rifer  Smomhsold. 
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X  B.  Ward,  Farmiiigtoa,  "  "       6  years  old. 

"  "  "         heifer,  6  weeks  old. 

F.  V.  Smith,  Coldwatei',  Devon  heifer,  4  months  old. 

bull,  3 

B.  W.  Phillips,  Lagrange,  Durham  grade,  10  weeks  old. 
Myron  Gates,  Plj  mouth,  " 

David  Thompson,  Detroit,  2  Native. — twins— 4  months  old. 

David  C.  Vickery,  Parma,  grade  bull. 
"  "         "     heifer. 

J.  D.  Baldwin^,  Ann  Arbor,  grade  bull,  1 1  months  old. 

James  DePue,  Spr  ing  Arbor,  grade. 

J.  Freeman,  Manchesttr,  grade  bull,  5  months  old. 

John  Thomas,  Oxford.  2  Devon  heifers,  2  months  old. 

E.  M.  Crippen,  Coldwater,  2  Devon  heifers,  3  months  o!d. 

Sam'l Blackwood,  Novi,  grade,  5  months  old. 

Geo.  E.  Pomeroy,  Clinton,  Durham  grade. 

Geo.  Dunlap,  Norlhville,  Durham  grade,  3  months  old, 

John  Eenwiok,  Novi,  "  "      5  " 

Andrew  Y.  Moore,  Schoolcraft,  g^-ade  bull,  6         " 
"  "         3  grade  heifers,  5  " 

0,  B.  Blackmar,  Moscow,  grade  bull,  6  months  old. 
"  "        Devon  bull,  4  " 

"  "  "     heifer,  2  " 

S.  G.  Pattison,  Marengo,  Duiham,  4  months  old. 

David  Williams,  Royal  Owk,  Durham,  4     " 

J,  Mulholland,  Monroe,  Durham  grade  heifer,  5  months  old. 

C.  H.  Williams,  Coldwater,  Devon  grade,  4  months  old, 

H 

Isaac  Askew,  Amherstburgh,  C,  W.,  Durham,  7      " 

"  "  "       grade,  7  montl 

"  "  Ayrshire  grade,  7 

"  "  Devon,  4  months  old. 

Thomas  Bigley,  Detroit,  grade. 

John  Hamilton,  Amherstburgh,  C.  W.,  Durham,  14  months  ol 

Reuben  Towne,  Detroit,  Native. 

David  Williams,  Royal  Onk,  Durham  bull,  3  months  old. 
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3  OXEN  AND  STEERS. 

S.  A,  BaDdall,  NorveO,  1  yoke  steers,  3  years. 
John  Starkweather,  Ypsilanti,  1  yoke  working  ox 


John  Eenwick,  Noi 


D.  McComber,  Baltimore,  3  years. 

Isaac  Sohram,  Grand  Blanc,  bay,  "Michigan  Cock  Fighter,"  8  y'rs. 

B.  W.  Phillips,  Lagrange,  blood,  "Ivanhoe,"  12  years. 

John  Summers,  Shelby,  "     7  years. 

B.  D.  Brown,  Detroit,  "Highlander,"  8  years. 

Cheney  Hill,  Richfield,  for  all  work.  "Victor,"  13  years. 

Major  Ward,  Bedford,  "  "Young  Zaok,"  6  years, 

F.  E.  Eldred,  Detroit,  blood,  "Black  Eagle."  6     " 

E.  Stephenson,  Chatham,  C.  W.,  for  all  work,  4     " 
James  Clisby,  Quincy,  blood,  7  years. 

G.  Kaapp,  Albion,  for  all  work,  3  years. 

J.  L,  Graham,  Three  Hivers,  Messenger,  3  years. 

Horace  Smith,  Tekonsha,  draught,  4     " 

John  Eenwick,  Novi,  blood,  3     " 

Andrew  Y.  Moore,  Schoolcraft,  blood,  "Bucephalus,"  8  years. 

George  Chamberlain,  Bedford,  blood,  3  years. 

J.Hammond,  Spring;  Arbor,  for  all  work,  "Sir  Henry  Duroo,"  9y'ra. 

John  Amer,  Gosfield,  C.  W.,         "  6  years. 

JohnEckless,  Plymouth,  "  3     " 

F.  McHardy,  Almont,  draught,  "Black  Sampson,"  10  years. 
Thomas  Jackson,  London,  C.  W.,  draught,  4     " 
Luman  Fuller,  Milford,  blood,  "Cock  Fighter,"  6     " 

John  Parker,  Kalamazoo,  for  all  work,  "Green  Mountain  Morgan," 

John  B.  Swan,  Birmingham,  blood,  3  years. 

J.  S.  Smith,  Plymouth,  draught,  "Plow  Boy,"  8  years. 

Z.  S.  Flanders,  Hottawa,  blood,  "Proud  American,"  6  years, 

A,  D.  Morton,  Marengo,       "     "Michigan  Grey,"      3     " 

John  Hamilton,  Flint,  "     "Telegraph,"  6     " 

C.  A.  Green,  Troy,  "    "Sir  Archy  Lightfoot,"  8  years. 

Moses  Rumsey,  Trenton,     "     "Mahomet,"  4     " 
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S.  M.  Lathrop,  Plymouth,  draught,  "Plow  Boy,"  8  years  old. 
L.  Green,  Farraington,  for  all  work,  4  years. 
Jacob  Van  Antwerp,  Dryden,  for  all  work,  1 1  years. 
James  Dougall,  Windsor,  C.  W.,  poney,       3     " 
B.  Hosier,  Farmington,  for  all  work,  3     " 

J.  W.  Sage,  Memphis,        "  1    " 

P.  L,  Carter,  Jackson,  blood,  "Glenco,"       6    " 
"  "  "      "Jo.  Miller,"  5     " 

MARES, 

Edward  Belknap,  Henrietta,  bay,  5  years  old. 

Geo.  Clark,  Lapeer,  brood  mare  and  colt. 

Jas.  O'Neil,  Brownstown,  for  all  work,  4  years  old, 

Joseph  Tireman,  Greenfield,  I  mare,  for  all  work,  with  foal  at  foot, ! 

do 
Walter  Brewster,  Battle  Creek,  brood  n 
B.  W.  Phillips,  Lagrange,  brood  mare 
Thoa.  Claris,  Lapeer,  1  " 

J.  T.  Willson,  Jackson,  1  mare  for  all  n 

George  Culver,  Farmington,  1  brood  m 

Frank  Lombard,  Lapeer,  1  mare  for  all  work,  4  years  old. 

WiDard  White,  Southfield,  1   mare  for  all  work,  with  foal  at  foot,  B 

F.  E,  Eldred,  Detroit,  1  brood  mare,  8  years  old. 

John  Starkweather,  Tpsilanti.  1  brood  mare  for  all  work,  6  jrs  old. 

D.  M.   Uh],  Ypsilanti,  brood  mare  for  all  work,  with  foal  at  foot,  13 

H.  B,  Brevoort,  Detroit,  1  brood  mare  with  foal  at  foot,  i  years  old. 
Orson  Ingal Is,  Almont,  1  "  "8  " 

Andrew   Y,  Moore,  Schoolcraft,  1  blood  mare,   "Jane  MeOlure,"  6 

Geo.  Dtinlap,  Northville,  1  brood  mare  with  foal  at  foot. 
0.  E.  Blackmar,  Moscow,  1  brood  mare,  15  years  old. 
B.  L.  Skiff,  Borodino,  1  brood  mare  for  all  work,  0  years  old; 
A.  Laplant,  Detroit,  1  French  brood  mare  for  ail  work,  with  foai  at 
foot,  13  years  old. 


do 

.2 

yr,  old. 

nare,  3  years  old. 

with  foal  at  foot. 

10 

JU 

iold. 

7 

Yoi-k,  4  years  old. 

lare  with  foal  at  ft, 

10 

yrs  old. 
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L.  Green,  Farmington,  1  brood  ranre  for  all  work,  wilh  foal  at  foot,  4 

years  old. 
C.  L.  Grouse,  Hartland,  1  mare  for  all  work,  4  years  old. 
Barney  Mosier,  Farmington,  1  brood  mare,  5  years  old. 

Vi  " 

Wra.  Mniden,  Plank  Eoad,  1  "         nich  foa!  at  foot. 

C.  W.  Green,  Farmington,  1  "         10  years  old. 

"  "  "  7 

B.  F.  Spiiuldirig,  Dowagiac,  I  blood  mure,  7  " 
Z.  Bird,  Plymouth,  1  brood  mare  for  all  work,  8    " 

E.  Adams,    Davidsonvtlle,  1  inHre  fur  bugyy  or  saddle,  6  years  old- 
Chas.  Sly,  Farmington,  1  blood  mare.  5  yeurs  old. 

MATCHED  AND  SIKQLB  HORSES. 

H  0.  Bronson,  Jackson,  I  pr.  matuhed  borsts. 

H.  K  Jobnson,  Delroit,   1  gelding,   4   years  old. 

A.  Fairfield,  Livonia,  1  span  for  plowing. 

E.  Lee,  Novi,  1  pair  of  matched,  4  years  old. 

G.  W.  Hudson,  Detroit,  1  pair  ponies. 

F.W.  Backus,         "       1    bbuik  gelding,  fi  years  old. 

J.  S.  Brown,  Windsor,  1  pr.   matcbed,    4         " 

J.Simmons,  Farmington,  i  sorrel  gt-lding.  6  " 

J.  W.  Durham,  f5oiiihBeld,  1  pr  ra>itehed.  6         " 

J.  A.  Austin,  I^IymoiiLb,  1  sorrel  gelding,  6  " 

John  Thomas,  Oxford,  1  pr,  miitchi;d,  Q  &  1     " 

Phineas  White,  Lapeer,  "  6         " 

A.  Knnpp,  Northville,  1  pr.  draught  mares. 

S.  J.  Freeman,  Borodino,  I  pr  mutohed  borses,  3  years  old. 

Judge  Beecher,  Genesee.  I  gelding,  4         " 

J.  J.  Joyce,  Plymouth,  I  pr.  horses  for  plowing,  5         " 

Robert  Ferguson,  Almont.  "  " 

H.  N.  Howard,  Pontiac,  1  gelding,  6         " 

Henry  Bogart,  Novi,  1  pair  matclied. 

Bronson  Howard  Delroit,  1  Sheil^nd  poney. 

Austin  Wales,  Roseville.  1  pr.  matched. 

Geo.  W.  Rood,  Lapeer,  I  gelding,  4         " 

C.  L.  Grouse,  Hartland,  I       "  5         " 
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R.W.  p.  Ingersoll,  London,  1  gelding  3  years  old. 

E.  0   Parker,  '■         1    "  3 

David  Ellis.  1         "  6         " 

David  Sactet,  Bedford,  1  pr.  matcbed  mares,     2         " 
A.  Knapp,    Norlliville,  1  pr.  liorsos  for  plowing. 
W.  Lake,  Flint,  1  pr.  matcbed. 

M,  Kudd,  Cassopolis,  1  gelding,  7         " 

E.  D.  Minton,  Marengo,  1  pr.  liorsesfor  plowiag. 

A.  Wattles,  Troy,  1  pr.  matched. 

Jolin  S.  Bagg,  Detroit,  1  gelding,  6         " 

Samuel  Rogers,  Almont,  1  pr.  white  Messenger  5  &  6  " 
"  "         1  bay  saddle  horse,         5         " 

Luther  Green,  Farmingttra,  I  pr.  matched  geld.  6         " 
George  Clark,  Lapeer,  I  pair  horses  for  plowing. 
T.  Clark,  "  " 

Martin  L.  Oolo,  Climax,  black  stud,  2  years  old. 
George  Clark,  Lapeer,  colt  with  the  dam. 

"  "         mare,  1  year  old. 

Joseph.  Tireman,  Greenfield,  stallion,  I  year  old. 

"  "  colt  wiih  the  dam. 

Isaa*  Schrain,  Grand  Blanc,  1  span  bay  colls,  3  years  old. 

B.  W.  Phillips,  Lagrange,  colt  with  the  dam. 
Thomas  Clavk,  Lapeer,  2  coifs  with  tlie  dams. 
Myron  Gates,  Plymouth,  stallion,  2  years  old. 
Frank  Lombard,  Lapeer,  stallion,  il  years  old. 
Willard  White,  Soutbfield,  stallion,  I  year  old. 
Wm.  S.  Carr,  Maacbester,  stallion,  3  years  old. 
James  Clisby,  Qiiinoy,  stallion,  1  year  old. 

D.  M.  Uhl,  Ypsilanti,  colt  with  (he  dam. 
"  "         1  colt,  2  years  old. 

H.  B.  Brevoort,  Detroit,  1  colt  with  the  dam. 
Orson  Ingalls,  Alnioiit,  1  " 

Sam'l  Hirring,  Calamo,  1  stallion,  2  years  old. 
George  Duidap,  Northvilie,  1  colt  with  the  dam. 
Wm.  Anderson,  Utica,  stallioQ,  'i  years  old. 
Peter  Synder,  Detroit,  gelding,  2  years  old. 
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A.  Laplant,  Detroit,  poney,  3  years  old. 


Wm.  Maiden,  Plank  Kosd,  1  blood  colt. 
George  CuIvbt,  FarmingtoB,  1  colt  with  the  daai. 


A.  L.  Bingham,  W.  Cornwall,  Vc,  20  French  Merino  c 


F.  S.  Gale,  Bridgeport,  Vt.,      20  Spanish 


E.  Arnold,  Dexter. 

E.  E.  Wright,     "Wajbridge,  Vt.        1 


3  French 
5  Spanish 


bucks, 

hucks,2  &  3  ys. 
hack,  1  year. 


Gr.  W.  Gale,       Ypsilanti, 


Edward  Belknap,  Henrietta, 
J.  Milham,  Kalamazoc 


1  Rambiilct  "     4     " 

[  5  ewes. 

6  Spanish  Merino  ewes. 
1  "  "  buck. 
1  Leicester  '■       2  years. 

5  Merino  bucks,  1  year  old. 
"  "  5        "     ewes,    2         " 

"  ■'  6         "     buck  lambs. 

E.  T.  Lovell,        Climax,  4         "     bucks,  4  years  old. 

"  "  i  I  Merino  &  ^  Saxoa  buck,  4  ys 

"  I  Merino  buck,  1  year  old. 

J.  B.  Ward,  Farmington,  3  Spanish  Merino  bucks. 
C.  A.  Green,  Troy,  1  pen  of  French  and  Sp.  ewe  lambs,  5  mo,  oUV 
"       1  "  "      buck       " 

"  ■'        1  grade  buck,  3  years  old. 

1  fal  slieep.  Native. 
A,  Beach,  Dearborn,  1  Merino  buck,  3  years  old, 
"  "  1  Southdown  "  5         " 

"  "  1  grade  Merino  lamb,  5  months  old. 

Wm.  Maiden,  Plank  Eoad,  5  Southdown  ewes. 

"  "  5  "  "    iambs. 

Joab  Polhemas,  Marshall,  1  Merino  buck,  3  years  old. 
Phillip  Minns,  Detroit,       1  Leicester    "     2         " 
Freeman  Webb,  Pinkney,  6  Merino        "     1         " 
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1  Webb,  Pinlcney,  B  Merino  buck  lam 
Silas  Sly,  Plymouth,  I  saxon  buck,  3  years  ol 


G,  M.  Simonson,  Royal  Oak    1  saxon  buck  3  year; 
D.  D.  Gillett,  Sharon,  1  saxon  buck,  2  years  old. 


5  buck  limbs. 

1  buck  2  years  old. 

1  buck  1  vear  old. 


Wasbinglon  Healh,  Plymoutli,  .5  Leicesifir  ewes,  3  years  old. 
Alonzo  Henry,  Canton,  I  merino  buck,  2  years  old. 

"  "         6     "        ewe  lambs. 

Washington  Heath,  Plymouth,  1  Leicester  buck,  3  years  old. 
Cyrus  Stone,  York,  10  Leicester  ewe  lambs. 
"  "       3         "         buck  Ibmbs. 

]         "  "2  years  old. 

"  "       3         "       bucks,  2  " 

J.  A.  Austin,  Plymouth,  10  Spanish  merino  bucks,  1  year  old. 
Chas.  Rich,  Lapeer,  6  merino  ewe  Jambs. 

19     "       bucks,  I  year  old. 
James  H.  Fellows,  Manchester,  1  French  and  Spanish  merino  I 

•2  years  old. 
Wait  Peck,  Manchester,  1  sason  buck.  2  years  old. 
Hiram  Taylor,  Romeo,  6  merino  ewes,  1  and  2  years  old. 
"  "       5     "      buck  liimbs. 

"  "        3     "       bucks,  1  year  old. 

J.  D.  Yerkes,  Nortkville,  1  Southdown  buck,  2  years  old. 
J.  H.  Murray,  Farmington,  15  merino  bucks, 
Wm.  Ten  Byck,  Dearborn,  5  grade  ewea. 

"  "         I  grade  buck,  S  years  old. 

"  "         I  merino  buck,  1  year  old. 
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Hiram  Goodrich,  Oceola,  2  pauler  merino  bucks,  2  and  4  years  old. 

"  "       2  "  ewes,  1  and  4  " 

Wm.  Whitfield,  Waterford,  2  Southdown  bucks,  6  and  9  " 

3         "  "1  " 

"  "  5        "  buck  lambs. 

"  "  5         "  ewe  lambs. 

"  "  5        "  ewes, 

P,  K.  Leach,  TJtioa,  6  mermo  ewes,  1  year  old. 
J.  H.  Butterfield,  Utiea,  5  merino  ewes. 
N.  Dickinson,  Romeo,  5  merino  ewe  lambs, 

"  "        6     "       buck  larabs. 

"  "        1     "         "1  year  old, 

1     "         "     S 
John  Kirk,  Dearborn,  5  grade  ewes. 
Wm.  J.  Bingham,  Shoram,  Vt.,  15  merino  ewes. 
"  "  2      "      backs. 

"  "  !  French  merino  buck. 

Harris  Newton,  Avon,  1  Frencli  and  Spanish  merino  buck,  2  jr.  old. 
"  "      5      "  "  "      ewe  larabs. 

Wm.  Whitfield,  Pontiac,  6  merino  grade  buck  lambs. 
Abnzo  Henry,  Borodino,  5  French  and  Spanish  merino  ewes. 
J.  Marvin,  tlonroe,  6  merino  bucks,  1  to  3  years  old. 

Edward  Belknap,  Henrietta,  1  Suffolk  boar,  9  monfhs  old. 

E.  B.    Merrit,  Battle  Greek,  1  boar,  2  years  old. 

J.  Brown,  "  1     '■      8 

G.     Knapp,  Albion,  1  brood  sow,      2 

O.  P.  Bennet,  Jackson,  2  pigs,  5  mo.  old. 

"  "        1  pig,  5  weeks  old. 

J.  C.  White,  Detroil,  1  Bjfield  boar. 
"        1       "       sow. 
E.  Quirk,  Dearborn,  1  boar,  6  mo.  old. 

Wm.  Maiden,  Plank  Road,  < 
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John   Griffith,  Farmington,  2  pr.  gosUngs. 

T.  Wiley,  Detroit,  8  Bantam  chickens. 

M,  Freeman,  Kalamazoo,  Eoyal  Coehin  China  fowls. 


"  "        Dorking         " 

"  "        English  game  fowls. 

Black  Poland     " 
While     ■■ 
"  ■'         Game  &  Dorking,  (crossed,)  fowls. 

Kent  Co.  fowls. 
"  "         Game  and  Malay  (crossed)  fowls. 

"  "        Kent  Co.  &  Dorking,  "  " 

"  "         Sebright  Bantam  fowls. 

Amoa  Mead,  Mead's  Mills,  lot  wild  turkeys. 
J.   S.   Miller,    Detroit,  4  white  turkeys. 
"  "         5  Poland  fowls. 

E.  Windfiold,         "         lot  carrier  and  tumbler  pigeons, 
J.  Winder,  "         1  pair  Cochin  Chiaa  fowls. 

James  Dougall,  Windsor,  C.  W.,  lot  of  Dorking  fowls. 
"  "  lot  of  fancy  pigeons. 

J.  Perkins,  York,  lot  of  turkies  and  geese. 

MlSCi;I.LANBOTJS  ANIMALS, 

i).  D.  Gillet,  Sharon,  1  Shepherd's  dog. 

J.  P.  Gillet,        "      1 

Isaac  Oozzens,  Detroit  1  Spanish  Jack,  3ys.  old. 

3.  C.  White,  "        1  Jack. 

Loren  Flint,  Kovi,  1  deer. 

P.  C.  Chambers,  Detroit,  1  deer. 


Messrs.  Nixon  &  Voorhees,  Adrian,  Moore's  improved  seed  planter 
or  grain  drill. 

Messrs.  King  &  Walker,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Moore's  imp.  seed  planter. 

Messrs.  Johnston,  Wayne  &  Co.,  Detroit,  1  eighteen  horse  high  pres- 
sure engine. 

Messrs.  John  Paton  &  Co.,  Detroit,  1  two  horse  close  carriage. 
"  ■'  "       1  four  seated  Rockaway. 
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John  Dmnes,  Birminghact,  1  draia  tilo  machine. 
Michigan  Central  Railroad,  Detroit,  1  passenger  car. 
L,  H.  Hubbard,  Mt.  Clemens,  cast  iron  beam  plow. 
0.  C.  Mosier,  Jackson,  sod  plow. 

"  "         plow  for  old  lands. 

Paul  Coffin,  Byron,  stump  extractor. 
Messrs,  Hallock  &  Raymond,  Detroit,  sewing  machine. 

D.  D.  Gillet,  Sharon,  straw  cutter. 

R.  Simmons,  Farmingtoc,  grain  cradle. 

C.  H.  Eennet,  Plymouth,  cider  press  and  grinder. 

Messrs.  Beckford  &  Hoffman,  Macedon,  N.  Y.,  grain  drill, 

James  H.  Fellows,  Manchester,  subsoil  plow. 

James  Stell,  Tecumseh,  cutting  machine  for  straw  and  com  stalks. 

J.  B.  Tillinghast,  Graham's  Station,  Ohio,  churn. 

E.  H.  Davis,  Kalamazoo,  a  two  horse  wagon. 

Gates  &  McKnight,  Chicago,  Illinois,  screw  cutting  machine. 
Augustus  Day,  Detroit,  hydraulic  churn. 

Messrs.  D.  0.  &  W.  S.  Penfield,  Detroit.  3  Emery  &  Co.  improved 
roil  road  liorse  power. 
"  "  "       3  Emery  &  Co,,  overshot  thresher 

and  separator, 
•■       2  feed  mills. 
"  "       8  straw  cutters. 

"  "       1  fanning  mill. 

"  "      1  vegetable  cutter, 

"  "       2  water  rams. 

"      1  sausage  meat  cutter. 
"  ■'       1         "      stuffer. 

"  "       3  thermometer  chums. 

"  "       3  root  pullers. 

"  "       3  sett  grind  stone  hanging^. 

"  "       S  corn  shellers. 

"  "       1  dozen  cast  steel  hoes. 

"  11  digging  fork. 

"  "       manure  forks,  four  sizes. 

"  "       1  hand  rake. 
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D.  0.  &  W.  S.  Penfield,  Detroit,  brush  hooks. 
"  "  "       pruning'  saws  e 


]  pair  pruning  shears. 

transplanting  trowels. 

bull  riDgs. 

cow  ties. 

apple  parers. 

haj'  knivea. 

road  scraper. 


"  "  "       1  cook  stove. 

"  "  "       1  Smith'sventilatingsiautmachiQe. 

"  "  "       1  set  horticultural  tools  and  chest. 

"  "  "       scuffle  hoes. 

"  "  "       pruning  saws. 

"  "  "       folding  harrows. 

"  "  "       ladies'  weeding  rakes. 

"  "  "       seed  planter  and  drill. 

"  "  "       1  dozen  ox  bow  fastenings. 

B.  B.  Morris  &  Co.,  Pontiac,  2  cultivators,  with  spring  steel  teeth. 
A.  Walcot,  Detroit,  grain  drill  and  4  plows. 
J.  S.  Sroiih,  Plymouth,  2  sod  plows. 
J).  E.  Rice,  Detroit,  3  platform  scales. 

"  "         I  letter  press,  dentist  lathe  and  stamps. 

Darius  Hialist-in,  Cjsrkson,  N.  Y.,  Roger's  &  Hinkston's  cast  iron 

whctl  cultivator,  with  improved  eteel  teeth. 
James  Dawson,  Souih  Nankin,  2  scrapers. 

Isaac  McNeil,  Newark,  N.  Y.,  Bartlett's  self-acting  regulator  for  ad- 
justing and  maintaining  at  a  uniform  height,  the  water  in  steam 
boilers. 
Isaac  McNeil,  Newark,  N.  Y.,  1  steam  boiler  and  engine. 
Edward  Shepherd,  Detroit,  agricultural  fences. 

"  "         dairy  maids, 

G.  Lupfon,  Detroit,  1  patent  crown  head  plane. 

"  "       1  double   carriage,  self- regulating   stone  rubber 

and  polisher. 
Aaron  Palmer,  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  1  cylinder  grain  drill. 
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A.  Chope,  Detroit,  1  two  borSe  wagon  with  iron  axle. 

"  "         "  "  wooden  axle, 

F.  F.  Parker  &  Bro.,  Detroit,  eollection  of  farm  implements  and  ma- 
chines. 
John  W.  Harrison,  Niles,  improvement  in  detaching  horses  from  car- 
riages. 
Augustus  Day,  Detroit,  buggy  or  skeleton  wagon. 
T.  M.  Clark,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Clark's  portable  merchant  mill. 
H.  Pate,  Nankin,  I  two  horse  wagon. 
Jolin  Brewer,  Tpsilaoti,  1  model  board  fence. 

Messrs,  DoGraff  &  Kendrick,  Detroit,  1  hydraulic  engine  and  pump. 
"  ■'  "       1   stationary   engine,  17  inch. 

bore,  4  feet  stroke. 
"  "  "       1    stationary    engine,   14  inch 

bore,  3  feet  stroke. 
"  "  "       1    stationary  engine,  13  inch 

bore,  2^  feet  stroke. 
"  "  "       1    stationary    engine,  11    inch 

bore,  2^  feet  stroke. 
"  "  "       1    stationary    engine,  6    inch 

bore,  2^  feet  stroke. 
Moses  Rogers,  Auu  Arbor,  2  straw  cutters, 
Q.  C.  Van  Mater,  Detroit,  self-propelling  machine. 
A.  A.  Holmes,  Tecumseh,  Crawford's  clover  huller. 
J.  M.  Holbrook,  Detroit,  1  miller's  and  inspector's  brand. 
Messrs.  DeGraff  &    Kendrick,  Detroit,  1    low  pressure  engine,  on, 
steamboat  Ruby. 
"  "  "        1  low   pressure  engine,  oa 

steamboat  Pearl. 
Eob't  J.  King,  Adrian,  seed  planter  or  grain  drill. 
Messrs.  Ellithorpe  &  Co.,  Detroit,  hay.  straw  and  manure  forks. 
E.  DeForest,  Avon,  K.  Y.,  1  model  horse  rake. 
Albert  Wither,  Rives,  I  iron  beam  two  horse  plow. 

"  "       1  double  mold  board  one  horse  plow. 

C.  H.  McCormick,  Chicago,  III.,  Virginia  grain  reaper. 
3.  T.  Willson,  Jackson,  1  corn  and  cob  mill. 
Alexander  Wattles,  Troy,  I'plow. 
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Samuel  Stanton,  Plymouth,  1  Mulley  harvest  rake. 
John  Phelan,  Niles,  1  two  horse  wagon. 
Moses  StanSeld,  Jackson,  1  one  horse  buggy  wagon. 
Peabody  &  Muiiroe,  Albion,  I  separator  and  horse  power. 
A.  Smith  &:  Son,  Birmingham,  4  plows  and  1  grain  roller. 

UUTTEB  ASn  CHEESE. 

W.  Lapham,  Farmington,  1  new  cheese, 
John  Griffith,         "  1  cheese  1  year  old. 

"  "  2      "       less  than  I  year  old, 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Voorhies,  Waterford,  10  Ihs.  butter  made  in  .tune. 
J.  B.  Springer,  Livonia,  15  lbs.  butter. 
"W.  CtilJett,  Rome,  2  cheeses. 
Luther  Lappin,  Farmington,  1  cheese  over  1  year  old. 

•'  "  2       "       under  1  year  old. 

Rob't  Walker,  Hamtramck,  12  lbs  butter. 
T.  H.  Murry,  Farmington,  3  new  cheeses. 
George  Chamberlain.  Bedford,  3  crocks  butter. 
Mrs.  Titus  Dort,  Dearborn,  1  crock  butter. 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Stevens,  Kankin,  1  " 

W.  Dennison,  Troy,  15  lbs  butter. 
A.  C.  Hubbard,  Detroit,  15  lbs  butter. 
James  Bailey,  Troy,  1  crock  butter. 
Lorcn  Moore,  York,  1  cheese  1  year  old. 

"  "      1  cheese  less  than  1  year  old. 

E.  Cross,  E«dford,  16  lbs  butter. 
Clark  Eeardsley,  Troy,  15  lbs  butter. 
James  Smitb,  Detroit,  1  tub  butter. 
Mrs.  Titus  Dort,  Dearborn,  2  new  cheeses  made  without  pressing. 

Allen  Fames,  Kalamazoo,  10  lbs.  honey. 
Amos  Mead,  Plymouth,  2  boxes  honey. 
D.  White,  Nortbville,  15  lbs.  maple  sugar. 
A.  StookwL-11,  Bedford,  1  box  honey. 
S.  Godfrey,  Paw  Paw,  1     "       " 

"  ■'  Godfrey's  Crystal  Palace  bee  hiye. 

liOren  Moore,  York,  1  lot  maple  sugar. 
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DOMESTIC  M iNU PACT U  UBS. 

Mrs.  Jacob  Hendrickson,  Pontiac,  1  piece  woolen  carpet, 

"  "         1  straw  bonnet. 

Mrs.  Ann  Jones,  Dearborn,  2  pair  woolen  blankets. 

"  "  2  white  woolen  hose. 

Mrs.  H.  Arnold,  Ana  Arbor,  1  bed  quilt. 
John  Gfray,  Dearborn,  1  pair  woolen  blankets. 

"  "  1  pair  white  woolen  ho3e. 

Henry  Blake,  Detroit,  Doily's,  1  knit  quilt. 
Joab  Polhemas,  Marshall,  1  riding  saddle,  1   side  do. 
Baxter  &  Gallagher,  Detroit,  cordage. 
Linus  Cone,  Troy.  1  bed  quilt. 

C.  A.  Hedges,  Lansing,  1  specimen  of  book  binding. 
G.  W.  Collins,  Farmington,  1  pair  flannel  blankets. 
"  "  1  pair  lamp  mats. 

"  "  1  pair  crocbet  shoes. 

"  "  1  bunch  sewing  silk. 

"  "  1  pair  silk  hose. 

"  I        *'       mitts. 

'■  "  1  pair  cotton  socks- 

'■  "  1  "    woolen     do 

"  "  1  pair  woolen  hose,  double  thread.. 

"  "  1         "         "  single         do 

"  "  2  pair  linen  hose. 

Mrs.  Isaac  L  Voorhies,  Waterford,  1  wbite  cotton  quilt. 
Mrs.  Amos  Brown,  Detroit,  1  cotton  quilt. 
Mrs.  D.  D.  Gillet,  Sharon.  ]         do 
A.  C.  Walker,  Farmington,  1  piece  rag  carpet. 
James  H.  Fellows,  Manchester,  1  pair  wool  socks. 

"  "  3         "         gloves, 

Edward  Sawyer,  Grand  Blanc,  1  white  cotton  quilt. 
"  "  1  pair  cotton  hose. 

"  "  1  pair  woolen  mittens. 

"  "  1  pair  linen  hose. 

Mrs.  Maria  Warner,  Plymouth,  1  pair  worsted  hose. 
"  «  1  "  gloves. 
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Mrs.  Maria  Warner,  Plymouth,  1  pair  tripple  tliread  worsted  boc 

"  "  0  siieiiis  woolen  yarn. 

John  Thomas,  Oxford,  1  double  carpeting  coverlet. 
Airs.  Louisa  0,  Nash,  Livonia,  1  rag  carpet 

C,  TenBrook,  Adrian,  2  pr.  woolen  blankets. 

A.  Taylor,  Kalamazoo,  7  pa.  colored  dressed  cloth. 

"  "  2  ps.  flanneJ. 

Messrs.  Hibbari  &  Davis,  Milford,  1  piece  doe  skin  caBsimere. 

"  "  "       satinett. 

George  Chamberlain,  Kedford,  2  cotton  and  wool  coverlets. 

"  "  "  S  woolen  blankets. 

Mrs.  Mary  Christie,  Detroit,  1  bed  quilt. 
Mrs.  B,  F.  Eggleston,  Jackson,  I  cotton  bed  quilt. 
Mrs,  A.  W.  Comstock,  Port  Huron,  1  colored  knit  bed  spread. 
Mrs.  E.  Force,  Manchester,  1  cotton  quilt. 
Messrs.  Raymond  &  Nail,  Detroit,  shawls  and  carpeting. 
Louis  V.  Baker,  Buchanan,  1  pc.  full  cloth. 
Edward  Chase,  Rose,  "  " 

Mrs.  John  Palmer,  Detroit,  1  pr.  woolen  socks. 
Mrs.  M.  Beebe,  Sonthfield,  1  bed  quilt. 
Mr.  Julia  Ann  White,  Northville,  1  rag  carpet. 

D.  D.  Giliett,  Sharon,  12  yds  woolen  doth. 

Eagle  &  Elliot,  Detroit,  1  overcoat.  1  dress  coat,  1  pr.  pants. 
3.  H,  Murray,  Farmington,  10  yds  carpeting, 
Francis  Leslie,  Dearborn,  2  pes  plaid  flannel. 

"  "  Inetshawl,  net  jacket. 

•'  "  1  white  comforter. 

"  1  lb  stocking  yam. 

Mrs.  Alice  W.  Butterfield,  Utica,  1  dress  coat 
S.  Flattery,  Detroit,  1  aprmg  lounge. 
Peter  Cheld,       '        threid  ]eed,  ball,  Ac. 
Valentine  &  Cniwell,  Detroit   l_^case  jewelry. 
David  Thomas,  1  pc.  carpeting. 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Fish,  Detroit,  1  chair. 
H.  Schanacker,         "        1  uprigiit  piano. 
Mrs.  A,  C.Hubbard,  "        1  pr.  woolen  hose 
Wm.  Snow,  Detroit,  specimens  of  wirti  cloth. 
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Mra.  J.  H.  G,  Garvin,  Washington,  1  shawl,  2  pr.  hoae,  1  pr.  s 

Adam  Planter,  Detroil,  1  steel  plow. 

J.  P.  Booth,  Fentonville,  1  double  harness, 

John  Galloway,  Detroit,  books. 

0.  Cornwall,  Ann  Arbor,  2  pea.  oassimere. 

"  '■  16  pes.  full  cloth. 

"  "  2  pes.  flannel. 

Mrs.  Titus  Dort,  Dearborn,  I  pee.  rag.  carpet. 
Mrs.  Wm.  Lowe,  Farmington,  1  cotton  quilt. 
J.  B.  Bloss,  Shiawassee,  I  pr,  cotton  hose,  1  pr,  linen  hose. 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Stevens,  Nanliiw,  10  yds.  flannel. 
Mrs.  F.  Perrin,  "         1  pr.  woolen  blankets. 

Doct.  Base,  Detroit,  1  pr.  Banning's  body  braces. 
A.  Bonr,  "        1  pr.  fancy  boots. 

D.  Farrier,  Ypsilanti,  I  rug. 
Mrs.  A.  Bradner,  Dearborn,  13  yds.  rag  caipeting. 
Messrs,  Hyde  &  Satchell,  Detroit,  1  embroidered  vest, 
"  "        several  vest  patterns. 

James  Bailey,  Troy,  10  yds,  full  cloth. 

"  "      2  coverlets,  2  blankets. 

"  "      10  yds.  flannel. 

"  "      2  pr.  woolen  hose. 

*'  "      1  pr.  worsted  hose. 

Geo,  Kirby  &  Co,,  Detroit,  1  lot  sole  leather. 

"  "        12  sides  upper  leather. 

Orrin  Derby,  Niles,  1  Spanish  saddle. 
O,  Starr,  Royal  Oak,  7  cow  bells. 
Chas.  Piquette,  Detroit,  1  case  gold  pens, 
John  Clay,  Detroit,  10  articles  lambs  wool  goods. 
W.  Dennison,  Troy,  1  pc,  rag  carpeting, 

"  "     1  pc,  gray  full  eloth, 

"  "      1  pr.  worsted  hose,  three  threads. 

Beuj,  Lee,  Detroit,  1  jar  candy. 
Mrs.  F.  GMnes,  Dearborn,  1  pair  blankets,  1  rug. 

do  do,         I  pair  woulen  hose, 

Doct  L.  C.  Whiting,  Detroit,  1  set  artificial  teeth. 
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George  Hci'ou,  Detroit,  1  carriage. 
J.  A.  BHiley,         do       telegvapli  insLrumenla. 
C.  Crosooan,  do       electro  magnetic  instruments. 

J.  E.  Grouf,  do       ingot  copper. 

Wm.  Tate,  do      hair  work. 

L.  S.  Noble,  do       lot  of  whips. 

J.  B,  Brumfield,  Plymouth,  hoi'ie  shoes 
Thomas  Hall,  Dt-tioit,  2  set  horse  shoea 

A.  Smith  &  Sun,  Biimmgham,  tpeoimens  of  ingenious  whittliDg. 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Withmgion,  Lasalle,  1  p,Lir  woolen  hose. 
John  Ladue,  Detroit,  10  dozen  fancy  colored  morocco  linings. 
George  Common,  Detroit,  1  overcoat 
Friend  Palmer,         do        I  lasc  blank  books. 
Mrs.  Jas.  B.  Hunt,  Pontiac,  1  pair  socks. 
J.  Boutwell,  Ann  Arbor,  1  cotton  quilt. 
Cbas.  H.  Wood,  Detroit,  lot  pressed  brick. 
Judson  Rockwell,     do      1  case  electro  plated  ware. 
Mrs.  0.  P.  Stout,  Troy,  lot  woolec  stocking  yarn. 
Smith  &  Tjler.  Detroit,  2  pair  ladies'  shoes. 
Elisha  Tyler,  Detroit,  Yankee  knife  sharpener. 
Henry  J.  Hopkins,  Detroit,  copper  tea  kettle  made  out  of  a  cent. 
Howsrd,  Walkins  &  Co.,  Detroit,  lot  of  household  furnituve. 
Miss  J.  looker,  Superior,  1  hearth  rug. 
George  Winter,  Detroit,  1  hat. 
Ciark  Besley,  Troy,  I  pair  woolen  hoae. 
do  do      1   "     worsted     " 

do  do     1   "    woolen  gloves. 

George  Doty,  Detroit,  I  case  silver  ware. 
Mrs.  Moreland,  Manchester,  1  bed  quilt. 
Vreeland  &  Sperry,  Ann  Arbor,  1  buggy. 

s  &  Zujf,  Detroit,  1  Jenny  Lind  cottage  chair. 
"  1  rose  wood  reception     " 

"  1  VoltMre  arm  chair  of  carved  rose  wood. 

"  1  wasb  stand. 

"  1  Chinese  lamp  stand. 

"  1  boqct  table  of  native  wood. 
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Btevcns  &  Zug,  Detroit,  1   trio  medailion  sofa  frame,  carved  I'osew'd, 

"  "  1  tcte-a-tete,  of  carved  rosewood. 

"  "  1  parlor  cbiiir  of  " 

S.  Perkins,  York,  farm  baslicta. 

Messrs.  F.  &  0.  II.  Biibl,  Detroit,  case  of  furs,  bats,  &c, 
James  Smitb,  Greenfield,  1  Learth  rug. 
John  Sutherland,  Ann  Arbor,  1  patent  riflle, 

"  "  1  double  barrel  rifle. 

"  "  I  shot  gun. 

3.  W.  Tillman,  Detroit,   1  rose  wood  sofa  in  Brocatelle. 

"  "         1         "         ladies'  chair,  in  Plush. 

"  "         1  mahogony  arm  chair,  in  hair  cloth. 

"  "         1  initiation  roso  cane  seat  arm  chair. 

"  "         1  rose  wood  double  fall -leaf  tabic. 

"  "         1         "       chair,  ia  velvet  plusb. 

"  "         1  mahogony  centre  table,  marble  top. 

"  "         1  rose  wood  sofa. 

"  "         1         '•         corner  stand. 

"  "         1  mahogany  easy  chair,  in  hair. 

"  "         4  door  mats, 

Mrs.  Isaac  J.  Voorhiea,  Pontiac,  1  woolen  blanket  shawl. 
3.  M.  Butts,  Toledo,  Ohio,  3  top  buggies,  1  two  seat  carriage. 
Proff.  Barnes,  Port  Huron,  1  Diammolh  rustic  chair. 
James  Smith,  Detroit,  1  cotton  coverlet. 
J.  Bloynk,  Detroit,  1  seven  octave  square  pi.ino. 
Mrs.  Mark  Norris,  Ypsilanti,  2  pr.  white  woolen  stockings. 
Mrs.  B.  B.  Kerchcva!,  Detroit,  1  doll  bedstead. 
Alexander  Wattles,  Troy,  1  doz.  wire-tied  corn  brooms. 

"  "  1    "    twine-tied  " 

John  Hutchins  Southfield,  ^    "  "  " 


Miss  E.  G.  Allen,  Adrian,  3  paiatiogs  in  vrater  colors. 

Miss  A.  F,  Jenison,  Jackson,  monocbromaljc  painUng  of  the  State 
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George  H.  Sliearer,  Detroit,  l  isomerical  perspective  drawing. 

"  "       2  water  color  paintings  of  rose  and  straw- 

George  H.  Shearer,  Detroit,  1  lead  sketch. 
Miss  Sarah  E,  Smith,     "       I  winter  scene  in  water  colors. 

"  "       1  India  inii  painting. 

Miss  Mary  N.  Smith,      "       1  crayon  picture  of  a  chilA 
L  T.  Ives,  Detroit,  1  oil  painting,  cattle  scen& 

"  "  2  portraits, 

G.  W.  Clark,  "         2  oil  paintings. 

J.  J.  Merritt,  Battle  Creek,  4  frames  with  daguerreotypes. 
0.  H.  Moore,  Schoolcraft,  animal  painting,  in  oil. 
George  Watson,  Detroit,  2  pictures. 
Mrs.  M,  Movius,       "       2  landscape  drawings. 
C.  C.  Burt,  Homer,  specimens  of  daguerreotype. 
Moses  Sutton,  Detroit,     " 

John  Atkinson,      "       oil  painting  and  gilt  frame, 
Messrs.  Lum  &  Ford,  Detroit,  design  for  Hotel. 

"  "  "        design  for  Church. 

John  Ladue,  Detroit,  5  oil  paintings. 

C.  Morse  &  Son,  "       specimen  of  Lambert's  Anatomical  platea 
0.  D.  Moore,       "       daguerreotypes, 
R  E.  Roberts,      "       1  crayon  picture,  fac  simile  of  peaches  grown 

by  E.  E.  Roberts. 
F.E.Cohen,  Detroit,  oil  painting,  "Mizers." 
John  Atkinson,  "       1  fruit  piece,  oil  painting. 
L.  H.  St.  John,  Brooklyn,  lot  of  mezzotint,  peneillings,  &c. 

Mrs,  Clara  Davis,  Ypsilanti,  embroidered  muslin  mantilla. 

Mrs.  E.  Fowler,  Detroit,  1  crotchet  quilt, 

Susanna  Hale,         do      needle  work  in  frame. 

Mrs.  Griffin,  do      needle  work  wall  basket. 

Miss  A.  Lum,         do      2  embroidered  pictures. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Williams,  Greenfield,    1  piece   needle  work,   scriptu** 

Mrs,  GiUman,  Detroit,  1  tidy,  1  piano  stool  cover, 
do  do      6  mats,  2  fine  collars, 

do  do      5  par  candle  shades. 
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Miss  D.  Brown,  Ypsilanti,  1  satin  emdrwdei-ed  cu«bion. 

Miss  C  Davis,         do         1  embroidered  velvet  smoking  cap. 

Miss  E.  M.  Moiles,  Detroit,  1  knit  bed  spread. 

Miss  A.  H,  Moiles,       do      1  do 

Messrs.  S.  Freedman  &  Bro.,  Detroit.  2  silk  bonnets. 

Miss  Mary  S.  Palmer,  do      1  piece  worsted  work. 

Mrs.  P.  E.  Dcmill,  do     2  pieces  fancy  work. 

Jona.  Cudney,  Flint,  I  bed  quilt. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  De  Garmo,  Ann  Arbor,  1  silk  tnb!ospre"d, 

Mrs.  Peter  Denoyers,  Detroit,  1  tspestry  work  table  cover. 

Miss  A.  Clark,  do  lamp  mats, 

M.  Aspinall,  Detroit,  ]  tidy. 

Mrs,  Ellwood,     do    1  shell  work  chair. 

Mrs.  C,  H.  Spencer,  Ypsilanti,  ]  embroidered  smokiDgoap. 

Mrs,  A  C.  Hubbard,  Detroit,  1  embroidered  hdkf. 

"  "         1  collar. 

Miss  E.  Ferris.  "         J  piece  fancy  needle  work. 

Miss  W.  W.  Ballard,  Ypsilanti,  I  comforter. 
1  purse. 
"  "  1  borse  nut. 

Mrs.  J.  K  Elbert,  Detroit,  1  fire  screen. 
Mrs.  Catton,  "         1  tidy. 

"  "  1  bureau  cover. 

'■  "         1  sample  fancy  work. 

Misses  Baldwin,        "         I  embroidered  chair. 

"  "         4  do       ottomans. 

Mrs.  0.  T.  Sheldon,  "         1  worsted  work  rocking  chair. 
Mrs,  A,  A.  Fish,  Detroit,  1  tidy. 
J.  B,  Bloss,  Shiawassee,  1  pr.  worsted  slippers. 
Mrs.  E.  Thomas,  Detroit,  3  cases  shirts. 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Van  Fossen,  Detroit,  1  sofa  cushion. 
"  "         I  pr.  ottomms. 

"  "         1  pr.  su.ipendera, 

"         1  ship. 
Mrs.  Charles  Piquette,       "         worsted  work,  "  Boltan  Abbej 
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Mrs.  H,  B.  WithiLigtoo,  Lasalle,  1  sliell  work  gothic  church. 

"  "         worsted  embroideiy,   girl  with  hat 

of  flowers. 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Wiihington,  Lasalle,  1  shell  cottage. 

"  "         1     "     basket. 

"  "         2  muolin  caps. 

Miss  Susan  Hale,  Detroit,  card  basket,  by  a  Miss,  3  years  old, 
Mrs.  B,  B.  Kercheval,     "       2  boxes  arranged  sheik 
Mrs.  Frank  Woodbridge,  Detroit,  1  box         " 
Mrs.  H.  DeGrafl".  '■       1  worked  worsted  cushion. 

Miss  Culver,  "       3  embroidered  ottomans. 

Miss  F.  Finley,  ,      "       1  crochet  hat. 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Hunt,  Pontiac,  1  needle-work  Berthe  pape. 
Mrs.  Leracke,  Detroit,  1  case  ornamental  hair  work  set  in  jewelry. 
Mrs.  F.  Buhl,         "        1  pr.  ottomans. 
Misa  Cornelia  Ayres,  Detroit,  2  hour-glass  stands. 
Miss  A.  P.  Davidson,  Highland,  1  worsted  ottoman  cover. 
Mrs.  Riddetl^  Detroit,  1  table  cover. 
Miss  Isabella  DufBeld,  Detroit,  1  woisted  work  chair. 
Mrs,  J.  Starkweather,  Ypsilaoti,    1 1  pes.    ornamental  French  needle 

Mrs.  S.  Lewis,  Detroit,  1  pr.  embroidered  suspenders. 

IfissMary  N.  Smith,  '■       2  pine  burr  baskets. 
"  "       1  port  foUo. 

Mrs.  B.  G.  Stirason,  Detroit,  1  fancy  feather  brush. 

Mrs.  Babe.  Detroit,  1  glass  case,  containing  2  lamp  mats,  1  slumber 
cushion  for  a  sewing  chair,  1  toilet  cushion,  1 
wall  basket,  1  round  pin  cushion,  1  pr.  muff- 
lees,  5  pr.  infants  socks,  2  scarfs,  1  comforter, 
1  crochet  work  bag,  1  crochet  bag  for  muslins 
1  cover  for  curtain  lapel,  2  crochet  purses. 

Mrs.  William  Hale,  Detroit,  1  table  spread,  1  work  bag. 
i^auiT. 

S.  Lapham,  Farmiogton,  six  varieties  apples. 

Wm.  Maiden,  Plank  Eoad,  apples, 

Cha&  Fox,  Gross  Isle,  10  specimens  peaches. 
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Chaa.  Fox,  Gross  Isle,  12  specimens  quinces. 
"  "         37  varieties  apples. 

"  "         a  dish  of  red  Siberian  crab  apples. 

Linus  Cone,  Troy,  apples — Esopua  Spitzenburg,  Swaai-,  Roxbarry 
Rusaef,  B.  1.  greening,  Famense,  Norton's  Melon,  Fall  Pippin, 
Westfield  seek  no  further. 

Linus  Cone,  Troy,  12  quinces. 

Brayton  Flint,  Novi,  a  dish  of  peaches. 

Francis  Raymond,  Detroit,  two  varieties  foreign  grapes, 

Cjras  A.  Chipman,  Rochester,  apples— Rox bury  Russet,  Swaar,  R 
I.  greening.  Snow,  Golden  Russet,  Twenty  ounce  opplo,  Newton 
pippin,  Calville,  Sweeting,  Russet,  seek  no  further,  Cabashea, 
Summer  Queen,  Garden  Sweet,  Holland  pippin. 

Cyrus  A,  Chipman,  Rocbeat^r,  peavs — Stevens  Genesee,  Pound,  Au- 
tumn Bergaraont  Summer  Bonne  Chretien,  SecW. 

Isaac  W.  Ruggles,  Pontiac,  apples. 

F.  E.  Etdred,  Detroit,  10  varieties  grepes. 

J.  Simmons,  Farmington,  quinces, 

Ambrose  Burr,  Plymouth,  I  doz.  quinces. 

I>.  D.  Gillett,  Sharon,  6  seedling  peaches. 

James  H.  Fellows,  Manchester,  18  varieties  apples. 

John  Thomas,  Oxford,  13  varieties  apples. 

Hubbard  &  Davis,  Detroit,  apples,  Westfield  seek  no  further,  R.  I. 
Greening,  Snow,  Eibston  Pippin,  Pownals  Spitzenburgh,  Eso- 
pus  Spitzenburgh,  Summer  Queen,  Yellow  Bellefteur,  Steele's 
Red  Winter,  Egg  Top,  Summer  Pcarmain,  Summer  Pippin, 
Fall  Pippin,  Holland  Pippin,  Baltimore,  Newtown  Pippin,  Cal- 
vilie,  Roxbury  Russet,  Jonathan,  Yellow  Siberian  Crab,  Red 
Siberian  Crab,  Cherry  Crab,  20  ounCe  Pippin,  Bough  Sweet, 
Gate  Apple,  Chapman's  Orange,  Sweet  Pearnaain,  Pound 
Sweeting,  Early  Russet,  Red  Giiliflower,  Black  do.,  Blue  Pear- 
main,  Swaar,  Baldwin,  Quinces,  Portugal  and  Orange, 

Albert  Terry,  Avon,  16  varieties  apples, 
do  do       2         do     pears, 

do  do       1         do     quince. 
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Wm.  Ten  Brook,  Adrian,  2  bbis.  winter  apples,  13  varieties, 
'lo  do         5  varieties  peaclies, 

do  do         1  vaiiety  grapes. 

T,  Butterlield,  Brooklyn,  1  jar  peaches. 

A.  Screeter,  Bruce,  31  varieties  apples. 

J.  B.  Sprinjjer,  Livonia,  1  variety,  12  specimens  fall  seedling'  apple, 

A.  Eiimcs,  Kalamazoo,  I  variety  seedling  peach. 

X  0.  H.>ImH9,  Detroit,  pears — Bartlet,  Royal  Winter,  New  Egg, 
Figue  d'Autonne,  Countess  d'Lincey,  Passe  Colmav,  Louise 
Bouiie  U'Jersey,  Epine  Dumas,  Duchess  d'Orleans,  Bleekers 
Meadow,  Boai  d'Montigny,  Doyenne  d'Ore,  Yerte  Longue,  pan- 
aehe,  Chauraontelle,  Bell  Lucrative,  Napoleon,  Swans  Orange, 
Spanish  Bonne  Chretien,  Vioar  of  Winkfield. 
Grapes — Isabella,  Catawba,  Clinton,  Mountain  Sprout  Water 
Melon. 

N.  Allen,  Jackson,  3  specimens  applf 

Ira  Phillips,  Romeo,  1  dish  Stevens'  Genesee  pears. 
"  11        1     li  quinces 

P.  K.  Leech,  Utica,  6  larieties  winter  apples. 
"  "         10  autumn     " 

H.  Walker,  Detroit,  I'i  apples 

"  "         3         "     pears. 

A.  Stockwell,  Bedford,  apples. 
Thos.  Read,  Ann  Arbor,  quinces. 

Wait  Peck,  Manchester,  '26  varieties  apples, 
Titus  Dort.  Dearborn,     3         "  " 

B.  G,  StiiHSon,  Detroit,    5         "         grapes. 

"  "  7        "        pears. 

A,  L.  Stevens,  Nankin,  1  doz.  quinces. 

C.  C.  Trowbridge,  Detroit,  1  doz.  quinces. 

"  "'         I  dish  grapes. 

F.  Gaines,  Dearborn,  1  dish  quinces. 
Orson  Star,  Royal  Oak,  !  dish  greening  apples. 
A.  Gray,  Dexter,  I  doz.  maiden  blush  apples. 
Wm.  Denniwn,  Troy,  14  varieties  apples. 
George  Ciaik,  Detroit,  1  dish  native  grapes. 
"  "1  dish  peaches. 

'*  ''       1  dish  quinces. 
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John  8.  Bagg,  Detroit,  Catawba  grapes. 
J.  B.  Corastock.  Franklin,  5  varieties  apples. 
John  Ford,  Detroit,  4  inusk  melons. 
Loren  Moore,  York,  I  dish  quinces. 
Mark  Norris,  Ypsilanti,  1  dish  quinces. 

"  "         1  dish  grapes. 

H.  P.  Grouse,  Hai'Qand,  1  bottle  pickled  cucnmberB. 
J,  Holmes  Agnew,  Ann  Arbor,  I  dish  peaches. 
Bela  Hubbard,  Detroit,  9  varieties  peais. 

"  "        2  varieties  quinces. 

0.  Derby,  Niles,  1  doz.  quinces. 
S.  G.  Pattison,  Marengo,  10  specimens  seedling  peaches. 
J.  G.  Welch,  Plymouth,  31  varieties  apples. 
John  Falconer,  Manchester,  2  varieties  apples. 
J.  S.  Bagg,  Detroit,  2  varieties  muskmelon. 
Loren  Flint,  Novi,  1 1  varieties  apples. 
Peter  Doolittle,  South  Nankin,  2  varieties  apples. 
Wm.  Baby,  Chatham,  C.  W.,  dish  of  peaches. 
i.  Brown,  Battle  Creek,  12  quinces. 
Mr.  Frost,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  lot  of  peaches. 

FLOWERS. 

J.  H.  Morrison,  Detroit,  2  Cacti. 

Wm.  Neldrett,  Ann  Arbor,  collection  cut  flowers, 

do  do  1  bouquet. 

Hubbard  <fe  Davis,  Detroit,  collection  of  cut  flowers. 

do  do  do        duhlias. 

B.  G.  Stimson,  do  do       green  house  plants. 

do  do  do       roses  and  phloies. 

do  do  do       dahlias. 

do  do     3  bouquets. 

do  do     1  floral  design. 

do  do     basket  cut  flowers. 

Rev.  Geo.  Duffield,     do     collection  of  dahlias. 
Mrs,  Geo.  DufGeld,    do     1  round  bouquet. 

do  do     Pyramid'of  dahlias. 

John  Ford,  do    collection  of  dahlias. 
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John    Poi'd,  Detroit,  collection  of  green  house  plants, 

do  do     round  bouquet, 

do  do     flat  bouquet. 

Messrs.  Mixer  &  Co.,  do     1  floral  design. 

do  do     1  bouquet  of  dahlias. 

do  do     1  hai 


do 

do    1  bouquet  miscellaneous  flowers. 

de 

do     collection  green  house  plants. 

do. 

do         do         dahlias. 

do 

do         do         verbenas. 

do 

do        do         cut  flowers. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Holmes, 

do     3  bouquets. 

Mi-.  Frost,  Rochester, 

,  N.  Y.,  collection  of  dahlias. 

do                 do 

do          cut  flowers. 

Wro.  Adair,  Detroit. 

Jereh.  Brown,  Battle  Creek,  dahlias. 

Masou  Branch,  Stockbrldge,  cockscomb. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Nonris,  Ypsilanti,  bouquets. 

Joseph  Voorhies,  Van  Buren,  table  beets. 

Wm.  Maiden  Plank  Road,  double  parsley,  blood  beets,  orange  car- 

Linus  Cone,  Troy,  parsnips,  turnips  and  onions. 

D.  8.  Deane.  Canton,  3  varieties  of  squash. 

David  Weeks,  Ham  tram  clt,  stack  of  onions. 

J).  D.  Gillett,  Sharon,  3  pumpkins. 

J.  C.  Holmes,  Detroit,  3  varieties  squash. 

Jerch.  Brown,  Battle  Creek,  sqashes,  cabbage,  beets. 
"  "  tomatoes,  parsley. 

Wm.  Ten  Brook,  Adrian,  h  peck  Lima  beans. 

John  S.  Bagg,  Detroit,  table  beets,  pumpkins,  onions,  3  varieties  of 
tomatoes,  ^  peck  Lima  beans,  1  bunch  dou- 
ble parseiy,  12  ears  of  12  rowed  corn,  12 
of  10  rowed,  and  12  of  8  rowed,  ^  peck  of 
long  pink  eyed  potatoes,  ^  peck  of  round 
pink  eyed  potatoes,  and  ^  peck  round  white 
potatoes. 
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H.  Walker,  Detroit,  beets,  Valparaiso  squash. 
George  Chamberlain,  Bedford,  onions,  beets,  &o. 
J.  Meredith,  Detroit,  cabbages,  3  varieties  tomatoes. 
George  Crabb,    "       cabbage,  onions,  carrots,  parsnips,  beets,  salsify. 
A.  Bradner,  Dearborn,  pumpkins. 
P.  Roberts,  Lasalle,  California  peppers. 
"  "       1  sack  of  sage. 

'■  "       1  Back  of  prepared  sweet  com. 

John  Ford,  Detroit,   3    vegetable  e^s,  1  bunch  parsley,  3  heads  of 

cabbage,  collection  of  table  vegetables. 
H.  Stevens,  Bedford,  1  bunch  of  beets. 
Bela  Hubbard,  Detroit,  2  varieties  tomatoes. 

do  do       3  vaiieties  beefs. 

do  do       parsnips,  carrots. 

do  do      Lima  beans,  pumpkins. 

do  do       sweet  and  yellow  dent  com. 

do  do       caulii\owers,  potatoes. 

do  do       peppers,  black  radish. 

0.  B.  Blacimar,  Moscow,  Lima  beans. 

A.  Wood,  Detroit,  1  bunch  of  onions. 

B.  G.  Stimson,  Detroit,  I  doz.  sweet  potatoes. 

"  "      ^  doz.  red  cabbage. 

Clark  Besley,  Troy,  lotof  rutabaga. 
P.  J.  Loraoger,  Detroit,  winter  squash. 
Peter  Doolittle,  South  Nankin,  lot  of  onions. 
G.  V.  N.  Lothrop,  Detroit,  4  vegetable  eggs, 
Hubbard  &  Davis,  Detroit,  Aberdeen  turnips. 
"  "        tomatoes,  pop  corn. 

"  "        Stowell's  evergreen  sweet  com. 

Simeou  Havens,  Trenton,  1  varieties  potatoes,  viz;  Irish  cap,  western 

red,  Melocoton,  Carter's,  Merino,  mountain  June,  I 
J.  8.  Miller,  Detroit,  5  heads  red  cabbage. 
A.  Stockwell,  Bedford,  onions  and  turnips. 
John  Kirk,  Dearborn,  specimens  of  1,000  he 
Jacob  Perkins,  York,  .J  peck  potatoes. 

"  "      1  sweet  pumpkin. 


n 
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yLOUft,   SEEBS  AND  FIELD  CftOl'S. 

H.  K,  Fsirraiid.  Colon,  1  busliel  ivhit,e  berried  blue  stem  wlieat. 

F.  S.  Finley,  Ann  Arbor,  1  bushel  blue  stem  vthent. 
Myron  Gates,  Plymoutli,  1  do  do 
Ambrose  Burr,     do           1            do  do 

0,  D.  Richardson,  Pcntiac,  specimen  of  millet. 
Wm.  Congdon,  Plymouth,  1  bushel  blue  stem  wheat, 
J,  Brown,  Battle  Creek,  1  dozen  ears  Flint  corn. 

do  do         1         do        Dent     " 

J.  B.  Spriiiger,  Livonia,  oats  and  seed  corn. 
Wm.  Beesly,  Waterford,  1  bushel  white  Sicilian  spring  wheat 
K.  D.  Bingham,  Clarkston,  Crystal  Flint  wheat. 

do  do  specimen  of  8  rowed  yellow  corn. 

A.  Knapp,  Novi,  1  bushel  blue  stem  wheat. 
H.  E.  De  Garmo,  Ann  Arbor,  1  bushel  seed  oate. 

do  do  12  ears  corn. 

C.  T.  Wiimot,  do  1  bushel  oats. 

Mark  Norris,  Ypsilanti,  2  bbls.  flour,  "Eagle  mills." 
O.  Derby,  Niles,  1  bushel  wheat. 
Matthew  Rowen,  White  Pigeon,  1  bushel  wheat. 

G.  Ten  Brook,  Adrian,  broom  corn. 

Jesse  Truesdail,  Whitmore  Lake,  1  bushel  Flint  wheat 

L.  Flint,  Novi,  sample  blue  joint  wheat. 

Jacob  Perkins,  Yoi'k,  seed  corn. 

Edward  Boyden,  Webster,  1  bushel  Boyden  wheat,  produced  from 

Italian  spring  wheat. 
John  Cupit,  Rochester,  1  bbl,  fiont  "Rochester  city  mills." 
George  Paddock,  Commerce,  1  bbl.  flour,  "Strait's  mills." 
Matthews  &  Beach,  Pontlac,    1     do 
J.  Cadet,  Shelby,  1     do  "Shelby  mills." 

Mead  &  Co.,  Detroit,  2  ■  do  "Detroit  city  mills." 

H.  I.  Going,  Pontiac,  1     do 

Linus  Cone,  Troy,  Egyptain  wlieat,  chicken  cone. 
A.  Knapp,  Novi,  I  bushel  blue  stem  wheat. 

MieCELLANBOOS    ARTICLES. 

Wm.  Phelps,  Detroit,  3  cases  confectionery. 
Wm.  Fletcher,     "         boot  and  shoe  lasts. 
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John  Daines   Birm  ntjliam  lot  of  drain  tile. 

Henry  Blakp  Detroit  a  Treati'ie  of  Faith,  printed  1629. 

"  ormmi,ntal  pen. 

0.  F.  KneeHnd  2  hot  iir  furnaces,  registers,  and  stove  for  the 

sami. 
Isaac  McNeil,  NewaTk,  N,  "V.,  self-acting  regulator  to  adjust  a  uni- 
form height  of  the  water  in  Bteam  boilers. 
J.  T.  Wilson,  Jackson,  1  bekstead  fastening. 
John  Beard,  Clyde,  fi  white  pine  plank. 
J.  G.  Leuchers,  Detroit,  1  box  refined  tallow  candles. 
E.  Price,  Jr.,  "       6  sides  upper  leather,  Hemlock  tanned. 

"  "       fi  caif-skins,  " 

"  "       6         "       Heberts  patent. 

Cyrus  A.  Chipman,  Eocbester,  50  samples  merino  wool, 
Martin  Rich,  Juno,  Wisconsin,  tail  block  and  dogs  for  saw  mill. 
Ladue  &  Eldred,  Detroit;  11  pea.  belting. 

"  "         12  sides  harness  leather. 

"  "        6  sides  bridle         " 

12    "       tap  " 

"  "         2  doz.  calfskins. 

"  "         12  pes.  cordovan. 

"  "         12  sides  sole  leather. 

H.  Sangster  &,  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  0  patent  spring  carriage  house 

"  "  "  6  pat.  sp'g  barn  orhand  lanterns, 

"  "  "  6         "     R.  Road  &  stemb't  " 

"  11      -         H  Q        ••    liand  lanterns. 

■'  "  "  2         "     Jenny  Lind  lanterna. 

"  "  "  1         "     railroad  signal     " 

"  "  "  1  steamboat  "  lamp, 

"  '■  "  1  vessel  signal  lamp. 

■'  "  1  propeller       "       showing  all 

the  different  lights  required  by 
law. 

Henry  Miller,  Detroit,  chewing  tobacco  andeigars. 

Edward  Shepard,  Detroit,  1  large  gass  lamp. 

J.  R.  Smith,  Adrian,  melodeon. 
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Measra.  Sawyer  &  Giddings,  Milford,  I  water  drawer . 

Walter  Wright,  Adrian,  1  fleece  Freach  merino  wool. 

Wm.  Ten  Brook,     "      1  model  house  for  drying  fruit. 

Hugo  Fidelity,  Detroit,  cyphering  majhiae. 

Mrs.  J.  Palmer,      "      3  bottles  currant  wiae. 

T.  H.  Armstrong,  Detroit,  2  cases  containing  regalia  for  free  masons 

odd  fellows  and  sons  of  temperance. 
C.  &  P.  Melius,  Detioit,  circular,  cross  cut  and  wood  saws. 
A.  C.  Hubbard,  Detroit,  3  bottles  currant  wine. 
"  "1  bottle  vinegar. 

"  "1  bottle  grape  wiae. 

L.  P.  Hurd,  Marshall,  2  set  grave  stones, 
David  French,  Detroit,  1  bbl.  plaster  for  agriculture. 
"  "        1  bbl.  plaster  for  stucco  work 

W.  H.  Biicklaad,  Howel!,  1  bottle  wine. 
E.YanZandt,  Detroit,  5  colors  stucco  washed  brick. 
W.  J.  T.  &  Levi  Wilson,   Brooklyn,  Ohio,  specimens   of  fire  proof 

George  Clark,  Detroit,  12  specimens  of  fish  from  Detroit  river,  viz: 
Herring,  large  and  email,  black  bass,  rock  bass,  sun  fish,  pike, 
yellow  birch,  pickerel,  mullet,  dog  fish,  sheep  head,  bull  head. 

Mrs.  Titus  Dort,  Dearborn,  I  bottle  currant  wine. 
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REPORTS 

Of  Vietdm/  CommUlees — 1851. 


CATTLE. 

SBFOUT  OP  COMMITTEE  ON  CLASS  I SUORT  HORNS. 

The  commitlee  having  discharged  the  duty  assigned  Ihem,  i-eport 
j-hat  the  whole  mirnber  of  cattle  enteredin  class  tst,  w^s  thirty -seven. 
The  number  of  premiums  recommended,  twenty-four,  via: 
Best  bull,  5  years  old  or  over,  No.  87,  B.  W.  Phillips,  La- 
grange, Cfiss  county,  medal  and .  _  _ $8  00 

This  bull  is  a  red  Durham,  of  beautiful  color  and  proportions.  The 
committee  deem  liim  a  fine  animal  and  worthy  the  attention  of  breed- 
ers of  cattle. 

The  number  of  short  horns  exhibited  that  were  three  years 
old  and  under  five,  was  four,  three  of  which  were  ex- 
ceedingly fine  animals,  forming  so  close  a  competition, 
and  embracing  so  many  excellent  points,  that  your  com- 
mittee fonnd  great  difficulty  in  fixing  a  preference,  but 
finally  awarded  the  first  premium  to  No.  249,  a  nearly 
vhite  bull,  owned  by  Ira  Phillips,  of  Romeo,  Macomb 

county,  medal  and SB  OO 

ad  best,  No.  89,  a  grey  bull  of  fine  qualities,  owned  by  Da- 
vid VicUery,  of  Gidley's  Station, 1  00 

3d  best,.  No.  — .  a  pure  white  bull, _ 5  00 

Of  two  year  old  bulls,  there  was  hut  one  entered,  No.  25"2,  a 
spotted  grey  Durham,  Though  but  one,  your  commit- 
tee, in  view  of  the  line  qualities  of  the  animal,  deem  him 
worthy  of  the  first  prtmium,  owned  by  8.  Q.  Pattison, 
Marengo,  Calhoun  county, _.  ,_,    8  OO 
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In  yearling  bulls  there  was  a  fair  competition  and  some  very  fine 
specimens. 
The  first  premium  is  awarded  to  No.  6,  adarkredandgrizi-Jy 

Durham,  owned  by  Silas  Sly,  of  Plymouth, *5  00 

2d  premium  No.  257,  a  red  and  white  bull,  "Lord  Byron,"  of 
large  size  and  good  qualities.  His  sire  was  the  import- 
ed bull  "Splendor,"  dam  "Victoria,"  a  fine  blood  cow, 
imported  by  Thos.  Weddle,  Livingston  county,  N.  York, 

H.  E,  De  Garmo,  Ann  Arbor,...- -.  3  00 

Tie  3d  premium  to  No.  184,  a  pure  white  bull  of  fine  quali- 
ties, well  calculated  to  improve  that  kind  of  stock  in  our 

State,  owned  by  David  M.  Uhl,  Ypsilanti, 2  00 

Of  Durham  bull  calves,  three   only  were  exhibited,  and  it  is  due 
(O  t!ie  exhibitors  to  say,  that  they  were  all  good  animals. 
The    1st  premium  is  awarded  to  No.  12.  Silas  Sly,  Ply- 
mouth,  _ $3  00 

2d  premium,  to  No.  51,  J.  B.  Ward,  Farmington, 2  00 

3d         do  No.  378,  David  Williams,  Royal  Oak,  Transactions. 

First  premium  on  short  horn  cows,  over  3  years  old  and  un- 
der 5,  is  awarded  to  No,  205,  owned  by  George  E.  Pom- 

eroy,  Clinton,  Lenawee  Co., - 83  00 

2d  best.  No.  25!),  J.  Mulholland,  Monroe, ?  00 

3d         "        378,  David  Williams,  Eoyal  Oak, 5  00 

ifirst  premium  on  short  horn  heifers  2  years  old,  No.  9,  Silas 

B!y,  Plymouth, 5  OO 

2d  prem..  No.  30,  Edward  Belknap,  Henrietta,  Jackson  Co.,.  _  3  00 
3d         "         31,  do  do  _,  2  00 

Of  yearling  heifers,  the  first  premium  is  awarded  to  No.  2S8, 

0.  B.  Blackmar,  Moscow,  Hillsdale  county, 3  00 

Sdprem.,  No.  10,  Silas  Sly,  Plymouth 2  00 

The  whole  number  of  heifer  calves  was  five,  most  of  them  very 
fine  animals. 
Best,  No.  265,  an  exceedingly  beautiful  calf,  of  the  grizzly 

color,  raised  and  exhibited  by  S.  G.  Pattison,  Marengo,  .$3  00 

2d  best.  No.  205,  Geo.  E.  Pomeroy,  Clinton, 3  00 

3d        "        II,  Silas  Sly,  Plymouth,  Transactions. 
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Iq  class  3 — Herefords,  no  anira.als  were  exhibited;  which  circum- 
stance your  conimitl.ee  yerj  mucli  regret,  as  they  consider  the  Here- 
fords 3  very  beautiful  and  sjmraetricai  class  of  animals. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  while  they  regret  that  tlie  compet- 
itors wore  so  few,  and  believing  that  our  farmers  and  breeders  of  good 
stock  might,  much  to  their  own  interest  and  your  gratification,  great- 
ly augrnent  the  number;  yet  they  are  fully  convinced,  and  are  happy 
to  express  the  feeling  that  this  department  of  stock  has  been  greatly 
improved,  both  in  number  of  animals  exhibited  and  in  quality,  since 
your  first  fair,  and  that  your  association  may  well  say  "  avtmcer,"  to 
those  engaged  in  this  department,  for  the  signs  of  the  times  fuUy 
show  that  a  few  mortSdays  of  care,  and  years  of  attonljon  will  fully 
realize  their  fullest  hopes  and  highest  temporal  interests. 
All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

BEN  J.  PIERSON, 
N.  A.  BALCH, 
A.  L.  HAYS, 

Gommiitee. 


The  committee  on  De\  on  stock,  rcspectfullj  report  that  they  have 
discharged  the  duties  assigned  them  and  that  m  the  ptrformance  of 
that  office  they  were  governed  by  thi,  pedigree  furnished,  the  gen- 
eral appearance,  the  symmetij  of  toim  and  developement  of  those 
points  indicating  hardiness  of  constitution,  purity  of  blood,  easy  keep- 
ing, and  early  maturity  of  the  animal'!,  together  with  their  adapta- 
tion to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  desired  Min,h  of  the 
stock  exhibited  was  i  f  abuperiorqualitj,  andyoui  committee  are  sat- 
isfied that  it  is  such  a?  it  is  represented  to  be,  viz  of  the  pure  Devon 
blood,  and  we  consider  it  an  honot  to  the  discrimination  judgment 
and  en'erprise  of  the  gentlemen  ownmg  it  Your  cDmmittee  have 
adjudged  the  following  premiums 

Best  bull  6  years  oldandoser.  No   C2  T  V  Smith   Cold- 
water,  Branch  Co.,  medal   and  $8  00 
3d  best  bull  5  years  old  and  over.  No.  207,  Geo.  E,  Pomeroy, 

Clinton,  Lenawee  Co., , 7  oo 
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3d  best  bull  5  years  old  and  over,  No.  279,  Ebjab  Leland, 

Quincy,  Branch  Co., - - S5  00 

Best  bull  3  and  under  5  years  old.   No.  188,  S.  M,  Bartlett, 

Lasalle,  Monroe  Co.,  medal  and 8  00 

Sd  best  bull  S  and  under  5  years  old.  No,  237,  0.  B,  Black- 

mar,  Moscow, 7  00 

3d  best  bull  3  and  under  6  years  old.  No.  280,  Jobn  Allen, 

Coldwafer, 5  00 

Best  bull  2  years  old,  No.  63,  F.  V.  Smitb,  Coldwator, 8  00 

2d  do  246,  G.  P.  Bennett,  Jackson, 5  00 

Best  bull  1  year  old.  No.  73,  E.  Butterworth,  Coldwater, . .  _     5  00 

Best  bull  calf.  No.  70,  F.  V.  Smith, T. 3  00 

2d         do         No.  242,  O.  B.  Blackmar, _..     3  00 

Best  Devon  cow,  6  years  old  or  over.  No.  fi4,  F.  V.  Smith, 

medal  and 8  00 

2d  Devon  covf,  5  years  old  or  over,  No.  65,  F.  V.  Smith, 8  00 

Best  cow,  3  years  old  and  under  5,  No.  66,  F.  Y.  Smith,  _ . . .    8  00 
9d  do  do  No.  71,  E.   Butterworth, 

Coldwater,...    7  00 
3d  do  do  No.  218,  0.  B,  Blackmar,    6  00 

Bestheifer  3  years  old,  No,  6T.  F.  V,  Smith, 5  00 

Best  heifer  calf,  No.  68,  F.  Y.  Smith, 5  00 

2d  do       No,  69,         do  2  00 

3iJ  do       No.  109,  E,  M.  Cripp en,  Coldwater,  Transactions, 

But  one  Ayrshire  bull  was  exhibited,  and  your  committee 
thought  he  was  not  a  superior  animal  of  that  stock;  hav- 
ing, however,  some  good  points,  and  as  an  inducement 
to  the  propagation  of  the  stock,  the  committee  recom- 
mend the  award  of  the  third  premium.     This  bull.  No. 

197,  is  owned  by  H.  King,  of  Detroit - 5  00 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

W.  H.  MONTGOMERY, 
WM.  D.  CAKFIELD, 
0.  M.  ROOD, 

Committee.- 
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REPOM  OP  OOMMITTBB  ON   GLASS  V. — OBABB  OATCLE. 

The  eommittee  on  grade  cattle,  after  examining  carefully  the  ani- 
mals allotted  to  our  class,  with  but  few  attested  statenicnla  from  own- 
ers as  lo  the  amount  of  cross  or  improved  hlood,  or  the  manner  of 
keeping,  for  at  least,  the  last  four  monlhs,  have  acted  in  accordance 
with  their  best  judgment  as  to  possessing  such  points  as  are  generally 
deemed  evidences  of  g;oi>d  milkers,  size,  color  and  general  form,  sym- 
metry and  developements  of  points  indicative  of  hardy  constitutions, 
report  the  following  list  of  premiums: 

Best  bull  5  years  old  or  over,  No.  48,  F.  Gardner,  South  Ly- 
ons, Oakland  Co.,  medal  and «3  00 

Best  bull  3  ys.  oidaodunderS,  No.  15!,A.  Spaulding.  Grass 

Lalie,  Jackson  county, S  00 

Best  bull  3  years  old,  No.  220,  Andrew  Y.  Moore,  Sohoolcrafl, 

Kftiam^iBoo   Co., 8  00 

2d  best  a  years  old,  No.  lYl,  J,  Freeman,  Manchester,  Wash- 
tenaw county, 5  00 

3d  best  bull  3  years  old,  Ko.  299,  Luther  Shaw,  Chesterfield, 

Macomb  Co., 3  00 

Best  bull    1   jearold,  No.    195,  J.  D.   Yerkes,  Northville, 

Wayne    Co., u  00 

Sd  best  hull  I  year  old,  Ko,  342,  Wm.  CamSeld,  Mt.  Clem- 
ens, Macomb  Co., _ 3  00 

Best  bull  calf,  No.  326,  A.  Y.  Moore,  Sclioolcrafl, 3  00 

2d  do  173,  J.  Freeman,  Manchester, -J  00 

3d  do  S03,  Sam'l  Blackwell,  Kovi,  Oaldand  Co., 

Transactions. 
Beet  cow  5  years  old  or  over.  No,  183,  D.  M.  Uhl,  Ypsilauti, 

Washtenaw  county,  medal  and _ 8  00 

2d  best  cow  5  years  oM  or  over,  No.  2!1,  A.  R.  Chapman, 

Novi, 7  00 

Best  cow  8  and  under  5  years  old.  No.  1 46,  David  C.  Vick- 

ery,  Pai'ma,  Jackson  Co., 3  00 

2d  best  cow  3  and  under  5  years  old,  No.  223,  Andrew  Y. 

Miiore, _ 1  00 

3d  best  cow  3  and  under  5  years  old,  Wo.  3S,  3.  Milham,  Kal- 

amaaoo, _ _..  ,  _ f;  00 
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Best  heifer  2  yeavs  old,  No.  Ill,  Cbas.  E.  Stewarl;,  Kalama- 
zoo,   - - $5  09 

2d  best  heifer  2  years  old,  No.  173,  J.  Freeman,  Manchester,     3  00 
3d  do  do     ,       234,  Andrew  Y.  Moore,....     2  00 

Best  Leifercalf  1  year  old,  No.  226,  Andrew  T.  Moore, 3  00 

2d  do  do  aeo,  J.  Mullholland,  Monroe,     2  00 

3d  do  do  226.    We  found  3  calves  in 

this  lot  beiougvng  to  Andrew  Y.  Moore.  Transactions. 
The  committee  were  much  pleased  to  see  so  full  and  fine  a  collection 
of  animals  in  the  class  of  grades,  and  in  several  instances  deliberatpd 
for  some  IJme  which  to  select,  and  they  feel  confident  that  the  breed- 
ing of  even  such  stock  is  not  only  meritorious,  but  most  prove  profit- 
able. 

M.  FREEMAN, 
AMOS  HAMLIN, 
M.  CLAW  SON. 

CommiUec. 


CLASS  VI.  &  VII, ■WORKING  OSEK  AND  STEERS. 

The  committee  on  working  oxen   and  steers,  make  the  following 
report: 

Best  yoke  working  oxen.  No.  153,  7  years  old,  John  Stark- 
weather, Ypailanti,  Washtenaw  Co.,  medal  and $10  00 

2d  best  yoke  working  oxen.  No.  154,  4  years  old,  JohnStark- 

weather, 10  00 

Best  yoke  of  steers,  3  years  old.  No.  1 60,  S.  A.  Randall,  Nor- 

vell,  Jackson  county, _ - ,  10  00 

2d  best  yoke  of  steers,  3.  yrs.  old,  No.  316,  John  Kenwick, 

Novi,  Buel's  Farmers  Companion  and 6  00 

Best  yoke  steers,  2  years  old,  No.  1 55,  John  Starkweather, . .     6  00 
Said  cattle  are  grade,  mostly  Durham. 

ISAAC  J.  YOOEHIES, 
H.  S.  HOLCOMB, 
LEWIS  T.   MILLER, 

Oommillse. 
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CLASS  Vm.,  IX.  &  X.— l'A,T  CATTLE  AND   MILCH  COWS. 

The  committee  on  fat  cattle  and  niiloli  cows,  beg  leave  to  make 
the  following  report: 

Beet  fat  cow,  fed  on  hay  and  grass  alone,  after  one  year  old. 
No.  104,  owned  by  Ambrose  Burr,  of  PlymoHth,  Wajm 


county,  _ 


..$S  00 


2d  best  fat  cow,  fed  as  above.  No.  182,  D.  M.  Uhl,  Ypsilanti,  3  00 
1st  best  milch  cow.  No.  I,  F.  S.  Finley,  Ann  Arbor,  Allen  on 

Domestic  Animals  and _  _ 8  00 

2dbcatmiichcow,  No.  343,   Thos.  Bigley,  Detroit, 5  00 

STEPHEN"  ELDRED, 
L.  MAYNARD, 
GEORGE  CLARK, 

Commiilee. 


CLASS  It — Ft 

The  committee  on  foreign  cattle  respectfully  report  that  they  have 
discharged  the  duty  assigned  them,  and  awarded  preraiums  as  fol- 

Best  short  horn  bull,  4  years  old,  No.  308,  owned  by  Isaac 

Askew,  of  Amherstbiirgh,  C.  W.,  diploma,  and S8  OO 

Best  short  horn  cow,  4  years  old,  No.  3'i2,  owned  by  John 

Hamilton,  Amherstburgh.  C.  W.,  diploma  and 8  00 

Your  committee  would  respectfully  call  attention  to  Durham 
bull  No.  24,  3  years  old,  owned  by  David  Brooks,  of 
Avon,  Livingston  county,  N.  Y,,_ 5  00 

Also,  Durham  bull  No.  26  L,  6  years  old,  owned  by  John 
Amer,  of  Gosfield,  0.  W.,  they  recommend  a  premium 
of-- 3  00 

Bull  calf  No.  27,  3  months  and  1 1  days  old,  owned  by  David 

Brooks, - 1  00 

Heifer  calf  No,  26,  Smonths  and  33  days  old,  David  Brooks,.  3  00 
do  25,  6  months  old,  do  2  00 

All  these   animals  we  think  worthy  of  discretionary  premiums, 

and  therefore  refer  them  to  the  consideration  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 
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Your  committee  regret  being;  compelled  to  say  that  the  exhibition 
of  foreign  stock  is  inferior  in  numbers  to  that  of  preceding  years. 
What  may  be  the  cause  your  committee  would  not  presume  to  say; 
but  would  venture  to  suggest  to  the  executive  committee  the  adoption 
of  some  measures  to  induce  the  introduction  of  the  best  stock  from 
abroad  both  for  exhibition  and  sale.  This  may  be  done  by  a  wider 
range  of  premiumsor  such  other  course  hs  will  best  promote  the  object. 
Thus  disseminating  more  rapidly  throughout  tlie  State  one  of  the 
surest  means  of  agricultural  wealth  and  comfort, 

GEORGE  E.  POMEROY, 

Chairman  of  Committee. 

HOUSES. 

CLASS  1. FOR  AIL  WOKH. 

ITie  undersigned,  your  committee  on  horses,  clnss  1,  for  all  work, 

beg  leave  to  report,  that  in  the  execution  of  that  duty,  they  make  the 

following  report: 

Beat  stallion  4  years  old  or  over,  No,  117,  "Ticfor,"  I'i  years 
old,  owned  by  Cheney  Hill,  of  Eichfield,  Genesee  Co., 
medal  and -. $S  00 

Sd  best  stallion  4  years  old  or  over.  No.  294,  "Green  Moaa- 

taia  Morgan,"  owned  by  John  Parker,  Kalamazoo, S  00 

3d  best  stallion  4  years  old  or  over,  Ko.  250,  "Sir  Henry 
Duroc,"  9  yc&is  old,  owned  by  J.  Hammond,  Spring 
Arbor,  Jackson  Co.,  Youatton  the  horse,  and.... 3  00 

Best  brood  mare,  with  foal  at  foot,  Wo.   122,  Willard  White, 

Southfield,  Oakland  Co.,  medal  and 8  00 

2d  best  brood  mare,  with  foal  at  foot,  No.  45,  George  Clark, 

Lapeer, 8  OO 

3d  beat  brood  mare,  with   foal  at  foot,  No.  1B5,  D.  M.  Uhl, 

Ypsilanti,  Youatt  on  the  horse  and 3  00 

Best  stallion  3  years  old,  No.  193,  Gclba  Knapp,  Albion,  Cal- 
houn Co., 7  00 

2d  best  stallion  S  years  old,  No.  "il,  D.  Macoraber,  Baltimore, 

Barry  Co., - 6  00 

3d  beat  stallion  3  years  old,  No.  265,  John  Eeklea,  Plymouth, 

"Wayne   Oo., ,. 3  00 
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Best  mare4  years  old.  No.  357,  C.  W,  Green,  Farmingtoii,..  ^5  00 
Best  stallion  2  years  old,  Wo.   145,  E.  N.  Fairchild,  Marion, 

Livingston  Co., -     3  00 

2d  best  stallion  2  years  old.  No.  267,  Wra.  Anderson,  Utica, 

Macomb  Co.,  Youatt  on  the  borse. 
3d  best  stallion  3  years  old,  So.  203,  Samuel  Hawing,  Kala- 
mo,  Eaton  Co.,  American  Veterinarian. 

Best  mare  2  years  old,  No.  186,  D.  M.  Ub!,  Ypsilanti, 3  00 

2il  do  do  75,  Josepb  Tireman,  Greenfield, 

Wayne  Co.,  Touatt  onlheborse. 
Bestsfallion  1  year  old.  No.  123,  Willard  "Vfbite,  Soutbfield.     300 
2d  do  do  180,    James    Clisby,    Quincy, 

Branch  Co.,  Transactions  and  American  Veterinarian. 
3d  best  stallion  1  year  old.  No.  76,  Josepb  Tireman,  Green- 
field, Transactions. 

Best  mare  1  year  old,  No.  46,  George  Claris,  Lapeer, 3  00 

Your  committee  have  had  only  one  case  of  any  difficulty  in  deci- 
ding on  the  merits  of  tbe  several  horses  presented  to  ibem,  and  that 
was  in  their  choice  between  the  "Green  Mountain  Morgan,"  and  the 
stallion    "Victor."     Their  decision  in  favor  of  Victor  was  made  on 
account  of  size;  he  being  the  best  adapted  as  a  horse   for  all  work. 
GEORGE  C.  MUNROE, 
DANIEL  B.  HIBBARD, 
DANIEL  C.  WATERMAN, 


CLASS  n  A  IV — DKAUOHT  AKD  MATCHED  AND  SINGLE  HOB6B8. 

The  undersigned,  a  committee  on  draught  and  matched  and  single 
horses,  report  as  follows; 

MAI  CUED  HOBSHS. 

Best  matched  horses.  No.  43,  H.  0.  Bronson,  Jackson, $10  00 

2d  do  No.  323,  Austin  Wales,  Erin,  Macomb 

county, 8  00 

3d               do              No.  108,R.Lee,Novi,  Oaklandcounty,.  5  00 
4th  do  No.  306,  H.  Bogart,  Novi, 3  00 
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Best  single  horse,  Ko-  356,   M.  Rugg,  Cassopolis,  Cass  Co., 

bay  horse?  years  old, $600 

2d  do  No,  121,  black  horse,    5  years  old,  F.  "W. 

Backus,  Detroit,  Youattoatte  Horse,  and.  3  OO 

3d  do  Wo,  91,  sorrel  horse,  H.  R  Jobnson,  Detroit,  3  00 

4th  do  No.  78,  bay  mare,  3  y'rs  old,  Walter  Brew- 
ster, Battle  Creek,  Calhoun  Co., 3  00 


Best  draught  stallion,  No.   19,    "Michigan    Cock  Figbter," 

Isaac  Sehram,  Grand  Blanc,  Genesee  Co.,  medal  and-.  8  00 
2d     do     No.  277,  Findley  McHardy,  Almont,  Lapeer  Co., 

stallion,  10  years  old,  "Black  Sampson," 8  00 

3d     do     No.  181,  James  01iaby,Quincy,  Branch  Co.,  stallion, 

7  years  old, 3  00 

For  draught  stallion.  No.    329,   S.  M,   Lathrop,   Plymouth, 

"Plow  Boy,"  8  years  old, 8  00 

Best  draught  stallion,  3  years  old.  No.  213,  Horace  Smith, 

Tekonsha,  Calhoun  county, 7  00 

The  committee  would  recommend  a  span,  of  matched  colts,  two 
years  old.  No.  80,  belonging  to  Isaac  Schram,  of  Grand  Blanc,  as 
worthy  of  notice,  and  award  a  premium  of  Youatt  on  the  Horse. 

The  committee  in  judging  upon  matched  and  single  horses,  in  arriv- 
ing at  conclusions,  have  been  governed  more  by  the  siae,  strength,  ac- 
tion and  symmetrical  proportions,  than  by  the  external  beauty,  and 
in  single  horses  they  have  paid  particular  attention  to  the  action  ei- 
hibited  in  the  horse. 

In  regard  to  draught  horses,  the  committee  have  been  governed 
by  the  power,  weight  and  size,  and  have  awarded  premiums  lo  that 
class  of  horses  that  were  not  overgrown  in  height. 

W.  H.  COLEMAN, 
GEORGE  CLARK, 
VAN  HOVENBURGH, 
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CLASS  in — BLOOD  HOUSES. 

The  comfflittee  on  blood  horses  beg  leave  to  report  as  tollows: 
Best  stallion  4  years  old  or  over,  No,  374,  P.  L,  Carter,  Jack- 
son, sorrel  horse,  "Glencoe,"  medal  and ^8  00 

2d    do     No.  331,  "Telegraph,"  John  Hamilton,  Flint, 8  00 

3d     do    No.  218,  "Bucephalus,"  A.  Y.  Moore,  Schoolcraft," 

Touatt  on  the  Horse,  and 3  00 

BROOn  MARES  POUR  YEARB  OLD  OR  OVBK. 

Best  brood  maro  4  years  old  or  over,  No.  141,  8  years  old, 

F.  E.  Kldred,  Detroit,  medal  and 8  OO 

2d     do     Ko,  360,  B.  F,  Spalding,  Dowagiac, 8  00 

3d     do     No.  370,  6  years  old,  Chas.  Sly,  Farmington,  Oak- 
laud  county,  Touatt  on  the  horse,  and 3  00 


TilREE  YEAR  OLD  S' 

Best  stallion  3  years  old,  No.  213,  J.  L,  Graham,  Three  Kiv- 

ers,  St,  Joseph  county, _ . . .  _ _  7  00 

2d     do     No.  30.5.  J,  Swan,  Birmingham, 6  00 

Best  mare  3  years  old.  No.  245,  Geo.  Chamberlain,  Bedford,     b  00 


Best  stallion  'i  years  old,  No,  39,  "Black  Hawk,"  M.  L.  Cole, 

Climax,  Kalamazoo  county, 3  00 

2d    do    No.  103,  Myron  Gates,  Plymouth,  Youatt  on  tbe  Horse. 
EBER  ADAMa 
a  W,  HOWE, 

Coriimiilee. 

SHEEP. 

CLASS  L LOKO  WOOLEB.       CLASS  II. MIDDLE  WOOLED. 

The  committee  on  Sheep,  class  1  and  2,  ia  compliance  withiheir 
duty,  have  made  all  the  enarainations  necessary  to  satisfy  their  minda 
in  reference  to  the  superior  merit  of  said  animals  and  award  the  fol- 
lowing premiums  to  wit: 


it  buck  over  2  years  old.  No.  137,  Iieicester,  Washington 
Heath,  of  Plymouth,  Wayne  Co.,  medal  and 85  < 
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2d  best  buck  over  2  years  old,  ISo.  164,  Cyrus  Stoiie,  York, 

Washtenaw  Co.... - &  00 

3d  best  buck  over  2  years  old,  No.  SB,  Philip  Mims,  Detroit,  3  00 

Best  pen  of  5  ewes.  No.  136,  Leicester,  W.  Heath,  medal  and  5  00 

do         5  ewe  lambs.  No.  16-2,  Cyrus    Stone,  York, ....  5  00 

CLASS  II. MIDDLE  WOOLEB. 

Best  middle  wooled  buck  over  2  years  old.  No.  233,  South- 
down, W.;Whitfield,  Waterford,  Oakland  Co.,  medal  and     5  00 
2d  best  middle  wooled  buck  over  3  years  old,  No.  232,  South- 
down, Wm,  Whitfield, 5  00 

Best  buck  1  year  old,  No.  333,  Wm.  Whitfield, 5  00 

Best  pen  of  5  buck  lamba.  No.  234,  Wm.  Whitfield, 5  00 

Best  pen  of  S  ewes.  No.  235,  Wm.  Whiifield,  medal  and. . .     5  00 
2d  do  No.    81,    Wm.    Maiden,  Plank    Road, 

WajneCo., 5  00 

Best  pen  of  5  ewe  lambs.  No.   236,  Wm.  Whitfield, 5  00 

id  do  do  82,  Wm.  Maiden, 3  00 

The  committee  would  state  that  the  competition  was  exceedingly- 
limited,  there  not  being  enough  of  the  different  kinds  to  receive  the 
full  list  of  premiums  offered. 

There  was  but  one  fat  sheep  exhibited,  and  it  not  bsing  highly 
meritorious,  no  premium  was  awarded. 

In  class  1,  all  the  sheep  were  of  the  Leicester  breed,  and  remark- 
able fine  specimens. 

A  lot  consisting  of  1  buck,  3  ewes,  10  ewe  lambs  and  2  buck 
lambs,  had  just  arrived  from  the  fair  of  the  New  York  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  held  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  owned  by  C.  Stone, 
Esq,,  of  York,  Washtenaw  county,  Michigan.  They  show  purity  of 
blood,  fine  size,  and  symmetry  of  form. 

Class  2,  middle  wooled,  were  all  of  the   Southdown  breed,  show 
ing  great  beauty  and  purity  of  blood. 
Respectfully  submitted  by 

ANDREW  Y.  MOORE, 
A.  J.  KEF.NBY, 
C.  A.  CHIPMAN. 

Oommitlee. 
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CLASS  IIJ,  MEKINOES. CLASS  IV,   SAXONS. 

The  committee  on  Merino  and  Saxon,  sheep  make  the  following 
awards: 
Best  merino  liucli  over  2  years  old,  No.  §87,  Harris  Newton, 

Novi,  Oakland  county,  medal  and t5  00 

2d    do     No.  40,  E.  T.  Love)!,  Climax,  KalamaKoo  county, ...   5  00 

3d    do    Ho.  18,  E.  Arnold,  Dexter, 3  00 

Best  merino  buck  2  years  old  or  under,  No,  23,  &,  W,   Gale, 

Ypsilanti, 5  00 

ad     do     No.  159,  J.  A.  Austin,  Plymoutli,  Wayne  Co., 3  00 

3d    do    No.  169,         do  do  do  2  00 

Best  pen  of  6  buck  lambs,  No.  2Vl,  N.  Dickinson,  Eomeo, . .  5  00 
2d  do  do  No.  190,  Hiram  Taylor,  Romeo,.-   S  00 

3d  do  do  No.  39,  J.    MiJham,  Kalamazoo. 

Transactions. 
Best  pen  of  6  ewes.  No.  18,  E.  Arnold,  Dester,  Washtenaw 

county,  medal  and _ 5  00 

2d     do    No.268,IraH.  Batterfield,  Utica, S  00 

3d    do     No.  300,  Alonao  Henry,  Borodino,  Wayne  county, 

American  Shepherd   and _.    2  00 

Best  pen  of  5  ewe  lambs,  No,  269,  N.  Dickinson,  Romeo, 5  00 

2d    do        do  No.  270,  do  ....   3  00 

3d     do         do  No.   288,    Harris   Newton,    Avon, 

Transactions. 

Best  Saxon  buck  over  2  y'rs  old.  No.  124,  D.  D.  Gillet,  Sha- 
ron, Washtenaw  county,  medal  and _ $5  00 

2d    do    No.  115,  G-.  M.  Simonson,  Royal  Oak, 5  00 

Sd     do    No.  129.  J.  P.  Gillet,  Sharon, _..  3  00 

Best  Saxon  buck  3  years  old  or  under,  No.  130,  J.  P.  Gillet,.  6  00 

2d             do                 do                         No.  128,  D.D.  Gillet,,  3  00 

Best  pen  of  5  ewes.  No.  135,  S.  P.  Gillet,  medal  and 5  00 

2d         do         do      No.  126,  D.  D.  Gillet, 5  00 

3d         do         do      131,  J.  P.  Gillet,  Amer.   Shepherd  and..  2  00 

Best  pen  of  5  buck  lambs.  No.  128,  D.  D.  Gillet, .  _ 5  00 
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Best  pen  of  5  ewe  lambs,  Ko.  127,  D.  D.  Gillett,  _ S6  00 

Al!  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

EDWARD  SAWYER, 
Chairman  of  Commillee. 

CLASS  V. — BATIVB  AND  GHADB  SHEEP. 
Best  buck  over  9  years  old,  No.  41,  a  buck  4  years  old,  ^  me- 
rino and  ^  Saxon,  owned  by  E.  T .  Lovell,  Olimas,  Kal- 
amazoo Co.,  medal  and - t5  OO 

Sd   best  buck  over  2  years  old,   No.   338,  Wm.   Ten  Ejok, 

Dearborn, _ _ _ .  _ 5  00 

3d  best  buck  over  2  years  old,   No.  57,  3   years   old,  C.  A. 

Green,  Troy, : 3  00 

Best  pen  of  5  ewes,  ^o.  ^-^7,  Wm.  Ten  Eyck,  medal  and  _ , .     5  00 

3d  do  274,  John  Kirk,  Dearborn, 5  00 

Best  pen  of  5  buck  lambs,  No.  290,  Wm.  Whitaeld,  Pontiac,     5  00 

SHBPH bud's  dogs. 
Best  shepherd's  dog,  No.  134,  oweed  by  D.   D.  Gillet,  of 

Sharon,  Washtenaw  county, - _....  $5  00 

2d  best  shepherd's  dog,  No.  133,  by  J.  P.  Gillett  of  Sharon, 
American  Shepherd. 
In  class  No.  5,  there  were  but  few  entries;  the  quality  as  grade 
sheep  was  good.  Your  committee  would  recommend  the  practice  of 
crossing  a  merino  buck  with  our  native  ewes,  thereby  producing  an 
animal  combining  a  hardy  constitution,  with  a  fleece  sufficiently  fine 
for  most  domestic  purposes,  also  affording  to  the  butcher's  stall  a  de- 
arable  quality  of  mutton. 

There  were  but  two  shepherd's  dogs  on  the  ground.  They  were 
■well  trained  to  perform  the  part  assigned  them,  evidence  being  given 
of  sagacity  and  a  readiness  to  obey  the  instructions  of  their  masters. 
This  animal,  doubtless  the  most  valuable  of  his  race  to  the  farmer, 
should  grace  his  domicil,  to  share  his  prosperity  or  adversity,  always 
being  his  constant  friend. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

JOHN  STARKWEATHER. 
GEORGE  MACOMBER, 
H.  K.  FAKBAND. 

C<mm^e. 
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CLASS  V 

The  uadersigned  committee,  having  carefully  examined  all  the  for- 
eign sheep  offered,  for  premiuin,  report  as  follows: 

We  found  no  specimens  of  long  wooled,  middle  wooled  or  Saxony 
sheep,  consequently  our  attention  was  confined  to  French  and  Span- 
ish merinos.  In  this  department  the  exhibidoD  was  quite  large  and 
the  quality  very  superior.  The  committee  found  it  very  difficult  to 
decide  which  were  the  most  superior  animals.  TJiey  recommend  the 
folloffiag  premiums: 
Best  merino  buei.  No.  14,  French  merino,  A.  L.  Binghflm,  of 

West  Cornwall,  Vl., 85  00 

Beet  pen  of  5  ewes,  No.  284,  J.  Bingham,  Shoreham,  YL,_ ..  5  00 

No  person  presented  the  number  of  5  buck  lambs,  but  your  com- 
mittee recommend  a  premium  of  $3  00  for  WO,  16,  owned  by  F.  S, 
Gale,  of  Bridgport,  Vermont.  This  we  consider  an  extraordinary  buck 
lamb,  superior  in  sine  and  fleece  and  richly  entitled  to  a  premiom- 
Tour  committee  would  speak  in  high  praise  of  bucks  in  pens  No's" 
19,  20  and  21,  as  a  superior  lot  of  sheep,  and  recommend  a  discre- 
tionary premium  to  the  exhibitor,  K.  R.  Wright,  Waybridge,  Yer- 
mont. 

We  would  also  recommend  a  premium  to  No.  168,  being  19  year- 
ling bucks,  presented  by  Chas.  Rich,  of  Lapeer,  Michigan,  We  think 
them  very  tine  animals,  and  worthy  a  premium. 

J.  SHEAKKR, 
J.  B.  BLOSS, 
J,  S.  PEABODY, 


SWINE. 

We,  the  undersigned,  committee  on  swine,  award  the  following 
premiums: 
Beat  boar  over  2  years  old,  No.  44,  owned  by  R.  B.  Merrill,  of 

Battle  Creek,  Calhoun  county, |5  00 

Sd     do     No.  47,  owned  by  Jereh.  Brown,  Battle  Creek, 3  00 

Best  breeding  sow  over  2  years  old,  1 94,  a  Leicester  sow,  own- 
ed by  Q.  Knapp,  Albion,  Calhoun  county, _ .  5  00 
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Best  lot  of  pigs  5  months  old,  No,  247,  G,  P.  Battnet,  Jacl(son,|5  00 
2d         do         do         'No.  295,  DocL  J.  0.  White,  Detroit,...  3  «0 
JACOB  SUMMERS, 
WM.  TEN  EYCK, 

Cfunmitiee. 

POULTRY. 
The  committee,  upon  examining  the  colleotion  of  poultry,  find  va- 
rious breeds  exhibited  under  one  entry,  designated  as  No-.  208,  con- 
sisting of  eight  coops;  also  ether  lots  under  their  appropriate  num- 
bers.    They  award  the  premiums  as  follows: 

Best  lot  of  Dorkings,  No.  208,  Doct.  M.  Freemao,  Kalamazoo,  %S  00 
do       Polaiids,  No.  208,  A&  do  3  00 

do       large  fowls,    "  do  do  3  00 

do  poultry  owned  and  exhibited  by  one  person,  wiih 
statement  furnished  and  verified,  consisting  of  12  vari- 
eties, No.  208,  Doet.  M.  Freeman,  Bement's  American 

Poulterer's  Companion  and _ H  Oft 

Best  lot  of  turkies,  No,  83,  Wm.  Maiden,  Plaak  Road,  Wayne 

county, ...     3  00 

Best  lot  of  geese.No.  110,  John  Griffith,  Farmington. 3  0& 

To  a  lot  of  beautiful   white   Bloomer  Bantams,  No.  1S7,  T. 

Wiley,  of  Detroit,  we  recommend  a  premium  of -  _     1  00 

In  lot  No,  208,  was  a  lot  of  Seabright  Bantams,  a  new  varie- 
ty, exceedingiy  small,  perfect  in  symmetry,  and  clean 
legged;  to  these  we  recommend  a  discretionary  premi- 
um of --      1  00 

Mo.  363,  a  foreign  lot  of  Dorkings,  exhibited  by  James  Dou- 

gall,  of  Windsor,  G,  W,,  very  fine  and  worthy  a  premium,     3  00' 
No.  281,  abeautifullot  of  wild  turkeys,  exhibited  by  Amos 

Mead,  Plymouth, _ * 1  00' 

No.  353,  a  lot  of  fancy  pigeons,  James  Dougall,  C.  W,, . . . .      100 

•'    359,  a  lot  of  very  fine  geese,  C.  Perkins,  York 1  00 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted,  by 

A,  B,  MOORE, 
Chahman  of  i 
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FAEM  IMPLEMENTS. 

CLASS  I.  AHU  II. 

Your  committee  on  farm  implements,  class  1  and  2,  would  res- 
peotfiiily  report  that  tliey  have  carefully  examined  all  the  articles 
preaeKted  for  their  conai deration,  and  make  tlie  following  awards: 

Best  farm  wagon,  No,  18,  E.  H,  Davis,  Kalamazoo, $5  00 

Bestcom  cnUivator,  Ho.  61,  spring  steel  teeth  cultivator,  B. 

B.  Morris,  Pontiac 3  00 

Best  corn  stalk  cutter,  Wo.  72,  F,  F.  Parker  &  Bro.,  Detroit,     5  00 
Best  straw  cutter,  No.  28,  D.  0.  &  W,  S.  Penfield,         do  3  00 

We  would  recommend  a  discretionary  premium  to  straw  cut- 
ter. No,  86,  Mosei,  Rogers,  Ann  Arbor,  Transactions. 
Beat  corn  and  cob  crusher,  by  horse  power.  No.  22,  J.  T. 

Willson,    of  Jackson, 6  00 

Ko,  20.  "Hydraulic  Churn,"  Augustus  Day,  Detroit,  dip. 
No.    17.  "Premium  Chum,"  J.   B,    TiHinghaat,  Graham's 
Station,  Meigs  Co.,  Ohio,  committee  recommend  a  pre- 
mium of 3  00 

Beat  grain  cradle,  No,    12,  a  light,  beautiful  article,  R.  Sim- 

niona,  Farmington, 2  00 

Best  six  hand  rakes,  No,  41,  D.  0.  &  W.  S.  Penfield,  Detroit,     2  00 
Beat  hay  and  manure  forks.  No.  9S,  Ellithorp  &  Co.,  Detroit,     4  00 

Best  clover  buller,  No.  90,  A.  A.  Holmes,  Tecumaeh, 5  00 

EDWARD  SMITH, 
Chairman  of  Committee. 


The  committeee  on  farm  implements  and  machinery,    class  3  and 

4,  report  as  follows; 

No.  I,  Moore's  improved  seed  planter  and  seed  drill,  a  very 
good  and  compact  machine,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Nison 
&  Voorhies,  of  Adrian,  Lenawee  county,  diploma  and.  $3  00 

Also  to  Messrs.  King  &  Walker,  ol  Lancaster,  Pa,,  for  a  spe- 
cimen of  Moore's  improved  seed  planter,  eshibited  by 
them, 3  00 
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No.  2,  an  tigLteen  horse  power  high  pressure  engine,  a  very 
simple  and  beautiful  article,  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Johnston,  Wayne  &  Co.,  Detroit, Diploma. 

Ho.  5,  file  machine,  for  manufacturing  tile  for  under-drain- 
ing.and  other  purposes,  a.veryusefu!  article,  exhibited  by 
John  Daines,  of  Birmingham,  Oakland  county, Diploma. 

Uo.  6,  a  sewing  machine,  presented  by  Messrs.  Hallock  & 
Raymond,  Detroit.  This  is  one  of  the  latest  improved 
machines,  beautifully  finished,  and  the  work  performed 
by  it  is  eieelleut, - . Diploma. 

No.  9,  a  stump  extractor,  a  very  simple  and  powerful  machine, 

Paul  Coffin,  Byron,  Shiawassee  county,. ._ Transactions. 

Ho.   13,  cider  press  and  grinder,  a  very  good  article,  C.  H. 

Bennet,  Plymowth,  Wayne  county, Transactions. 

Ho.  14,  grain  drill — this  is  a  very  beautiful  article,  great  taste 
has  been  displayed  'm  its  conatruotion,  Beckford  &  Huff- 
man, Macedon,  H.  Y., Diploma. 

Ho.  19,  Gate's  patent  dies  for  cutting  screws  on  metal — this  is 
an  invention  of  groat  merit  and  usefulness,  Gates  A  Mc- 
Knight,  Chicago,  Itl., .  _ _ _  _ Diploma. 

Ho.  21,  improved  railroad  horse  power — this  power  possesses 
some  valuable  impi'ovements,  which  do  not  appear  in 
many  of  the  horse  powers  on  this  principle,  Messrs.  D. 
0.  A  W.  aPenfield,  Detroit,  dip]omaand__ $5  00 

Ho.  Si3,  an  overshot  thresher  and  separator,  a  good  article, 

Messrs.  Penficld, - 5  00 

No.  2.5,  a  sawing  machine,  an  article  valuable  foi'  its  simpli- 
city, Messrs.  Penfield,  Detroit, Transactions, 

Ho.  26,  a  feed  mill.  A  good  and  simple  article  for  grinding 
corn  in  the  ear. 

Ho.  30,  vegetable  cutter.  An  arliele  worthy  the  notice  of  far- 
mers.    Messrs.  Penfield, Transactions. 

No,  32,  two  water  rams.     These  are  valuable  improvements 

in  the  method  of  raising  water, Premium. 

Ho.  37,  two  cornsheilers,  which  do  the  work  with  ease  and 

rapidity.     Messrs.    Penfield, Diploma. 
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No.  53,  cooking  stove.  This  is  an  wttola  patented  by  Stuart, 
and  has  a  wide  spread  reputation  for  economy  and  du- 
rability.    Messrs.  Peniield 

No.  — ,  Lot  blast  cooking  stove.  For  its  many  aud  valuable 
qualities  has  attained  a  reputation  seldom  if  ever  equaled 
by  any  other  stove.     M.  Howard  Websier,  Detroit, — Diplonia_ 

No,  54,  Smith's  ventilating  smut  machine.  This  is  a  good 
article  and  worthy  the  consideration  of  millers.  Messrs. 
Penfield,  Detroit, Diploma. 

No.  64,  three  platform  scales,  1  letter  press,  1  dentist's  lathe, 
and  3  cast  steel  stamps,  all  good  and  valuable  articles, 
manufactured  and  exhibited  by  D.  E.  Rice,  Detroit, Diploma. 

No.  66,  Hinkston's  cast  iron  wheel  cultivator  with  improved 
steel  teelh,  a  new  iaveBtion,  D.  Hinkston,  Clarkaton,  N. 
York, Diploma. 

No.  70,  a  new  cylender  grain  drill.  This  is  an  article  possess- 
ing superior  excellence  in  workmanship  and  beauty  of 
finish,     Aaron  Palmer,  Brockport,  N.  Y., _  .Diploma. 

No.  15,  Clark's  patent  portable  merchant  mill,  Thisisaval- 
uahle  improvemeBt.  T.  M.  Clark,  Lancaster,  Pennsyl- 
vania,   Diploma. 

No.  77,  a  model  board  fence.  This  fence  possesses  great 
advantages  over  the  ordinary  boarder  rail  fence.  John 
Brewer,  Ypsilanti, Diploma. 

No.  SO,  Hydraulic  engine  and  pumps.  This  engine  was  man- 
ufactured for  the  city  of  Detroit,  by  Messrs.  DeGraff  & 
Kendrick,  and  while  it  reflects  great  credit  upon  the 
manufacturers,  for  their  skill  and  workmanship,  for  its 
beauty  of  finish,  the  ease  and  certainty  with  which  it 
performs  its  work,  it  isalso  an  honor  to  the  city;  Messrs. 
DeGraff  &  Kendrick, ... .  Medal, 

Nos.  81,  82,  83,  84  and  85.  Fi\e  stationary  high  pressure 
steam  engines,  on  cBst  iron  6  ames  rangmg  from  15  to  60 
horse  power,  all  of  which  are  of  superior  workmanship 
and  beauly.  The  arrangement  of  their  &everal  parts 
display  good  taste  and  judgment  in  uniting  beauty,  com- 
pactness and  durability.     DeGraff  &  Kendrick. 
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No.  88-   I  dozen  ox-bow  fasfCDings;  a  valuabio  impt'ovciueiit, 

Messrs.  Penfield,  DetrDif, ,_ Diploma. 

Po.  91-  A  miller's  or  inspector's  brand.  This  is  a  newly  in- 
vented article,  and  possesses  soperlor  advantage  over  the 
brands  now  in  use;  J.  M.  Holbrook,  Detroit, Diploma, 

No.  11.  A  two  horse     nil        1         j.  w  d  li 

endless  chain  pow       h  th  m       ft      d  by  Wh    1 
Mellick  &    Co.,     1  Alb     y    N     \  d      1  b  t  1  by 

F.  F.  Parker  A  B        D  t     t 

J  thresbing  machine,  1  d        dplt       IwmUl 

Burrell's  iron  cor     h  11      1        tb  b  11      all 

good  and  valuab!       t  1  d    11      h  b  t  d  by  M 

Parker  &  Bro.,  D  t     t  d  pi  m        d  $5  00 

No.  lOi,  a  mulley  havvestrake,  a  very  light,  handy  and  con- 
venient article,  Sam'l  Stanton,  Plymouth, Diploma. 

Ho.  in,  Virginia  Reaper.  This  is  the  celebrated  reaping 
machine  which  has  been  received  with  great  favor  in 
this  coiiTitry  and  in  Europe,  and  is  deserving  of  consid- 
eration by  the  American  agriculturist.  The  improve- 
ments added  to  this  machine  within  the  last  year,  render 
it  in  our  opinion  the  most  useful  farm  implement  coming 
under  our  notice;  0.  H.  MeOormick,  Chicago,  111.;  we 
therefore  award  to  it  the  premium  of  a  medal  and 10  00 

Ko.  87.  Emery's  seed  planter,  by  Messrs-  Penfield, 3  00 

No.  120,  i  seperator  and  horse  power,  on  the  sweep  princi- 
ple, Peabody  &c  Munroe,  Albion,  Calhoun  Co., Diploma. 

No.  20.  Bartle's  self-acting  regulator  for  adjusting  and  main- 
taining »t  a  uniform  heiglith,  the  water  in  steam  boilers. 

Isaac  McNeil,  Newark,  Wayne  Co.,N,  Y., Diploma. 

A.  A.  WILDER, 
P.  R.  ADAMS, 

CommUiee. 

PLOWS   AND  PLOWING. 

Tho  committee  on  plows  and  plowing,  beg  leave  lo  report,  that  want 
of  time  prevents  them  from  making  a  full  and  extended  report,  and 
they  will  for  the  present,  merely  state  to  whom  they  have  awarded 
premiums: 
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To  A.  Wattles,  of  Troy,  Oakland  coinily,    1st  premiura  for 

plowing, SlO  00 

JTa    298,  Jame3  Moore,  Almont,  Lapeer  countj,  Gardner's 

Farmer's  Dictionary  and 1  00 

No.  349,  A.  Knapp,  Novi,  Oakland  county, .  _ 5  00 

No.  292,  J.  J.  Joice,  of  Plymouth,  the  committee  recomcnend 
a  discretionary  premium. 
The  quahty  of  plows  not  tested  by  the  committee,  but  there  waa  a 
large  number  exhibited,  of  superior  workmanship. 

LINUS   CONE, 
Chairmaii  of  Committee. 
The  executive  comniittee  make  the  following  award  upon  plows: 
Ho.  7,  L.  H.  Hubbard,  Mt  Clemens,  Macomb  county,  for  cast 

iron  beam  plow, Diploma, 

No.  8,  sod  plow,  0.  C.  Mosher,  Jackson, " 

"       plow  for  old  land,     "  "      ._ " 

No.  15,  sub-soil  plow,  James  H.  Fellows,  Manchester, " 

Na  63,  J.  S.  Smith,  Plymouth, sod  plow,. _ " 

No.  97,  iron  beam  plow,  Albert  Wilber,  Rives,  Jack.  Co.,_.     " 
No.  98,  double  mold  board,  one-horse  plow,   Albert  Wilber, 
Rives,  Jackson  county, " 


The  committee  on  butter,  cheese,  sugar,  &c.,  have  examined  the 
articles  presented  in  their  departments,  and  noted  their  awards  op- 
posite the  numbers.  There  were  but  few  cheeses  of  one  year  old 
and  over,  but  several  new  cheeses  equal,  in  the  opinion  of  your  com- 
mittee, to  any  made  at  the  best  dairies  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

BUTTER. 

Sest  lot  of  butter  made  from  5  cows,  in  thirty  consecutive 

days.  No.  63.  James  Smith,  Detroit, ^7  00 

No.  47,  best  15  lbs.  made  at  any  time,  E.  Cross,  Bedford, 3  00 

No.  48,  2d     do  do  Clark   Beardsley,    Troy, 

Transactions  and 1  00 

No.  13,  3d     do  do  J.  13.  Springer,  Livonia,. ..  2  00 

14 
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No.  36,  -Ith  bust  1 5  fes.  butter  made  at  iiny  time,  W.  Dennison, 
Troy,  7lli  Vol.  Michigan  Farmer. 

Ho.  7,  best  10  lbs.  made  in  Jane,  Mrs.   Isaac  I.  Voorhies,  of 

Waterford,  Oalilaiid  county, _  3  00 

Ko.  31,  2d  beat  10  lbs.  made  in  June,  Mrs,  Titus  Dort,  Dear- 
born, Transactions  and 1  00 

CHEESE. 

Beat  cheese  1  jear  old  and  over,  No.  30,  Lutlier  Lapliam, 

Farmington, - - $5  00 

2d     do     No.  15,  W.  QilJet,  Rome,  Lenawee  county, 3  00 

An  esceljent  chee.se,  No.  25,  F.  H.  Murry,  Farmiogton, 3  00 

Sd  best  clieese  I  year  old.  No,  42,  L,  Moore,  Yorlc,  Washte- 

niiw  county, _ 2  00 

No.  55,  two  very  excellent  cheeses,  made  without  pressing, 

Mrs.  Titus  Dort,  Dearborn, -  - . Premium. 

Best  10  lbs,  honey,  No,  22,  Amos  Mead,  Plymouth, $S  00 

2d         do         do      No.  28,  A,  Sto(;kwell,Iledford, 2  00 

3d        do        do     No,  31,  S.  Grodfrey,  Paw  Paw,  8th  vol, 

Michigan  Farmer. 
Best  bee  hive.  No.  37,  8,  Godfrey, 3  00 

Beat  10  lbs,  maple  sugar.  No,  27,  D.  White,  Nortliville, |6  00 

Sd        do  do  No.  43,  Loren  Moore,  Tori,  Bth  vol, 

Michigan  Farmer, 

AUSTIN  WALES, 
Chairman  of  CommiUee. 

DOMESTIC  MANOFACTUKES. 

The  undersigned,  committee  on  domestic  manufactures,  class  1j 
respectfully  report  that  they  have  usamined  with  as  much  eare  as 
circumstances  would  allow,  the  various  articles  presented  for  premi- 

The  number  of  qualities  to  be  talion  into  consideration  in  goods  of 
ttis  kind,  has  often  rendered  a  judgment  difficult,  but  they  have  en- 
endeavored    to    ascertain    which    article  combined    the 
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amount  of  Kkil!  wilh  excellency  of  matcrinls,  and  have  decided 
accordingly.  They  would  likewise  state  that  they  met  with 
another  difficulty,  the  remedying  of  which  they  would  respectfully 
suggest  before  another  f^r.  In  sucii  goods  as  fulled  cloths,  cov- 
erlets, &c.,  the  jcanufacturer  by  profession,  and  the  farmer's  wife 
come  iato  competition,  while  it  is  impossible  that  the  latter  can  make 
as  handsome  an  article  as  the  former,  though  the  actual  quality  may 
be  as  good.  But  it  is  believed  that  this  Society  peculiarly  intends  to 
foster  "home"  productions  of  this  sort;  and  therefore  your  commit- 
tee think  that  it  would  ho  best  to  offer  two  setts  of  premiums,  one  for 
manufacturers,  the  other  for  agriculturists.  Among  tbe  goods  pre- 
sented are  some  for  which  no  premium  was  offered,  and  yet  which 
were  aonsidered  worthy  of  distinction.  These  will  be  found  mention- 
ed at  the  end  of  the  list;  and  we  would  respectfully  suggest  that  di- 
plomas be  presented  to  the  exhibitors.  Indeed,  some  extra  encour- 
agement of  this  kind  would  appear  to  be  more  necessary  from  the  fact 
that  so  small  a  number  of  manufactured  articles  are  exhibited,  while 
those  present  arc  generally  most  creditable  to  our  State,  and  speak 
well  for  the  ability  and  industry  of  our  citizens,  yet  we  are  convinced 
that  a  much  greater  number  might  have  been  presented,  and  every 
increase  of  manufacturers  among  our  agricultural  community,  which 
helps  to  consume  our  produce  and  absorb  our  labor  at  home,  is  to  be 
hailed  as  a  general  benefit. 

Best  pr.  woolen  blankets,  No.  102,  George  Chamberlain,  Red- 
ford,  diploma  and U  00 

2d  best,  John  Gray,  Dearborn,  transactions  and _  -     3  00 

Best  10  yds,  flannel,  No.  91,  A.  Taylor,  Kalamazoo, 'diploma 

and _  _  _ 4  00 

3d  best,  No.  116,  Edward  Chase,  Rose,  Oakland  county,. ,  _  3  00 
Best  10  yds  woolen  cloth.  No.  91,  A.  Taylor,  Kalamazoo,  di- 

ploma  and .  _ i  00 

2d  best.  No.  146,  C.  Cornwall,  Ann  Arbor,  transactions  and     2  00 
Best  hearth  rug,  No.  303,  Miss  J.  Tooker,  Superior,  Washte- 
naw county, 3  00 

3d  best.  No.  163,  J.  Farrier,  Tpsilanti,  transactions. 
3d         do      212,  James  Smith,  GreeEfield,  Sth  volumeMiohr 
igan  Farmer. 
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Bast  10    ynt&n  rag  carpet,  No.  124,  Miss  Julia  Aim  White, 

Sortliville,  diploma  and |3  00 

2d  best,  No.  164,  Mrs.  A.  Bradner,  Dearborn, 2  00 

3d        "         135,  David  Thomas,  transactions. 

Beat  pr  woolen  knit  stockings.  No.  19,  Mrs,  Mark  Noras,  Yp- 

silauti,  transactions  and - 1  00 

2d  best,  No.  139,  Mrs.  A.  C .  Hubbard,  Detroit, 1  00 

Best  pr  woolen  knit  socks.  No.  118,  Mrs.  Jobn  Palmer,  De- 
troit       2  00 

2d  best,  No.  141,  Mrs.  J.  H.  C.  Garvin,  Washington, 1  00 

Best  pr  woolen  knit  mittens,  No.  83,  Edward  Sawjer,  Grand 

Blanc, 1  00 

Best  woolen  coverlet,  No.  86,  John  Thomas,  Osford,  diploma 

and 1  00 

2d  best,  No.  16?,  James  Bailey,  Troy,  transactions. 

Best  pc  satinet,  No.  93,  Hibbard  &  Davis,  Milford,  diploma. 

Best  sample  woolen  yarn.  No,  198,  Mrs,  0.  P.Slout,  Troy,--      1  00 
"           worsted  yarn,  No.  85,  Mrs,  Jabea  Warner,  Ply- 
mouth,  -- 1  00 

Best  pair  of  worsted  stockings.  No.  173,  W,  Dennison,  Troy,     3  00 
In  addition  to  the  above,  we  would  recommend  the  following  dis- 
cretionary premiums: 

The  general  g;ood  quality  of  the  whole  lot  of  cloths  and  cas- 
simercs  offered  by  the  Kalamazoo  company,  is  deserv- 
ing of  a  diploma  and -.   $5  00 

No,  167,  10  yds  "home-made"  failed  cloth,  James  Bailey, 

Troy,  --- -     2  00 

No.  33,  a  pair  of  black  silk  stockings,  and  specimens  of  the 
silk  before  dyeing,  both  beautiful  articles,  6.  W,  Collins, 
FarmingtoD, 3  00 

No.  130,  lot  of  woolen  yam,  Mrs,  Francis  Leslie,  Dearborn,     1  00 

One  fleece  clean  washed  French  merino  wool,  weighing  14 
and  9-16th  His,,  Walter  Wright,  Adrian,  Lenawee  coun- 
ty, Silver  Medal. 

TSo.  130,  a  kint  woolen  jacket  and  comforter,  Francis  Leslie, 
Dearborn,  transactions. 
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No.  ITi,  ten  articles  children's  kmbs  wool  dresses,  &c.,  very 
beautiful,  Jolm  Clay,  Germantown,  Pa.,  diploma. 

No.  118,  n  very  beautiful  woolen  shawl,  made  in  this  State, 
in  imitation  of  the  "Bay  State"  shawls — it  deserves 
honorable  mention,  Edward  Chase,  Rose,  Oakland  Co., 
Downing's  Cottage  Residences. 

Messrs.  Raymond  &  Nail,  of  Detroit,  exhibited   some  very 

fine  specimens  of  shawls  of  American  manufacture, . .  Diploma. 
This  firm  also  exhibited  some  very  beautiful  samples  of  carpets. 
L.  Beecher,  of  Detroit,  exhibited  some  splendid  specimens  of  car- 

Ko.  7,  bed  quilt,  Mrs.  Hiram  Arnold,   Ann  Arbor, Premium. 

"  26,       "         Mrs.  Linus  Cone,  Troy, - " 

"  103,     "         Mrs.  Havy  Christie,  Detroit, " 

"123,     '■         Mrs.  M.  Beebe,  Southfield, " 

"  147,     "         Mrs.  Wm.    Lowe,  Farmington, " 

"195,     "         Mrs.  J.  Boutwell,    Ann  Alb  or, " 

"  208,     "         Mrs.  Moreland,  Manchester, " 

CHAS.  FOX, 
Chairman  of  C'Mimillee. 


The  committee  on  domestic  manufactures,  class  2,  respectfully  re- 
port, that  of  the  specified  products  committed  to  their  care  no  spe- 
cirnens  were  presented  in  the  once  prominent  department  of  domes- 
tic industry,  comprising  linen  and  tow  cloth,  linen  diaper  and  linen 
thread.  This  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  improved  quality  and  cheap- 
ness of  the  cotton  substitutes,  through  the  application  of  miichicery 
and  steam.  It  affords  an  additional  illustration  of  the  revolutionia- 
jng  power  of  such  agencies  over  the  tastes,  habits  and  occupations 
of  society. 

The  same  defect  is  also  to  be  noted  in  regard  to  the  specified  arti- 
cle of  woven  hosiery,  abrancb  of  industry  that  for  some  reason  baa 
never  found  much  favor  with  our  native  citizens,  although  the  con- 
sumption  of  the  products  of  the  foreign  knitting  frame  m  the  Unitfld 
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States  Is  very  large.  May  we  rot  hope  that  the  charaeteiistic  inge- 
nuity of  our  citizens  will  e'er  long  reduce  tliis  manufacture  and  its 
mechanism  to  a  form  better  adapted  to  their  taste  and  to  a  profitable 
investment  of  labor  and  capital. 

Of  knitted  cotton  and  linen  stocliings  a  small  but  very  excellent 
and  beautiful  assortment  was  presented,  some  distinguished  by  the 
substantial  usefulness  of  their  fabric  and  some  by  the  taste  and  beauty 
of  tbeir  texture.  Among  them  your  committee  have  distinguished 
the  following  as  worthy  of  special  notice  and  reward,  viz: 
No.  62,  best  cotton  stockings  (clociis)  Edw.  Sawyer,  Grand 

Bianc, $2   00 

No.  149,  best  Lisle  thread  stockings,  J.  B.Bloss,  Shiawassee,.  1  00 
No.  141,  cotton  stockings,  Mrs.  J.  H.  C,  Gargin,  Washington,.  1  00 
No.  83,  best  linen  stockings,  Edward  Sawyer, - 2  00 

All  which  is  lespeoLfuily  submitted. 

JOSEPH  PKNNY, 

Ch'n  Committee. 


Thf  committee  ou  domestic  manufictui'es,  class  3,  ivould  make  the 
followmg  icjoit 
On  examinalioa  we  find  th'jt  oveicoat  No.  193  is  entitled  to 

the  first  premium   Geo  Common,  Detroit,  diploma  and.  .S4  00 

No   158  diesscoat  Eaje  &  EUutt  do  do         ,-_  2  00 

do        best  pantiloons      do  do  do         . .  3  00 

do  2d  best  overcoat  do  do  3  00 

No    166  a  (Cry  beautiful  embroidered  vest,  Hyde  &  Satch- 
el!  Dettoit,  Medal 

No  an   besthats  F  ^  C  H  Buhl  Detroit, 3  00 

No.  199,  best  ladies'  shoes,  Smith  &s  Tyler,  Detroit, 3  00 

No.  162,  best  calf  boots,  A.  Boor,  Detroit 3  00 

No.  1 1,  best  boot  and  shoe  lasts,  Wra.  Fletcher,  Detroit,  Di- 
ploma. 
No,  131,  a  dress  coat  made  by  Mrs-  Alice  W.  Butterfield,  of 

Utica,  Macomb  Co.,  Dowing's  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  and.   1  00 
B.  F.  EGGLESTON, 

Ch'n  Committee. 
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Ill 

OtAHS    IV, 

The  undersigned,  committee  on  donicsLic  mflnufactures,  clasa  No. 

4,  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  very  brief  report: 

No.  12embracesalot  of  drain  tile,  which  from  its  appearance, 
cheapness  and  durftbiUty,  we  think  it  entitled  to  a  premi- 
um; we  therefore  award  the  maker,  John  Dainea,  of  Bir- 
mingham, a  ])remium  of  a  diploma  and  Trausactions. 

So.  19.  Hot  air  furnaces,  registers  and  stoves  for  do.,  C.  P. 

Kneeland,  Detroit, _.. Diploma. 

Nob.  69  to  77  inclusive  are  all  articles  manufactured  and  pre- 
sent^id  by  Messrs.  H,  Sangster  &  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
consisting  of  various  stcHmhoat,  rail  road,  and  other 
lamps,  of  beautiful  and  ingenious  workmanship,  we  there- 
fore award  a ._ Diploma. 

No- 106,  An  open,  one  seat  buggy,  of  excellent  constructioK 
and  finish,  for  which  we^ward  the  first  premium,  Moses 
Slanfield,  Jackson,  diploma  and $5  00 

So.  209.  Open  buggy,  Vreeland  &  Sperry,  Ann  Arbor,  2d 

premium, 3  00 

No.l79.  A  superb  two  hoi-sc  carriage,  manufactured  at  Roch- 
ester, New  York,  by  Mr.  Cunningham  and  presented  by 
George  Heron,  of  Detroit, Diploma. 

No.  187.  2  horse  shoes,  J.  B.  Brumfield,  Plymouth, Diploma. 

1(0.188.  2  horse  sloes,  Thomas  Hail,  Detroit 1  00 

Nos.  SI6  to  230.  All  articles  of  elegant  cabinet  furniture,  of 
foreign  manufacture,  presented  by  J.  W.  Tillman,  of 
Detroit, Transactions. 

No.  232,  consists  of  three  top  buggies,  manufactured  at  Tole- 
do, Ohio;  also  one  2  seated  carriage,  all  very  beautiful 
in  appear.ince,  and  novel  andiageuious  in  construction,  L. 
M.  Butts - Diploma. 

Noa.  3  and  4.  A  two  horse  carriage  and  I  2  seated  rockaway. 
Both  are  splendid  and  ingenious  in  their  formation,  mani- 
festing superior  skill,  which  our  limits  will  not  enable  us 
adequately  to  describe,  Messrs.  Paton&  Co.,  Detroit, 
diploma  and 10  OO 
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No.  2*^4  II  d  a  mam  n  th  ha  m  bt  11  be  denomina- 
t  d  n  u  h  p  um  ng  that  n  th  n  of  the  kind  has 
h  t  t  !  n  p  nt  d  t  t!  n  f  Wolverines, 
nd  f  th  xl  b  t  f  u  h  na  t  ]y  kill,  persever- 
e  nd  pat  n  n  d  and  t  u  t  ng  that  won- 
derful, mafchlesa  and  beautiful  at  tide,  we  award  the 
maker.  Professor  Barnes,  of  Port  Huron,  aprem.  Transactions. 
So.  22,  bedstead  faBtenings.  A  valuable  article,  as  bedsteads 
thus  fastened  could  be  instantly  taken  down  and  removed 
from  the  room  in  case  of  fire,  J.  T.  Willson,  Jackson,  Diploma. 
Bo.  49  to  55  inclusive,  consisting  of  several  varieties  of  leath- 
er, Messrs.  Ladue  &  Eldred,  Detroit, __ Diploma. 

Your  committee  are  aware  that  in  many  cases,  justice  has  not  been 
done  to  exhibitors,  as  we  are  not  sufficiently  informed  in  relation  to 
many  articles  belonging  to  our  department. 

JOHN  BUaUH, 
WM.  W,  CALKINS, 
Committee. 


The  committee  on  paintings,  drawings  and  dagurreo types,  report 
that  the  heat  specimen  of  animal  painting  in  oil,  is 

No,  IS,  cattle  scene,  by  L.  T.  Ives,  Detroit, $3  00 

Best  specimen   of  oil  painting,  hy  Michigan  Artist,  No.  65, 

"TheMizers,"  F.  E.  Cohen,  Detroit, 3  00 

They  recommend  the  following,    as  possessing  great  merit,  and 
worthy  of  praise: 

No.  8,  an  India  ink  painting.  Miss  Sarah  E.  Smith,  Detroit, . .     1  00 
"  3B,  two  landscape  drawings  in  monochromatic,  Mrs,  Mark 

Iiorris,Ypsilanti, 2  00 

No.  76,  a  fruit  piece,  John  Atkinson,  Detroit, Diploma. 

"    57,  monochromatic   painlrag  in  rustic  frame,  the  whole 
work  executed  by  the  exhibitor,  Miss .  Standish,  Homeo, 

Macomb  county, _ Downing's  Cottage  Residences. 

So.  45,  a  picture  frame,  gilt,  aud  carved  with  great  taste  and 

skill,  John  Atkinson,  Detroit, - _ Diploma. 
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No.  52,  a  design  for  a  hotel,  Lum  and  Ford,  Detroit, Diploma. 

"    53,         do  cliurch,         do  do     _-     " 

Best  specimen  of  daguerreotype,  No.  44,  M.  Sulton,  Detroit,     2  00 
2d  best        do  do       fii),  O   D-  Moore,     "  1  00 

F.  B.  COHEN, 
HENRY  LEDYAltD, 
BENJ.FOLLETT, 

Cowttiiilee. 


The  ooromittee  appointed  to  examiDe  the  various  articlea  in  the  de- 
partment of  needle  work,  &c.,  would  present  the  following  report: 

That  from  the  great  number  of  articles  to  be  examined  iliey  found 
it  very  difficult  to  make  the  full  examinations  so  as  to  compare  per- 
fectly. Yet  they  are  satisfied  of  having  done  the  work  assigned 
them  as  carefully  and  impartiiilly  as  could  possibly  have  been  done 
under  the  circumstances,  and  present  the  result  of  their  decisions  as 
follows: 

No.  2.  one  straw  bonnet.  In  tlsis  article  there  was  no  oconipeti- 
tion.     This  bonnet  is  finely  wrought  hy  Mi's.  Jacob  Hen- 

drickson,  Pontiac, 3  00 

No.  1,  embroidered  mantilla  or  cape.  This  article  presents 
evidence  of  much  careful  and  ingenious  needle  work. 
We  recommend  to  the  maker,  Miss  Clara  Davis,  of  Yp- 

silanti,  a  premium  of 3  00 

No.  92,  a  very  neatly  embroidered  pair  of  suspenders.  These 

show  fine  taste  and  very  neat  execution, 1  00 

No.  6,  a  crochet  quilt.  This  is  a  very  neat  article,  showe 
much  and  very  careful  labor,  1st  premium,  Mrs.  A.  Fow- 
ler, Detroit, - 2  00 

No.  1 !,  one  needle  work  wall  basket,  beautifully  wrought  by 

Mrs.   GrifBn,  Detroit, 1  CO 

No.  15,  a  beautifully  wrought  scripture  scene,  showing  fii.e 

taste  and  much  work,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Williams,  Detroit,...  2  00 
No's  IB  snd  17,  a  very  fine  group  of  neatly  wrought  nrtreles 

showing  much  taste  and  labor,  Misa  Gillmun, Detroit,..  2  00 
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No.  18.  one  satin  embroidered  pin  cusliion,  Miss  D.  Brown, 

Ypsilanti, $1   00 

No.  36,  one  satin  smoking  cap,  embroidered;  a  moat  exquisite 
piece  of  needle  work,  and  while  tbe  committee  feel  obli- 
ged to  reoommead  it  for  the  first  premium  in  needle  work, 
they  cannot  but  regret  thnt  so  much  taste,  beauty  and 
skill  should  be  bestowed  upon  an  article  to  be  used  for 
so  unworthy  a  purpose;     Miss  C.  H.  Spencer,  Ypsilanti,.  3  00 

Ko.  21  and  32,  knit  bed  spreads  or  counterpanes,  of  most 
eseellent  quality,  both  showing  great  skill  and  labor.  To 
the  latter  number  we  recommend  the  premium,  E.  M. 
&  A.  H  Moyles,  Detroit, __ 2  00 

No.  23,  2  silk  bonnets,  very  neat,  beautiful  workmanship,  B. 

Freedman  &  Bro.,  Detroit, - 2  00 

No.  24,  a  neat  piece  of  worsted  work,  deserving  raucia  credit. 

Miss  Mary  S.  Palmer,  Detroit, -- --     2  GO 

No.  25,  2  pieces  of  fancy  bead  work,  finely  wrought,  show- 
ing mueb  taste,  Mrs.  P.  E.  DeMill,  Detroit, 1  00 

No.  53,  1  silk  patch  work  table  opver,  very  carefully  wrought, 
showing  patient  labor  and  much  skill,  Mrs.  EJddet,  De- 
troit,      3  00 

No.  30,  a  tapestry  work  table  cover,  wrought  with  great  skill, 

a  very  beautiful  article,  Mrs.  P.  Desnoyers,  Detroit, 2  00 

No.  31,  1  crochet  lamp  mat,  the  first  work  of  a  little  girl, 
and  is  worthy  of  praise,  as  showing  both  industry  and 
genius,  Miss  A.  Clark,  Detroit, 1  00 

No.  34,  one  shell  work  chair,  an  article  wrought  with  gi'eat 
care.  The  committee  found  it  somewhat  difficult  to  de- 
cide between  several  very  neat  articles  of  this  class,  yet 
ihey  felt  obliged  on  account  of  the  neatness  and  great 
accuracy,  as  well  as  the  very  substantial  chai'acter  of  the 
work,  to  recommend  for  a  premium,  Mrs.  EUwood,  De- 
troit,  2  00 

No.  20,  1  smoking  cap,  neatly  wrought  by  Miss  C.  Davis, 

ypsilanti, 1  00 

No.  37,  1  beautifully  embroidered  handkerchief,  also  an  em- 
broidered collar,  both  very  neat,  to  the  latter  the  oom- 
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mittee  recommed  a  premium,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Hubbard,  De- 
No.  39, 1  very  neat  purse  and  one  crochet  shawl,  v«ry  cred- 

ilable  to  die  maker,  Miss  M.  W.  Ballard,  Ypsilanti, 

So.  40,  one  very  beautifully  wrought  fire-screen.     This  arti- 
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rought  byalady  aged  61 
The  committee  confess 
B  to  deeide  between  this  and 
lork,  yet  tliey  felt  obliged  to 
yield  the  palm  to  the  other;  still  the  committee  deem 
this  article  as  worthy  of  great  praise,  and  recoramenda 
discretionary  premium,  Mrs.  J.  N.  Elbert,  Detroit, 

Sfo.  41,  a  very  handsome  group  of  fancy  needle  work,  exliib- 
iting  fine  taste  and  workmanship,  Mrs.  Caton,  Detroit,.. 

No.  43,  one  embroidered  chair  and  four  ottomans,  very  beau- 
tiful, and  tastefully  wrought, Misses  Baldwin,  Detroit,.. 

No.  48,  three  cases  gentlemen's  shii'ts — they  show  very  neat 
workmanship  in  a  very  useful  brancli  of  home  industry, 
Mrs.  E,  Thomas,  Detroit, 

No.  48,  one  sofa  cushion,  one  pair  of  ottomans,  and  one  sam- 
ple of  fancy  work,  Mrs.  R.  W,  Van  Fossen,  Detroit,. 

Na  49,  one  piece  of  gitt  frame  worsted  work;  this  is  a  very 
beautiful  piece  of  work  of  the  kind,  being  a  representa- 
tion of  Bolten  Abbey,  and  does  very  great  credit  to  the 
genius  and  industry  of  the  lady  who  wrought  it,  Mrs. 
Charles  Pi quette,  Detroit, Downing's  Cotl 

No.  50,  a  shell  work  gothio  church,  constructed  by  a  daughter 
of  Michigan,  now  in  California,  of  very  beautiful  work- 
manship— the  committee  regret  that  it  has  been  some- 
whatdamagedon  its  way  hither,  by  which  its  beauty  is 
somewhat  impaired — we  recommend  a  premium,  Mrs. 
H.  B.  Wiihington,  Lasalle,  Monroe  county, 1  00 

No.  66,  a  shell  work  cottage — this  article  is  beautifully  and 
tastefully  arranged,  and  deserves  great  credit,  Mrs.  E, 
W.  Withington.   Lasalle,  Monroe  county, 2  00 

No.  CO.  this  consists  of  one  doil  bedstead,  very  beautiful,  also 
two  boxes  of  shells  very  tastefully  and  beautifully  ar- 
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ranged,  Mrs.  B.  B.  Kerclievat,  Detroit.  Encyclope- 
dia of  Domestic  Economy. 

No.  65,  1   pink  crocliet   hat,  a  Fery  neatly  wrouglif  article, 

showing  genius  and  industry,  Mrs.  F.  Finley,  Detroit,..?!  0& 

No.  68,  a  case  of  ornamental  hair  work,  set  in  jewelry. 
These  ardcles  are  exquisitely  wronght  and  show  much 
taste  and  skill,  Mrs.  Lemcke,  Detroit, 2  00 

No.  69,  two  1  Eirge  ottomans  of  very  fine  workmanship,  worthy 

of  much  praise,  Mrs.  P.  Buhl,  Detroit, 2  00 

No.  70.,  one  hour  glass  stand,  a  veiy  neat  article,  Miss  Cor- 
nelia M,  Ayers,  Detroit, _ .    1  00 

No.  27,  one  silk  patch  work  table  cover,  a  beautiful  article, 
exhibiting  taste  and  industry,  Mrs.  H.  E.  De  Garmo, 
Ann  Arbor, 2  00 

No.  74,  a  very  prettily  wrought  worsted  camp  chair,  Miss 

Duffield,  Detroit, 2  00 

No.  76,  one  hour  glass  stand.  The  competition  between  this 
and  No.  To  is  so  close  that  the  committee  do  not  pretend 
to  judge.  Miss  Ayre?,  Detroit, I  00 

No.  78,  eleven  pieces  of  ornamental  needle  work,  showing 

much  labor  and  taste,  Mrs.  J.  Starkweather,  Ypailanti, . .  2  00 

No.  180,  a  worsted  work  table  spread  and  one  work  bag,  very 

neat.Mrs.'Wm.  Hale,  Detroit, I  00 

No.  45,  a  cotton  quilt,  Mrs.  Isaac  J.  Voorhies,  Waterford,...   1  00 

No,  46,  two  pine    burr  baskets  and  one  port  folio,  neatly 

wrought,  Miss  Mary  N.  Smith,  Detroit, 1  00 

No.  82,  white  cotton  quilt,  very  neatly  wrought,  Edw.  Saw- 
yer, Grand  Blanc, 2  00 

No.  86,  two  fly  brushes,  neatly  wrought  of  peacock  feathers, 

very  beautiful,  Mrs.  B.  G.  Stimson,  Detroit, 8  00 

No,  30,  one  pnir  lamp  mats,  worsted,  neatly  wrought,  G.  W. 

Collins,  Farmington, : 1  00 

No.  49,  one  worsted  and  silk  sofa  pillow,  crocliet  work,  ^irs. 

Chas.  Piquette.  Detroit, 1  00 

Ko.  51,  worsted  embroidery,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Matthews,  Pontiao,     1  00 

No.  59,  a  show  case  oE  laucy  articles,  consisting  of  2  lamp 
mata,  1  slumber  cushion,  1  net  toiled  cushion,  1  wall  bas- 
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ket,  5  pair  child'n  socks,  2  small  scarfs,  1  comforter,  1 
crochet  work  bug,  1  crochet  bag  for  soiled  mualins,  &c. 
This  ia  a  very  beautiful  group  of  oilicles,  and  tlie  com- 
mitlee  think  well  deserves  the  premium  for  the  best  va- 
riety of  worsted  work,  Mrs.  Babp,  Detroit,  _  _ Diploma. 

No.  68,  1  camp  chair,  although  not  quite  in  season  for  compe- 
tion,  yet  the  committee  noiiced  it  and  cannot  but  regret 
that  it  was  nut  entered  in  season,  a  beautiful  article,  by 

Miss  Sarah  Bingham,  Dftroit, $100 

No.  138,  1  silk  patch  work   ehair,  containing  3,206   pieces, 
beautifully  wrought,  by  Mrs.  A.  A,  Fish,  Detroil,  Down- 
ing's  Cottage  Residencss, 
No.  lOe,  a  very  neat  shell  work  quilt,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Comstoek, 

Port   Huron,____ - 1   00 

No.  109,  a  cotton  patch  work  quilt,  an  article  not  only  beau- 
iifully  designed  but  very  finely  executed,  Mrs.  E.  Force, 

Manchester, 2  00 

There  are  many  other  articles  which  the  committee  would  be  very 
happy  to  mention  with  commendation,  as  showing  taste,  skill  and  in- 
dustry, but  cannot,  for  want  of  time. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

X  A.  BATJGHMAN, 
C/mirman  of  Committee. 


FRUIT. 
The  committee  on  fruit  respectfully  report  (hat  they  have  exam- 
ined the  fruits  presented  for  exhibition  and  award  the  following  pre- 
miums: 
No.  34,  best  and  greatest  variety  of  good  table  apples,  Jas. 

II.  Fellows,  Manchester Hovey's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees. 

No,  23,  2d  best  and  greatest  variety  of  good  table  apples, 

Cyrua  A.   Chipman,  Rochester, $5  00 

No.  48,  3d  best  and  greatest  variety  of  good  table  apples,  A. 

Streeler,  Bruce,  Thomas' Fruit  Book  and_ 2  00 

No.  38,  beat  10  varieties  table  apples,  Albert  Terry,  Avon,..  5  00 
No.  78, 2d         do  do         Wait  Peck,  Manchester,..  3  00 
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No.  125,  best  6  winter  varieties   table    apples,  J.G.Welch, 

Plymouth, .  .Hovey's  Magazine, of  Horticulture. 

Ho,  2a,  6  good  winter  varieties  table  apples,  Isaac  W.  Rug- 

g!es,  Ponliac, Hovey's  Magazine  of  Holticulture. 

No.  44,  3d  best  6  good  wioter  varieties  *  table   apples,  Wm, 

Ten  Brook,  Adrian, Downing's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees. 

No,  29,  best,  andgreatest  variety  of  pears,  J,  C.  Holmes,  De- 
troit,   Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees,  with  colored  Plates. 

No.  81,  2d  best  and  greatest  variety  of  pears,  B,  G.  Sliiuson, 

Detroit, I  vol,  Horticulturist, 

No.  10,  best  10  specimens  peaches,  E«v.  Chsis.  Fox,  Grosse 

Isle, - - $3  00 

No,  33,  best  6   specimens   seedling  peaches,  D,  D,  Gillet, 

Sharon, -,    2  00 

No,  28,  best  12  quinces,  J.  Simmons,  Farmington, _ .   5  00 

No.  18,  'Id     12     do      Linus  Cone,  Troy, Hovey's  Magazine. 

No.  75,  3d     13     do     Thomas  Keal,  Ann  Arbor,. ..Mich,  Farmer. 

No.  30,  best  and  most  extensive  collection  of  grapes  grown 

in  the  open  air,  J,  C.  Holmes, «6  00 

No,  86,  2d  best  and  moat  extensive  collection  of  grapes  grown 
in  the  open  air,  0,  0,  Trowbridge,  Detroit,  Allen  on  the 
Grape  and ^ 2  00 

No.  86 ,  best  dish  of  native  grapes  grown  in  the  open  air,  Ca- 
tawba, C.  C.  Trowbridge, 2  00 

No,  30,  2d  best  dish  of  native  grapes  grown  in  the  open  air, 

J.  C.  Holmes,.-- Allen  on  the  Grape. 

No.  104,  best  4  specimens  of  muslimelon,  John  Ford,  Det.,..*2  00 

No,  108,  2d  best        do         John  8.  Bagg,  Detroit,.. Mich.  Farmer. 
The  committee  recommend  the  following  discretionary  premiums: 

No.  27,  a  very  fine  collection  of  foreign  grapes  grown  in  the 

open  air,  F,  K  Eldred,  Detroit, Alien  on  the  grape. 

Ho.  81,  a  very  fine  collection  of  foreign  grapes  under  glass, 

B.  G.  Stitnson, Allen  on  the  grape. 

No.   2-2,  a  very  fine  dish  of  foreign  grapes,  Black   Prince, 

grown  in  the  open  air,  Francis  Raymond,  Detroit,  Transactions, 

No.  47,  a  jar  containing  nine  very  large  and  fine  yellow  Al- 

berge  peaches,  T.  Butterfield,  Brooklyn,  Thomas'  Fmit  Book. 
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Best  sample  of  currant  wine,  Mrs.  J.  Palmer,  Detroit,  Down- 

ing's  Cottage  Besidences. 
No.  28,  2d  best  sample  of  currant  wine,  A.  0.  Hubbard,  T)e- 

troil^ Country  Residences. 

Best  sample  cider  vinegar,  &..C.  Hubbard,  Detroit,.  ..Transactions. 

Best  sample  wine  vinegar,  H.  Walker,  Detroit, Transactions. 

Your  committee  would  particularly  notice  a  very  fine  collec- 
tion of  fruits  from  Messrs.  Frost  &  Co.,  of  Rochester, 

N.  Y.,  for  which  they  recommend  a Diploma. 

No.  138,  two  dishes  of  very  fine  peaches  from  Wra,  Baby,  of 

Chatham,  Canada  West, Transactions. 

The  show  of  apples  was  good,  several  lots  being  so  nearly  equal 
in  specimens  of  good  quality,  that  some  to  which  no  premium  was 
awarded,  would  have  been  recommended  for  discretionary  premiums 
but  for  the  number  of  inferior  kinds  with  which  they  were  mixed, 
viz:  Ohesbro  Russet,  Pennock's  Red  Winter,  Black  Gilliflower,  &c 
These  varieties  should  not  be  offered  at  our  fairs. 

JAMES  DOUQALL, 
J.  W.  SCOTT, 
A.  P.  COOK, 

CommitCee. 


FLOWERS. 

The  committee  on  flowers  respectfully  report,  that  after  making  as 
careful  an  esaminationof  the  extensive  collection  submitted  for  in- 
spectioo,  as  their  limited  time  would  admit,  they  award  the  premi- 
ums as  follows: 

No.  81,  the  best  and  greatest  variety  and  quantity  of  cut  flow- 
ers, B.  G.  Stimson,  Detroit, $3  00 

No.  1 1 4,  best  and  greatest  variety  of  dahlias.  Mixer  &  Co., 

Detroit, _ Beck's  Botany  of  the  U.  a 

No.  80,  2d  best,  Wm.  Adair.  Detroit, 1  oi> 

"      best  12  dissimilar  blooms,  Wm,  Adair,  Hovcj'f  Mag- 
azine of  Horticulture; 
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Ka  101.  3d  best  12  dissimilar  blooms,  John  Ford,  Detroit,..   SI  OO 

-'  102,  best  single  dH,bli;i,  Jolin  Ford, _ 100 

"  80,  best  and  greatest  variety  of  rosea,  Wm.  Adair,  De- 
troit      2  00 

Ko.  81,  best  six  viirieties  of  phlox,  B,  G.  Slimson, 3  00 

"  115,  best  and  greatest  variety  of  verbenas,  Mixer  &  Co.,     2  00 
"  81,  bdst  colleciion  of  green   house  plants  owned  by  one 

ptrson,  B.  G.  Sdmson,  Detroit 3  00 

No.  81,  Best  floral  design,  B.  G.  Stimson, Horticulturist. 

Ko.  11 IJ,  2d  best  floral  design.  Mixer  &  Co.,  Detroit, 2  00 

"  103,  best  hand  boquel,  flat,  John  Ford,  Detroit, 2  00 

"  121,  2d  best       "  "       Mrs.  J.  C.  Holmes,  Detroit,     1  00 

"  111^,  best  round  boquet,  Mixer  &  Co.,. .Beck's  Botany  ofU.  S. 

"  81,  2d       "  "         B.  a  Btimson,  Detroit,. 100 

"  119,  best  and  most  beautifully  arranged  basket  of  flow- 
ers. Miss  Luoinda  Wallser,  Detroit, 2  00 

Tile  collection  of  dahlias  was  large,  very  fine,  and  of  superior 
bloom.  Your  committee  found  the  task  of  deciding  for  premiums 
very  difficult,  where  all  were  sobeauLiful  and  so  little  inferior  to  each 
other. 

No,  101  was  a  fine  coUectioii. 
"  ]  37,  a  collection  from  A,  Frost  &  Co,,  Rochester,  N.  Y,, 

were  superb — we  recommend  a  premium  of $1  00 

Also  a  pyramid  of  Dahlias  was  elegant     Among  the 
miscellaneous  flowers.  No.  112,   from  Mixer  ife  Co.,  was 

a  beautiful  bonuet, 1  00 

Ho.  102,  was  a  fine  collection  of  green  house  plants,  contain- 

tftining  many  choice  and   rare  varieties, 1  00 

From  Mrs.  Duct.  Smith,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  a  fiat  bouquet,  very 

beautiful  and  very  tasttfully  arranged, 1  00 

Ko.  19,  2  mammoih  Cacti,  from  J.  H.  Morrison,  Detroit,...  1  OO 
The  committee  remark  that  they  were  compelled  to  pass  by  flowers 
in  some  instances,  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  those  presenting 
them,  riot  having  entered  them  according  £o  the  rules  prescribed  by 
the  Society.  Your  committee  suggest  that  ii  be  made  a  rule  of  the 
Society,  that  each  person  presenting  flowers  for  a  premium  shall  also 
present  a  written  list  with  names  and  numbers  of  the  articles  pre- 
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gented.     Until  this  is  done,  !he  decisions  of  judges  must  bo  more 


It  is  desirable  in  all  miscellaneous  collections  that  tbe  number  aud 
E am es  should  accompany  ibe  flowers;  and  it  is  surprising  to  the  com- 
mittee that  florists  and  gardeners  do  not  pay  more  attention  to  this 
part  of  the  subject. 

All  of  which  is  reapeetfuliy  submitted. 

D,  C.  WALKER, 
MRS.  R.  R,  NORRIS, 
GimimiUee. 


VEGETABLES. 
The  undersigned,  committee  on  vegetables,    award  tho  following 
premiums: 

No.  18,  best  white  table  turnips,  Linus  Cone,  Troy, %\  00 

No.  30,  three  best  crook  neck  squash,  D.  S.  Dean,  Canton, 

Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
No.  20,  best  round  squash,  weighing    83  lbs.  each,  D,  S. 

Dean, 1  00 

No.  32,  second  best  pumpkins,  D  D   C  llet,  Sharon, 1   00 

No.  50,  twelve  best  ears  seed  corn    I  S  Ba„g        2  00 

No.  51,  beat  and  largest  pumpkins  J  S  B  gg  Gardner's  Far- 
mer's Dictionary. 

No.  52,  twelve  best  table  beets,  J.  S.  Bagg, .  _ 1  00 

No.  55,  best  12  tomatoes,  do         I  00 

No's  61,  62  and  63,  second  premium  for  seed  potatoes,  J.  S, 

Bagg, (jaj  lord  &  Tucker's  American  Husbandry. 

No.  124,  beat  seed  potatoes,  B  G.  Stimson, 1  00 

No.  106,  six  best  stalk*  celery,  John  Ford, Transactions, 

No.  105,  best  and  greatest  distmct  variety  of  vegetables  rais- 
ed by  the  exhibitor,  John  Ford, .  _ _  -   5  00 

No.  107,  2d  best  3  heads  of  cabbage,  John  Ford,.  ..Mich.  Farmer. 

No.  118,  twelve  beat  carrots,  Bela  Hubbard,  Detroit, 1  00 

No,  118,  twelve  best  parsnips,  Bela  Hubbard, 1  00 

No.  120,  best-|  peck  lima  beans,  0.  B.  Blackmar,  Moscow,..    1  00 
So.  123,  best  buncli  of  onions,  A  Wood,  Detroit I  00 
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No.  19,  best  I  peck  fable  potatoes,  N.  D.  Bingliam,  Clarlislon,$2  00 

No.  i:i3,  best  vegetable  eggs,  0.  V.  N.  Lotlirop, 1  00 

No.  134,  six  very  fine  Aberdeen  turnips,  Hubbard  &  Davis, 

Detroit _ Transactions. 

No,  135,  three  ears  Stowell's  ever  green  sweet  corn,  Hub- 
bard &  Davis, Transactions. 

No,  87,  best  three  heads  cabbage,  George  Crabb,  Ilamlramck,.  ,2  00 

Simeon  Haven,  of  Trenton,  exhibited  ^ven  varieties  of  very 

fine   potatoes,   which  have  severally  resisted  the  rot. 

These  potatoes  were  not  entered  in  lime  for  a  premium. 

"We  would,  however  recommend  that  a  premium  be 

awarded  him, Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

S.  H.  PRESTON, 
JOHN  CHAMBERLAIN, 
ConaaiClee. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES. 
The  commitfee  on  Miscellaneous  Articles  respectfully  report  that 
they  have  examined  with  as  much  care  as  time  has  permitted,  the  ar- 
ticles assigned  to  them.  Their  duties  are  the  more  onerous  and 
difiiciilt,  from  the  fact  that  in  most  instances  their  exBiainations  have 
been  confined  to  single  specimens  without  the  opportunity  of  com- 
paring with  difterent  articles  of  the  same  class.  They  have  also  to 
award  discretionary  premiums  only,  as  the  executive  committee  can- 
not affix  beforehand  premiums  to  articles  not  enumerated,  becausenot 
foreseen.  Donbiless  many  articles  worthy  of  a  premium  will  be 
found  which  are  not  herein  recomtnended,  for  your  committee  not 
being  advised  of  the  amount  which  the  executive  committee  can  thus 
appropriate,  have  feared  they  might  trespass  upon  funds  otherwise 


A  few  articles  upon  the  schedule  are  not  mentioned,  for  the  rea- 
son that  they  were  not  found,  while  others  needed  explanations  from 
the  exhibitors  to  enable  your  committee  to  do  full  justice  to  their 
merits.  Id  general  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  articles  presented 
afford  gratifying  testJmonj  that  in  ingecuitj  and  mechanical  skill,  we 
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ahall  BOOH  rival  older  States  and  more  densely  populated  communi- 
ties; eompeling  successfully  with  their  aociimulated  capital  and  long 

experience. 

The  committee  recommend  tbe  following  premiums: 

No.  8,  3  eases  of  confectionary,  affording  evidence  that  Mich- 
igan need  not  go  abroad  for  this  article  of  luxury,  Wm. 
Phelps,   Detroit, |3  00 

No.  15,  ornamental   pen,  tastefully  wi'ouglit,  Henry    Blake, 

Detroit .__ Transactions. 

No,  17,  riding  saddle,  worthy  of  favorable  notice,  Joab  Poli- 

hemas,  Marshall, --.     2  00 

No.  22,  com  and  cob  mill,  appears  well  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose designed  and  worthy  the  attention  of  every  farmer, 
J.  T.  Wilson,  Jackson, 6  00 

No.  23,  passenger  railroad  car.  The  style  and  finish  of  this 
article,  it  is  believed,  is  not  excelled  by  any  State  in  the 
Union.  The  mechanica  whose  united  skill  produced Jt 
are  worthy  the  highest  measure  of  praise  that  this  so- 
ciety can  bestow.  It  is  recommended  that  a  saitahle  tes- 
tiijjomal  be  directed  by  the  executive  committee  io  the 
Michigiin  Central  Railroad, Diploma. 

No.  — ,  specimen  of  book  binding,  which  for  strength  and  du- 
rability wo  recommend  a  premium,  A.  EJchmond,  De- 
troit,   Diploma. 

No.  193,  another  specimen  of  book  binding,  for  beauty  and 
eleg'ance  of  finish  we  recommend  a  premium,  Friend 
Palmer,  Detroit, - Transactions, 

No.  263,  a  Spanish  Jack,  considered  a  good  specimen,  and 
to  the  attention  of  the  executive  committee  is  respect- 
fully suggested  the  encouragement  that  is  needed,  Isaac 
Coaaens,  Detroit, __ _ 5  09 

No.  87,  a  great  .variety  of  chewing  tobacco  and  cigars,  very 

credilable  fo  exhibitor,  Henry  Miller,  Detroit,  Diploma  &  3  00 

No.  90,  large  gas  lamp,  merits  favorable  notice,  Edw.  Shep- 

ard,  Detroit, - -Diploma. 

No.  9'2,  melodeon,  a  good  instrument  and  worthy  of  encour- 
agement, J.  R.  Smith,  Adrian, ,......> ..   3  00 
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No.  94,  water  dmwer,  should  be  further  tested  to  show  its  s«- 
perioriiy  as  an  artiulu  of  pure  necessity,  Staver  &  Gid- 
dinge,   MHrord,.___ ^2  00 

No.  12,  twine  wound  com  brooms,  an  excellent  artiule,  Jolm 

HulcLins,  SouiMu^ld, --. -  2  00 

No.  95,  wire  and  twine  wound  corn  brooms,  very  good,  Alex- 
ander Wattles,  Troy, 1  00 

No.  110,  cypberingmachine,  noexplanation given  to  tliecom- 
mittee,  they  thei'efore  refer  it  to  the  curious,  Hugo  Feal- 
ity,  Detroit, _ - Transactions, 

No.  351  and  3ti3,  specimens  of  deer,  ruined  by  the  bondage 
of  civilization,  shut  out  of  their  forest  home,  they  lose 
much  of  their  beaaty. 

No.  132,  spring  lounge,  N.  Flattery,  Detroit,  diploma  and,.     2  00 

No.  133,  thread  reel  and  ball,  an  ingenious  and  useful  arti- 
cle, Peter  Cheld,  Detroit, _ _ Transactions, 

No.  134,  CBse  of  jewelry  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Valentino 
&  Cruwell,  Detroit,  highly  creditable  to  the  manufactu- 
rers, and  worthy  of  the  Society's  highest  premium,  Val- 
entine &   Cruwell,  Detroit, Medai. 

No.  137,  upright  piano,  sweet  tone,  the  manufacture  is  purely 
domestic  and  highly  creditable  to  the  manufacturer,  H. 
Schoonraalier,  Detroit,  diploma   and ..i —      1  00 

No.  23?,  a  7  octave  piano,  of  superior  finish  and  tone,  of 
great  power  and  compass,  worthy  of  the  State,  J. 
Blojnk,  Detroit,  diploma  and 1  00 

No.  100,  wire  cloth,  fine  specimens  of  a  most  useful  article, 

Wm.  Snow,   Detroit, Diploma. 

No.  142,  gravestones,  L,P.  Hurd,  Marahatl, 2  00 

No.  144,  light  fancy  double  harness;  when  such  are  made  in 
Michigan  we  need  not  go  elsewhere.  J.  P.  Booth,  Fen- 
lonville,  diploma  and --- 3  00 

No.  161,  Banning's  body  brace,  too  well  known  to  need  com- 
mendation. Duct.  Rose,  Detroit^ Diploma- 
No.  165,  2  bbls.  plaster,  an  excellent  article,  Diivid  French, 

Detroit,  TrMsactions  and 2  00 

Ho.  168,  sole  and  upper  leather,  Geo.  Kirby,  Detroit,  Transactions. 
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No.  169,  Spanish  saddle,  a  well  msnufaclured  article,  mid  h 

descrvinw  a  favorable  Dotice,  Oriin  Derby  Niles, DiploniB. 

Ho.  170,  eoivbuiis,  a  good  article,  0.  Starr,  Royal  Oak,  Tranp actions. 

No.  l7l,  a  case  of  gold  pena,  a  great  variety  and  worthy  of 

favorable  notice,  Chas.  Piquette,  Detfoit. Diploma. 

No.  174,  ajar  of  cream  candy,  Benj.  Lee,  Detroit,  Transac- 
tions and - ,  - _  _ .  _ .     1  00 

No.  178,  artificial   toetb — a    splendid  and   necessary  article, 

DoaL  L.  C.  Whiting,  Detroit,  _ ,  -  - .  Diploma. 

No.  181,  telegvapluc  instruments  and  electrical  apparatus,  J. 

A.  Baiiey,  Detroit, Medal. 

No.  182,  electro  magnetic  instruments,  C.  Crosman,  Detroit,. MdaL 
"    183,  in^ot    copper — fine  specimens  of  the  finest  copper 

known  to  the  commercial  world,  J.  R,  Grout,  De(roi^  Transacts. 

No.  184,  wi^  and  hair  work,  unsurpassed,  Wra.  Tate,  "     ..Diploma, 

"   186,  carriage  whips.  L.  8.  Noble,  Detroit, 1  00 

"  189  specimeni  of  whittling  displays  ingenuity  thai  shows 
its  maker  capable  of  u  biei  ing  more  valuable  ends,  A. 
Smith  &  bons  Birmmghim Transactiona 

No.  191,  fancy  colored  morocci,  good  specimens,  and  deserv- 
ing fivorable  notii,p  John  Lsdue,  Detroit, Diploma 

So.  19G,  pressed  brick,  renwjkiible  for  smoothness  and  beau- 
ty, Ch^.  H.  Wood,  Detroit, $3  00 

No.  197,  electro  plated  ware,  appears  to  be  well  m;»nufaotii- 
rcd,  and  ought  to  be  encouraged,  Judson  Rockwell,  De- 
troit,   Diploma. 

No.  200,  Yankee  knife  sharpener  a  good  domestic  article,  Kli- 

sha  Tyler,  Detroit,  Tranaaotionsi. 

No,  201,  miniature  copper  tea  ktttle  male  out  of  a  single 
cent — the  apprentice  of  U.n  months  only  needs  to  culti- 
vate his  ingenuity  by  persevermg  efforts,  to  become  a  boss 
mechanic,  Henry  J.  Hopkms   Detroit SOO' 

No.  202,  lot  of  cabinet  furniture,  of  fine  workmanship  and 
finish,  highly  creditable,  Howard,  Watkins  A  Cu.,  De- 
troit,   - —  Diploma. 
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No.  206,  an  extensivo  variety  of  cabinet  furniture,  tastefully 

and  tiiorouglily  manufactured,  Stevens  cfe  Zng,  Detroii,  Diploma. 

No.  207,  acase  of  silver  ware,  splendid,  Geo.  Doty,  "  " 

No.  210,  farmers'  baskets,  a  good  artiele,  S.  Perkins,  York, 

No.  177,  Lyons  Katharia,  Jamaica  ginger,  and  an  assortment 
of  perfumery,  equal  to  any  foreij^n  article  and  worthy 
Amerioaa  patronage,  L.  S.  King,  New  Yoi'l:, Diploma. 

No's  214  and  216,  rifle  and  shot  guns.  These  speoimeaa  of 
Michigan  msnufacture  exhibit  mechanical  skill  and 
workmanship  unsurpassed,  John  Sutherland,  Ann  Ar- 
bor   3  00 

No.  232,  stucco  washed  brick.  Should  this  article  prove  as 
valuable  as  it  promises,  it  will  be  of  great  importance, 
and  a  great  saving  in  the  moi'e  expensive  paints,  E.  Van 
Zandt,  Detroit, .-  2  00 

No.  236,  lire  proof  paint,  W.  P.  &  Levi  Wilson,  Brooklyn, 

Ohio, - Diploma. 

No,  — ,  a  box  of  mineral  paint  discovered  sixty  days  since 
in  Sharon,  Washtenaw  county,  by  John  Townsend.  It 
bids  fair  to  rival  the  Ohio  article.  It  should  be  thorough- 
ly tested,  and  the  ailention  of  the  society  ia  especially 
invited  to  it.  If  it  proves  capable  of  preserving  our 
buildings  from  fire  as  well  as  water,  it  cannot  be  too 
highly  prized, Diploma. 

No.  47,  fifty  samples  of  merino  wool.  These  being  very  su- 
perior specimens,  fine  and  uniform,  it  is  recommended 
that  a  premium  be  awarded  the  owner  on  presentation 
of  evidence  that  the  samples  were  each  from  ditlerent 
animals;  the  committee  presume  they  are,  though  the 
fact  is  not  stated,  Cyrus  A.  Cbipman,  Rochester,  Oak- 
land county, Medal. 

No.  48,  fail  blocks  and  dogs  for  saw  mills.  These  are  re- 
commended as  a  valuable  improvement,  Martin  Rich, 
Juno,  Dodge  county,  Wisconsin,  Transactions  and 3  00 

No.  18,  a  side  saddle;  the  quilted  and  worsted  work  covering 
is  worthy  of  special  notice,  and  we  recommend  a  pre- 
mium, Joab  Polhemus,  Marshall, -  - .  2  00 
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Mo.  — ,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  book  binding,  C.  A.  Hedges, 

Laasing - -  - Diploma. 

No.  — ,  case  of  confeclionary,  N.  Aldrich  &  Son,  Detroit,. Diploma. 
No.  — ,  regalia  for  Odd  Fellows,  Sons  of  Temperance  and 

Free  Masons,  T.  IL  Armslrong,  Detroit,  _ Diploma. 

No.  338,  twelve  varieties  of  fisb  from  Detroit  River,  by  Geo, 

Clark,  Detroit,- Diploma. 

CHAS.  G.  HAMMOND, 
MARK  NORRIS, 
E.  G.  MOHTON, 

Com.m,iUee. 

GRAIN,  FLOUR  AND  SEEDS. 
The  oommittee  appointed  to  examine  grain,  flour  and  seeds,  would 
respectfully  report: 
No.  19,  winter  wheat,  crystal  flint,  N.  D.  Bingham,  Clarhston, 

Oakland  Co., - |5  00 

No.  t6,  best  spring  wheat,  Wm.  Beesley,  Wat«rford,  Agrt- 

culfural  Chemistry. 
No.  U,  best  sample  of  oats,  J.  B.  Springer,  Livonia,  Colman's  Tour. 
No.  18G,  best  bbl.  of  flour  from  the  least  quantity  of  wheat, 

viz:  4  18-60  bushels  being  used,  C.  W.  Chapel,  Utica,     &  00 
No.  121,  beat  bbl.  of  flour  without  regard  to  the  quantity  of 

wheat  uaed.  Mead  &  Co.,  Detroit  City  Mills, 5  00 

No.  44,  second  best  bbl.  of  flour  without  regard  to  quantity 

of  wheat  used,  John    Cupit,  Rochester,  Oiikland  Co.,..     3  00 
No.  80,  3d  best  bbl.  of  flour  without  regard  to  quantity  used, 

George  Paddock,  Commerce,  Oakland  Co., Mich.  Farmer. 

Other  samples  of  wheat  and  flour  hi^'bly  creditable  to  the  produ- 
cers were  entered  for  competition,  and  the  committee  regret,  that  un- 
der the  rules  of  the  Society,  they  could  not  award  more  premiums, 
for  they  deemed  them  not  only  creditable  to  the  producers,  but  also 
to  the  State. 

Ail  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JOHNSON  NILES, 
F.  S.  FIN  LEY, 
HENRY  C.  KIBBEE, 
Committee, 
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ESSA.YS. 

Tbe  committee,  to  whom  were  referred  tbe  agricultural  eseaya  of- 
fered for  premiums,  report  as  follows; 

In  awarding  a  premium  for  an  agricultural  essay,  this  Society  tit- 
tnally  endorses  it  as  being,  in  its  opinion,  souod  in  theory,  judicious 
in  its  practical  recommendations,  and  faultless,  at  least,  io  its  phrase- 
olc^y  and  style.  Endorsed  witli  this  character,  the  essay  is  entered 
Upon  the  permanent  records  of  the  transactions  of  tlie  society,  and 
18  published  to  the  world  in  the  numerous  agricultural  journals,  as 
worthy  of  the  practical  attention  and  adoption  of  the  agricultural 
community.  An  essay,  therefore,  to  be  entitled  to  a  pre-eminence, 
should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  rank  far  higher  than  an  or- 
dinary, hastily  prepared  article  for  ephemeral  newspaper  publicatioD. 
It  should  be  more  like  a  judicious,  well  studied,  and  deliberately 
prepared  Agricultural  Address;  its  subject  matter  practical  and  use- 
ful; its  parts  well  and  systematically  arranged,  and  its  style,  plain, 
grammatical,  free  from  technical  terms  and  ambiguous  phrases,  and 
clearly  espressive  of  the  precise  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed.  With 
these  general  views,  the  committee  have  examined  the  Essays  aub- 
mitted  to  them  as  follows: 

On  agricultural  fences  and  enclosures. 

On  llie  stave  business. 

On  the  management  of  sheep. 

On  the  cultivation  of  potatoes. 

On  the  cultivation  of  corn., 

On  the  cultivation  of  wheat. 

On  the  cultivation  of  fruit. 

On  the  rotation  of  crops. 

Most  of  these  Essays  have  considerable  merit,  and  might  be  re- 
garded 33  respectable  articles  for  agricultural  newspapers,  where 
they  would  go  forth  as  the  individual  ideas  and  suggestions  of  the 
writer  alone.  There  is  but  one  of  the  number,  however,  which  the 
committee  feel  justified  in  recommending  for  a  premium,  and  that  is 
upon  "agricultural  fences  and  enclosures."  This  Essay  is  not  as 
full  and  complete  as  the  committee  would  desire,  but  it  is  on  e  sub- 
ject of  much  practical  importance,  and  respecting  which  little  has 
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been  written  and  published  for  general  information,  they  would  re- 
commend tliat  it  be  awarded  a  premium  of  $15. 
All  of  wliioh  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  S.  BAOG, 
A.  C.  HUBBARD, 
CHA'S  BBTTS, 
Commitiee. 


REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE. 

ON  PABMS    AND  CHOPS. 

At  the  session  of  the  committee,  held  at  JacJtson,  Deo.  9th,  10th 

and  Ilth,  1851,  the  following;  premiums  were  awarded; 

To  Peter  J.  Van  Vleet,  of  Macon,  Lenawee  county,  the  first 
premium  on  wheat  crops,  he  having  raised  2^6  24-60 
bushels  on  5  acres  and  3  rods,  medal  and $7  00 

To  D.  M.  Uhl,  of  Ypsilanti,  Washtenaw  county,  the  firstpre- 
mium  on  corn  crops,  he  having  raised  1,132  bushels  of 
ears  on  seven  and  one-fifth  acres, 8  00 

To  Garret  Ten  Brook,  of  Adrian,  Lenawee  county,  the  1st 
premium  on  crop  of  broom  corn,  being  V36  pounds  to 
the  acre, 3  00 

To  Charles  T.  Wilmot,  of  Ann  Arbor,  the  1st  premium  on 

oat  crop,  he  having  raised  150  bush,  on  two  acres,  Colman's  Tour. 

To  George  Clark,  of  Lapeer,  for  best  farm  report  from  La- 
peer county, Diploma,  and  Island  2d  vols.  Transactions. 

To  F.  W.  Curtenius,  of  Graad  Prairie,  Kalamazoo  county, 
for  best  farm  report  from  Kalamazoo  county,  Diploma, 
and  1st  and  2d  vols.  Transactions. 

To  W.  H.  Miller,  of  Moscow,  Hillsdale  Co.,  for  best  farm  i-e- 

port  from  that  county.  Diploma,  and  1st  and  Sd  vols.  Transact's. 

To  Samuel  Rapplege,  of  Adrian,  Lenawee  county,  for  beat 
farm  report  from  that  county.  Diploma,  and  1st  and  2d 
vols.  Transactions. 

To  George  Clark,  of  Lapeer,  for  farm  report.  Diploma  and  2d 
vol.  Transactions. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


NEAT  CATTLE. 


J.  C.  Holmes,  Secr'y: 

Dkab  Sir — I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  7th  iost,  in  which  you 
rec[uest  my  opinion  respecting  tlie  grade  cattle,  which  are  a  cross  o[ 
the  Durham  and  Native,  exhibited,  by  me  at  the  last  fair  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society. 

In  reply,  I  can  only  say  that  for  the  dairy  I  thiak  them  second  to  no 
stock  whatever.  Their  working  qualities,  taking  their  weight  and 
dze  into  consideration,  I  think  equal  to  any  variety  of  cattle  with, 
which  I  am  acquainted,  whether  regard  is  had  to  their  capacity  for 
draught  or  endurance. 

For  beef,  I  consider  them  decidedly  superior  to  any  other  variety 
in  respect  hoth  to  their  fattening  qualities  and  the  appearance  of  the 
flesh  in  the  market. 

Their  reputation  in  eastern  markets  is  well  established  and  they 
command  good  prices  and  ready  sale. 

As  many  farmers  express  a  preference  for  red  Durham  cattJe,  I 
beg  leave  to  say  that  I  am  decidedly  partial  to  Durhams  of  any- 
color;  but  farmers  should,  in  searching  for  red  Durhams,  avoid  being 
imposed  upon  by  a  cross  of  the  Durham  and  Holderness  cattle,  as 
many  of  his  breed  pass  for  red  Durham. 

Ypsilanti,  14th  January,  1852. 

DEVON  CATTLE. 


J.  C,  Holmes,  Esq.: 

Dear  Sib — I  brought  into  Michigan  two  years  since,  two  pure 
Devon  Bulls,  one  four  years,  the  other  coming  two  years  old.    The 
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young  bull  I  wintered  as  I  did  my  other  young  stock.  The  Spring 
sliowed  a  vast  difference— the  Devon  was  far  ahead  of  my  Wative 
stook. 

1  also  brought  an  imported  Durham  cow,  and  from  careful  obser- 
vation, I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Devons  keep  on  full 
OEe-iifth  leas  feed  than  the  Natives;  and  Ikiiow  full  one-half  less 
than  the  Durhams.  My  opinion  is,  that  the  Devons,  of  all  cattle, 
are  &e  cattle  for  a  new  country.  They  feed  well  at  the  straw  stack 
and  thrive  on  marsh  hay;  and  while  they  are  small  eaters,  they  are 
t/ood  feeders,  and  they  stajid  the  cold  weather  better  than  any  cattle 
I  ever  saw,  and  are  less  dainty,  and  better  feeders  than  any  cattle  I 
ever  saw,  and  the  calves  thrive  on  crusts  of  bread  and  kii>/  tea.  I 
am  this  winter  raising  one  on  skimmed  milk  and  bread,  in  fact,  any- 
thing but  good  feed;  and  one  jn  a  fini,  heifei  t  iking  all  the  milk  she 
wauls — and  the  one  by  hand  kieps  an  c\en  pace  with  the  one  that 
sucks.  Again,  they  are  uuilcrm  m  loki  bemg  a  deep  red,  and  are 
finely  made,  close  and  compactly  bmlt,  quiet  and  always  gentle.  I 
was  offered  $10  each,  for  mj  calves  at  three  days  old. 

As  we  get  older  and  acquire  wealth,  we  shall  all  seek  the  Devon, 
to  get  oxen,  that  we  can  make  weigh  5,000  lbs.  Let  some  of  your 
friends  three  years  hence,  call  at  my  farm  and  see  my  heifers  and 
steers,  all  deep  matogony  red,  witt  clean  buff  noses,  and  every  pair 
of  steers  matched.  I  flatter  myself  I  produce  some  of  the  best  milk- 
ers in  any  country. 

I  have  put  down  over  a  mile  of  brush  under-drain,  of  which  I 
hope  to  give  you-  some  account  another  year. 

Yours  truly. 

Clinton,  January  l^th,  1852. 


DEVON  CATTLK 

BT  S.  V.  SMITH. 

J.  C.  HoLBiES,  Sec.  Jt/JcA,  Stale  Ag.  Sod^y: 

Sir— Yours  of  7tli  January,  requesting  from  me  an  article  upon 
Devon  Cattle,  their  value  for  labor,  dairy  and  beef,  as  compared  with 
other  breeds,  my  mode  of  keeping,  together  with  a  description  of  my 
stock,  I  received  in  due  time,  and  should  have  answered  sooner  had 
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not  my  time  been  entirely  taken  up  witha  business  requiring  an  un- 
usual degree  of  attention. 

The  Devons,  although  among  the  oldest  of  the  improved  breeds 
of  cattle,  are  not  very  numerous  in  this  country,  yet  it  is  supposed 
we  have  some  of  the  best  specimens  that  exist.  They  have  general- 
ly been  great  favorites,  but  have  at  times  been  supplanted  in  the 
estimatioQ  of  breeders  by  others  claiming  some  particular  excellence 
over  them.  At  these  periods  the  pure  blood  has  been  lost  by  mix- 
ing with  other  breeds,  except  in  the  hands  of  a  few  who  have  tena- 
ciously adhered  to  it  in  its  purity,  believing  that  when  lime  should 
teat  the  matter,  they  would  stand  second  to  no  breed  in  point  of  profit 
for  food  consumed. 

They  have  for  the  last  few  years  been  fast  growing  m  public  favor. 
Many  importations  have  been  made  from  some  of  the  best  herds  in 
England,  which  in  addition  to  those  bred  in  this  country,  without 
alloy,  furnish  in  different  sections  an  occasional  herd  that  may  be  re- 
garded as  fair  specimens  of  the  breed.  The  excellence  of  this  breed 
of  cattle  does  not  consist  in  their  great  size,  as  that  is  not  desirable 
with  the  usual  qualities  attached  to  it.  They  are  of  medium  size,  the 
most  favorable  to  symmetry  and  perfection  of  form,  are  very  vigor- 
ous and  hardy,  retain  their  shape  and  good  qualities,  when  put  upon, 
ordinary  feed  or  even  neglected.  Being  of  medium  size,  they  are  not 
as  litely  to  degenerate,  lose  their  good  points  and  grow  mis-shapen,  as 
tmimalsthathaveattainedgreatsize  by  high  breeding,  when  they  re- 
ceive only  the  ordinary  care  of  the  farm  yard,  or  bred  by  persons 
who  have  not  well  studied  the  principles  involved,  I  believe  this 
principle  will  hold  good  in  all  the  domestic  animals  that  medium  size 
is  most  favorable  to  a  full  and  harmonious  developement  of  all  the 
parts,  and  when  we  would  increase  the  size  more  than  ordinary  care 
and  diligence  must  be  exercised,  or  we  sacrifice  some  valuable  point 
to  obtain  it 

The  Devons  are  universally  underrated  by  persons  not  acquainted 
with  them  in  judging  of  their  size  and  weight,  their  delicacy  and 
fineness,  together  with  tlieir  perfect  symmetry,  give  them  a  light  and 
active  appearance.  The  hulls  of  some  breeds  are  the  largest  and 
most  showy  part  of  the  hei'd,  but  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  the 
Devon.     The  bulls  are  much  inferior  in  size  to  the  oxen,  and  com- 
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paratively  smaller  than  the  cows.  For  improving  our  native  stock 
they  are  admirably  adapted,  imparting  their  color  and  characteris- 
tics in  an  eminent  degree.  It  is  frequently  difficult  to  distinguish  a 
half  ov  three-fourth  bred  animal  from  a  full  blood,  so  strongly  do 
they  partake  of  their  characteiistics  when  only  moderate  pretentions 
are  made  to  blood  Their  color  is  uniformly  a  beautiful  red,  varying 
from  a  iich  chejiy  to  i  dark  mihoganj  except  the  bu^h  on  the  end 
of  the  tail  which  i&  alway  white  m  the  cider  ammal  but  duk  while 
calves  (the  change  usually  commeiiBes  liom  ei^ht  to  twelve  months 
old,)  with  ftequently  a  white  udder  and  stiip  under  the  belly  and 
occasionally  a  shade  ol  whil«  aiound  the  outer  edge  if  the  eirs 
Theirwbite  bushy  tails  ^le  verj  remaikabJe  and  a  sure  tc  t  of  the 
blood  which  nevei  faih  in  a  pme  Devon  ind  usually  rm^  with 
the  blood  toaveiy  ^leat  extent  The  nose  and  imgs  around  the  eye 
are  of  abr^ht  cleai  oiange  which  Ights  up  the  countenance  and 
gives  it  that  look  of  intelligence  which  they  tctually  possessi  The 
head  IS  small  indwell  set  up  the  ejc  pi  mmeut  and  bnght  the 
horns  are  slim  cleai  smooth  and  hands omelj  cuived  and  yellow  at 
the  root  while  joung  neck  tapeiing  fiom  the  shoulders  to  its  ittach 
ment  to  the  head  lound  in  the  bind  full  m  the  chtek  w  th  a  [.lo 
jecting  bn'ikef,  stia^htfn  the  bad  lad  sraill  ind  tipein  c,  with  a 
■white  bu  hy  tutt  small  in  the  Voic  him  and  clean  in  the  limb 
akinjellow  and  soft,  h an  hne  andfieqiently  c  irled  wlichi  most 
cOKHQon  i^ith  the  bull  who=c  neck  head  and  shouldeis  lie  gener 
ally  toveitd  with  soft  curly  hnu,  whirh  has  been  desciibed  asres 
emhling  ripples  upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  Their  uniform  color 
and  appearance  renders  them  easy  to  match  for  labor,  for  which  they 
excel  all  othei  faieed~  The  ox  ittains  as  much  size  a.-  is  consistent 
with  activity,  they  aie  eiceJl  nt  travell  rs  ntcHi^ent  do  ie  and 
tractable,  and  otw  thst  nd  nu-  the  ei  e  e  fineness  they  possess 
great  strength  and  aie  lem  rkible  fo  endnr  n„  heat  and  fat^jue 
Theirslim  horns  hand  omely  cu  ed  p  vard  the  r  beaut  f  1  r  chcol 
or,  straight  clean  1  mb  st  a  ght  b  ck  ro  nd  ba  rel  br  g!  t  and 
keen  looking  ej  e  g  ves  them  a  tr  ly  noble  appea  ance  and  make  a 
team  not  only  of  til  ty  but  one  v  h  oh  plei  es  the  fancy  and  taste 
Compared  w  th  other  b  eeds  i,reat  d  fte  ence  of  op  on  ex  sts  as 
to  their  value  f  r  tl  e  Ui  y      On    p  1  a    1     n    cqua    t   1  w  th 
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an  extraordinary  Native  cow,  and  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
our  Native  cows  excel  all  others.  Another  has  known  a  Devon  cow 
that  was  a  remarkable  milker,  and  he  believes  that  the  Devon  stand 
unrivalled.  Another  has  known  a  short  horn  that  gave  an  unusual 
amount  of  miJii,  and  he  decides  in  their  favor  for  the  dairy.  Others 
have  been  acquainted  with  cows  of  each  of  these  breeds  that  were 
inferior  milkers,  and  they  judge  the  whole  breed  are  worthless.  From 
such  Blight  testimony  as  this  from  isolated  individuals,  whole  breeds 
are  judged  and  prejudices  formed  for  or  against.  I  believe  very 
much  depends  upon  the  purposes  for  which  cattle  have  been  bred. 
Some  families  of  short  horns  are  without  doubt  excellent  roilkers, 
while  others  which  have  been  bred  expressly  for  beef  without  refer- 
ence to  their  milking  i|ualities  are  worthless  for  the  dairy  and  hardly 
'fupply  milk  suflii-iLnt  to  nurse  their  young.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
Devon  though  not  to  so  great  an  extent; — more  uniformity  exists 
with  them  but  »till  a  gieat  difference  in  different  families.  I  think 
they  Will  ju  t  about  mdk  with  the  best  of  our  native  cows  as  to 
quantity  but  it  is  always  leiy  rich,  yielding  a  great  proportion  of 
battel  ind  chee'-e  I  bche\e  as  a  breed  they  will  not  suffer  in  com- 
parison with  any  except  it  may  be  with  some  of  those  who  claim  no 
other  recommendation  than  their  superior  milking  qualities  which 
they  certainly  ought  to  possess,  for  every  other  excellence  seems  to 
have  been  sacrified  to  obtain  it.  The  estimation  in  which  they  are 
held  by  those  who  have  tested  their  milking  qualities  may  be  judged 
from  a  challege  given  hy  Mr.  Bloomfield,  manager  of  the  late  Lord 
Leister's  estate  at  Ilolkhom,  to  milk  forty  pure  Devons  to  be  selected 
out  of  his  own  herd,  against  the  same  number  of  any  breed  in  the 
kingdom,  without  finding  a  competitor. 

Their  quaUties  for  making  heef,  are  a  great  inclination  to  fatten. 
a  rapid  increase  for  the  food  consumed;  small  in  the  bone,  with  little 
offal.  The  fine  quality  of  their  beef  and  its  unusual  proportion  ia 
the  most  desirable  parts,  and  containing  greater  weight  in  the  same  su- 
perfices  than  any  other  breed.  They  are  eagerly  sought  after  to  drive 
to  distant  markets  both  for  store  and  heef.  Their  capacity  for  trav- 
eling enables  them  to  stand  the  drift  with  less  loss  than  other 
breeds. 

In  localities  near  market,  where  beef  only  is  the  object,  with  a  mild 
climate,  luxuriant  pasturage,  and   where  early  maturity  and  large 
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e  wanted,  they  may  be  excelled  by  other  breeds.  But  ia  a 
i  changeable  aa  ours,  with  our  scanty  pasturage  and  severe 
3,  I  believe  no  other  breed  so  well  adapted  or  will  prove  as 
'  If  beef  is  the  object,  the  female  as  well  as  the  male  will 
acciuire  as  much  size  as  is  profitable  in  a  grazing  animal,  if  the  propa- 
gating qualities  are  taken  from  them.  And  the  various  uses  ibt 
which  cattle  arc  bred  in  this  State,  I  am  satisfied  that  none  combine 
so  many  excellencies,  or  will  yield  as  much  labor,  beef  and  dairy  for 
tie  food  consumed. 

My  stock  has  descended  from  various  importations;  the  first  was 
bred  by  Messrs.  Garbutt  &  Beck,  of  Wyoming  county,  N.  Y.,  whose 
original  stock  was  obtained  from  the  Hon,  Uufus  King^,  of  Long  Island, 
imported  from  the  herd  o£  the  Earl  of  Leister,  They  afterwards 
made  cross  upon  this  stock  from  the  importation  of  Messrs.  Pattison 
&  Caton,  Baltimore,  and  subsequently  by  a  bull  imported  from  the 
herd  of  Mr.  Davy,  (known  as  the  Dibble  bull,)  by  a  Mr.  Vernon,  of 
Grenesee  county,  N.  Y.  I  purchased  last  season  a  bull  and  heifer, 
each  two  years  old,  last  spring,  bred  by  Mr,  Davy,  North  Moulton, 
Devonshire,  England,  imported  in  October,  1S50,  by  Mr.  Gapper,  of 
Eiclimond  Hill,  Toronto,  C  W.  They  are  animals  of  great  promise, 
and  I  expect  from  them  a  decided  improvement  on  my  old  stock, 
which  have  suffered  some  for  the  want  of  fresh  blood,  proper  cross- 
ing and  breeding  together,  where  too  nearly  relateiJ. 

My  mode  of  keeping  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  ordinary 
way.  I  design  always  to  keep  my  stock  in  good  condition,  and  if  I 
can  avoid  if,  never  allow  them  to  get  fat  or  poor.  I  consider  it  very 
injurious  to  breeding  animals  or  their  progeny,  to  carry  too  much 
flesh.  I  stable  my  stock  in  winter,  and  they  run  tO'  pasture  in  sum- 
mer. My  feed  in  winter  is  hay,  straw,  corn-fodder,  and  bran  to  cows 
giving  milk.  Hay  is  my  main  dependence.  I  have  some  25  feet  of 
stable  floor,  made  of  three  inch  scantling,  upon  the  plan  mentioned  by 
Editor  of  the  Michigan  Farmer,  in  his  correspondence,  as  having' 
seen  in  England,  It  works  admirably — is  a  great  saving  of  labor  in 
cleaning  stables,  besides  being  miich  more  cleanly. 
Coldwater,  Feb,  6th,  1852. 
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DTJEHAM  CATTLE. 


J,  0,  HoLMHB,  Sec.  Mch.  State  A</.  Society: 

Silt — la  compliance  with  jour  request,  I  herewith  submit  a  short 
article  relative  to  Durham  cattle. 

The  first  principle  in  which  the  improver  of  cattle  will  find  the 
meaii3ofattaiQinghisobject,is  the  well  kowarule  that  "like  will  beget 
like."  A  rule  which  applies  with  equal  force  of  truth  to  good  and 
bad  suiimals.  That  breeder's  attentiou  and  skill  will  be  beat  reward- 
ed, who  so  manages  the  breeding  of  his  stock  that  tlie  good  shall 
predominate  in  a  greater  degree.  The  fact  is  evident  that  great  at- 
tention should  be  paid  in  the  selection  of  the  bull.  The  breeder  will 
do  well  to  seek  in  his  animal  a  proper  form,  viz:  wide  and  deep  in 
the  girth  around  the  henrt,  large,  broad  and  level  loins,  extending 
their  width  well  forward;  good,  hooped  libs,  setting  close,  leaving 
but  little  space  between  them;  the  hips  deep;  flank  full  and  low,  al- 
lowing as  little  light  as  possible  between  the  thighs;  legs  short,  the 
bone  not  being  so  fine  as  to  isdicafe  delicaey  of  constitution.  There 
are  otber  points  of  perfection,  which  being  moredependentupon  taste 
and  fancy,  and  such  as  the  eye,  when  in  search  of  a  good  form,  will 
readily  notice,  and  presuming  sufficient  consideration  has  been  gven 
to  form,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  a  thin  bide,  covered  with 
much  hair,  full  and  soft  to  the  touch,  generally  indicates  an  extreme- 
ly mellow  flesh  and  a  quick  feeder-  but  such  cattle  are  rather  apt  to- 
be  delicate  m  constitution  and  aie  not  best  adapted  to  le&ist  the  flie 
in  this  section  of  country 

In  my  short  experience  with  the  "jhort  horn  cattt  I  hnd  that  the 
red  and  white  Dui hams  are  bist  adipted  to  thia  western  country 
They  are  mtre  hardy  and  endure  the  "xtremes  of  both  heat  and 
cold,  far  better  than  the  white  Dnrhams  but  I  im  free  to  acl  nowl 
edge  that  as  fai  as  my  experience  ^oe  the  white  Durhamt  tie  the 
best  milkeis  but  tht  red  ant  white  make  the  be'it  bref  and  I  am 
sure  thty  wintei  on  '[ess  feed  than  the  wh  tc  They  aho  make  the 
host  cross  with  the  Natue  cow  (  r  gmeial  purj.oseH  Admit  they 
are  not  all  superior  milkers,  they  will  always  bringa  good  price  from 
the  butcher;  but  in  most  instances  they  are  good  milkers,     As  re- 
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gards  their  feediag  qualities,  if  they  are  allowed  open  sheds  in  winter, 
they  will  keep  in  good  couditioti  on  corn-fodder  and  wheat  straw, 
with  plenty  of  salt  and  water, 

I  have  a  few  three  year  old  grade  Durham  heifers,  crossed  with 
Ayrshire;  they  are  rather  incliaed  to  be  small,  but  fine  in  the  neok 
and  head;  they  are  excellent  milkers,  both  in  respect  to  quantity  and 
quality,  and  are  well  adapted  for  dairy  purposes.  They  are  good 
grazicre,  and  winter  well,  but  I  think  the  full  blood  short  horn  Dur- 
ham is  the  most  profitable  breed  of  cattle  for  the  State  of  Michigan. 
Your  clover  lands,  with  your  improved  state  of  cultivadon,  will  feed 
them  rapidly  and  profitably. 

Amheratburgh,  April,  1852. 


WORKING  CATTLE. 

J.  C.  Holmes,  Esq.: 

Herewith  I  send  you  a  statement  respecting  the  stock  which  I  ex- 
hibited at  the  last  annual  fair.  The  working  oxen  were  seven  years 
old  last  spring;  they  are  quarter  Durham  and  three  quarters  Native 
breed,  and  girth  ia  ordinary  working  condition  ?  5-12  feet  and  weigh 
3,660  Iba.  They  are  perfectly  orderly  and  kind  in  the  yoke  and  in 
the  pasture . 

My  red  and  white  matched  steers,  four  years  old  last  spring,  are 
three-quarters  Durham  and  quarter  Native  breed.  They  girth  each 
7  2-]3  feet  and  weigh  3,420  lbs.  When  in  ordinary  condition  they 
are  not  easily  surpassed  in  qualities  that  constitute  good  working 

My  two  year  old  steers  are  of  the  same  breed  as  those  last  men- 
tioned, of  white  and  light  roan  colors.  They  g^rth  each  6  7-12  feet 
aiid  weigh  2,3V0  lbs. 

The  foregoing  cattle  have  been  reared  in  that  scanty  process  of 
feeding  the  Michigan  farmer  generally  follows  Nothing  but  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  breed  entitles  them  to  consideiation  They  have 
grown  up  in  spite  of  indifference  to  caie  and  thrift 

The  farmers  in  this  place  and  vicinity  are  much  indebted  to  Messrs 
.Jno.  W.  Van  Oleve,  who,  as  early  as  1838,  introduced  some  fine 
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Is  of  the  short  hora  Durham  breed,  from  which  the  improve- 
ment in  neat  cattle  have  mostly  originated.  We  just  begin  to  ap- 
preciate the  efforts  he  so  generously  bestowed  in  time  and  money  to 
improve  the  breed  of  stock,  and  hope  that  much  more  good  will  yet 
result  from  the  noble  enterprise. 

Yours,  most  respectfully. 
Ypsilanti,  Oct.  2,  1852. 


FRENCH  MEIUNO  BUCTs  OWNED  BY  WALTEIi  WRIGHT, 
OF  ADRIAN. 


J.  C.  Holmes,  Esq.,  Sec'y  Mick.  Slate  Ag.  Society; 

Dear  Sib — Yours  of  ihe  7th  January  is  received,  wishing  me  to 
"furnish  for  the  pages  of  the  third  volume  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  State  Agrieultural  Society,  an  article  upon  8!ieep,  describing 
bucks  that  shear  the  big  fleeces,  my  opinion  respecting  the  variety  I 
deem  the  most  profitable  for  the  farmer  of  Michigan  to  keep;  also 
my  mode  of  feeding,  keeping,  and  such  matters  as  I  deem  of  impor- 
tance." 

ITotwith standing  I  have  paid  more  attention  to  the  purchasing  of 
wool  since  I  have  been  in  Michigan,  than  to  woo!  growing,  yet!  have 
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doBc  more  or  less  of  the  latter  for  the  last  twenty  years  or  more.  I 
aro,  therefore,  exceedingly  anxious  that  the  wool-growing  interest  in 
this  State  should  be  more  generally  appreciated  by  our  farmers  than 
heretofore,  and  gladly  would  I  contribute  my  mito  for  that,  as  well 
as  all  other  branches  cbnnected  with  the  farmers  interest  or  prosper- 
ity. And  in  complying  with  your  request,  I  can  only  give  you  my 
own  limited  experience,  which  may  not  be  of  any  value,  yet  in  the 
hope  that  I  may  say  something  that  will  excite  wool  growers  in  this 
section  more  particularly,  (as  well  as  other  parts,)  to  improve  their 
flock,  and  also  to  manifest  my  wilUngaess  to  do  what  I  cau  in  sustain- 
ing and  encouraging  you  in  your  arduous  duties  which  you  have 
performed  with  so  much  success  and  honor  to  yourself  and  the  So- 
ciety which  you  represent  There  has  been  a  great  want  of  interest 
in  woo!  growing  in  Michigan,  particularly  in  the  improvement  of 
breeds,  until  within  a  very  short  time — the  greater  part  of  our  farmers 
keeping  the  native  qt  long  legged  races,  with  wool  as  coarse  as  dog's 
hair;  others,  again,  keeping  a  mongrel  Saxon,  which  I  consider  still 
worse,  not  having  constitution,  size,  or  wool  enough  to  pay  for  keep- 
ing; others,  stil!  although  but  few,  keep  the  Pauler,  or  Spanish  me- 
rino, which  for  profit  is  without  doubt  much  preferable  to  the  others 
in  ail  respects.  I  have  no  doubt,  indeed,  I  know  that  a  most  valuable 
cross  of  the  improved  French  merino  can  he  obtained  from  this  vari- 
ety. One  reason,  amongst  others,  that  this  state  of  things  has  re- 
mained so  long  among  us,  is  that  wool  dealershave  been  in  the  habit 
of  putting  men  and  boys  in  the  markets  who  know  no  more  about 
the  quality  of  wool  than  an  Arab  or  a  Hottentot,  and  when  I  have 
urged  upon  farmers  the  importance  of  improving  their  flocks,  the  re- 
ply has  been,  "why,  what  is  tbe  use?  these  blockheads  that  buy  our 
■wool  make  no  discrimination,  we  get  just  as  much  (or  nearly  so)  for 
ours,  whether  washed,  soaked  or  unwashed,  as  those  do  who  have  a 
fine  article,  and  well  washed  And  so  Jong  as  eastern  woo!  dealers 
continue  to  put  such  men  in  maiket  to  buy  wool,  this  state  of  things 
will  continue.  One  would  thmk  thit  the  enormous  high  prices  paid 
the  last  few  years  for  the  coarse  wool  ,  would  put  wool  dealers  on 
the  lookou*  to  find  the  cause  In  no  mstince,  that  I  know  of,  has 
anything  been  lost  on  fine,  well  washed  wool.  But  a  change  in  this 
respect,  I  confidently  believe  will  be  speedily  brought  about;  and 
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when  farmers  have  inquired  whether  they  had  not  better  turn  their 
attention,  to  growing  coarse  wool,  I  have  endeavored  to  dissuade 
them  from,  doing  so,  and  encouraged  tliem  to  continue  to  improve 
their  flocks  by  selecting'  (for  a  cross)  the  best  bucks  that  can  be 
found,  having  reference  to  size  and  form  of  sheep,  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  wool,  and  that  the  time  is  not  far  hence  in  which  tliey  will  be 
amply  rewarded  fur  all  their  pains  and  expense.  And  what  more 
natural  than  thatl  should  recommend  them  to  the  variety  of  sheep 
which  I  have  chosen  to  Improve  from.  And  this  brings  me  to  your 
first  request,  viz:  "the  bucks  that  shear  the  big  fleeces." 

The  fleece  of  wool  for  which  I  received  the  first  prize  of  a  medal 
valued  by  the  executive  committee  at  fifteen  dollars,  (but  which  I 
value  at  more  than  twice  that  amount,)  at  the  State  fair  at  Detroit, 
Sept.,  1851,  is  from  my  French  buck  two  years  old,  bought  of  J.  D. 
Patterson,  of  Chautauque  county,  New  York,  and  is  a  descendant 
of  a  French  buck  imported  from  France  by  J.  A.  Tfuntore,  Esq.,  of 
Hflrtford,  Connecticut.  His  wool  was  thoroughly  washed  on  his 
back;  one  week  after  which  he  was  sheared,  hia  fleece  weighing  14 
pounds  and  9  ounces. 

Kow  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  this  fleece  weighs  more  than  any 
fleece  taken  from  a  merino  sheep,  but  I  do  say  and  believe  that  there 
never  was  a  fleece  of  merino  wool  exhibited  at  the  State,  or  the 
World's  fair,  more  free  from  oil,  gum  or  dirt  than  mine  was.  I  have 
no  doubt  (unless  soinethicg  should  befall  him)  that  another  year  the 
same  buck's  fleece  will  weigh  considerable  more  than  it  did  this 

And  now  for  my  reasons  for  believing  these  are  the  most  profita- 
ble sheep  for  the  farmers  of  Michigan  to  keep.  They  are  of  a  much 
larger  size  than  any  of  the  fine  wooled  sheep,  frequently  weighing 
from  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
Having  a  much  hardier  constitution,  their  wool  is  about  as  fine,  more 
compact,  and  much  longer,  covering  their  entire  frames,  body,  legs 
and  head,  and  what  is  very  remarkable  their  wool  is  of  good  staple 
even  to  the  hoofs. 

I  have  no  doubt  from  the  limited  experience  I  have  had  in  this  va- 
riety of  sheep,  that  I  can  raise  a  flock  by  a  cross  with  my  £ 
ewes  that  wil!  average  from  seven  to  eight  pounds  per  head. 
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My  flock  of  sheep  at  present  number  not  far  from  three  Lucdred, 
apartoftheiB  pure  blooded  Spanish  merinos;  afew  full  blood  Saxons; 
the  rest  are  a  grade  sheep.  Having  so  manj  varieties,  I  have  ex- 
perimented a  little  in  crossing.  From  the  Saxons,  I  did  not  obtwn 
any  improvement  of  consequence,  bat  from  my  Grade  and  Spanish 
I  obtained  a  cross  that  is  perfectly  satisfactory;  and  although  I  paid 
a  large  sum  for  my  buck,  I  feel  repaid  amply  and  with  interest  in 
my  first  year's  crop  of  lambs.  Their  wool  is  much  improved  in  fine- 
ness and  length  and  very  even  over  the  whole  body,  and  more  com- 
pact than  the  ewes  were. 

My  manner  of  keeping  sheep  n  th       mm  w  11       w  nte     s 

to  keep  as  few  in  a  flock  as  po  bl  ha  ng  ft  n  alt  n  at  1  ast 
once  a  week,  always  keeping  t       n  th       t        1  d  naUy 

mixing  a  little  sulphur  with  th       It      D  w  nt       h    p    h  nld 

have  3  good  shelter  from  the  st  m  pi  nt  1  I  (L  p  f  1  ) 
hay  twice  a  day,  and  from  five  to  ten  bundles  of  oats  ia  the  sheaf  at 
noon  for  every  hunered  sheep.  The  oats  should  be  cut  when  quite 
green  and  ky  in  the  swath  a  few  hours  to  dry;  then  bound  up  and 
set  in  bunches  to  cure.  This  course  will  prevent  the  shelling  of  the 
oats,  and  the  straw  is  much  more  valuable  for  food. 

A  manger  formed  of  rough  boards,  the  length  of  the  board,  and 
about  three  feet  wide,  without  bottom  or  top,  and  with  an  opening 
the  length  of  each  side,  aufiiciently  wide  to  admit  the  head  without 
the  body  of  the  sheep,  is  indispensable  with  economy  in  feeding  sheep, 
and  will  save  at  least  one  quarter  of  the  food,  and  many  pounds  of 
wool.  By  observing  the  above  rules,  I  have  seldom  lost  any  sheep 
during  either  winter  or  summer;  but  this  winter  is  an  exception.  In 
many  flocks  they  are  dying  ofi'  in  scores— some  farmers  have  lost  one- 
third  of  their  flocks — I  have  lost  several.  There  seems  to  be  no  ap- 
parent cause.  The  symptoms  when  first  discovered,  are  drooping, 
agreatweakness,aHd  gradual  failing,  somelimeB  lingering  for  a  month 
or  more,  eating  as  usual  every  day,  until  so  weak  they  cannot  stand, 
then  generally  die  in  two  or  three  days,  eating  however,  until  the  last 
Ko  treatmaat  as  yet  has  been  of  any  avail.  1  have  a  small  flsck 
that  were  kept  on  a  very  dry  peice  of  land  the  past  summer,  none  of 
which  are  as  yet  affected  with  the  disease.  I  attribute  it  to  a  species 
of  the  rot,  or  something  very  nearly  resembling  it,  eaused  no  doubt 
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by  tlje  extreme  wet  season  that  we  have  just  experienced,  I  con- 
sider a  wet  summer  more  to  be  dreaded  than  a  dry  one  ior  stock  of 
all  kinds,  and  doubly  so  for  sheep.    Wet  pastures  are  unhealthy  for 


d  (at  your  request)  I  send  you  a  likeness  of  my  buck, 
Adrian,  Feb.  ]7,  1852. 


J.  C.  HOLMss,  Es(i. 

Dear  Sir — [  will  try  and  answer  youv  ([uestions  according  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.  In  the  first  place,  "what  do  I  consider  the  most 
profitable  breed  of  sbeep  for  Michigan  farmers?  All  will  agree  that 
the  breed  which  will  bring  in  the  most  dollars  and  cents  from  a  given 
amount  of  food,  but  all  might  not  agree  as  to  the  breed  of  sheep  to 
do  it  with.  For  one  1  would  take  tbe  right  class  of  merinos,  in  pre- 
ference to  all  others.  Althougb  wo  have  different  classes  of  sheep 
in  other  breeds,  as  well  as  in  that,  yet  you  may  take  an  inferior  or 
common  breed,  and  there  is  not  so  much  danger  from  mismanage- 
ment in  breeding.  It  is  here  and  in  keeping  that  the  great  secret  lies, 
if  a  difference  occurs  in  the  same  breed.  Let  us  look  a  little;  wo 
want  them  for  wool,  tallow  and  mutton — not  like  the  horse — we  do 
not  require  great  muscular  action,  but  only  a  good  constitution,  iree 
from  disease,  and  a  disposition  to  feed  and  be  quiet.  By  some  it  is 
s£ud  that  animals  require  food  according  to  their  size;  but  this  is  not 
true.  In  men  we  frequently  see  small  men  most  voracious  eaters, 
and  large  ones  of  quite  the  contrary.  Just  so  in  animals.  How  ia 
all  this?  Simply  in  their  physical  organization.  Physiologists  say 
vrhere  the  secreting  organs  predominaf«,  that  the  man  or  animal  is 
lymphatic.  Have  we  not  all  seen  men  both  large  and  fleshy,  and  yet 
very  small  consumers  of  food,  and  as  the  saying  is,  too  lazy  to  work 
off  their  fat.  Wow  just  such  a  temperament  I  would  choose  in  an 
animal  that  was  not  for  purposes  of  labor.  Is  it  mutton  or  wool  we 
want?  I  think  no  candid  man  would  say  a  mutton  sheep  for  Michi- 
gan, yet  a  few  flocks  of  mutton  sheep  might  be  profitably  kept  near  De- 
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troit,  and  some  of  our  large  villages,  but  for  all  to  goto  raising: 
would  be  unprofitable  in  the  extreme.  If  we  had  a  London  market 
it  would  alter  the  case  materially;  then  we  would  say  Leicesters, 
Southdowns,  &c.  But  we  have  no  such  market,  and  we  must  de- 
pend on  a  foreign  market  for  some  time  to  come.  It  is  therefore 
■wool  and  not  mutton  on  which  we  must  chiefly  depend  for  profit. 

Some  say  "I  can  raise  more  pounds  of  coarse  wool,  and  it  will 
bring  as  much  into  five  or  ten  cents  per  pound."  But  we  do  not  en- 
dorse that  doctrine  at  all.  I  have  yet  to  see  the  coarse  wookd  sheep 
that  will  shear  as  many  pounds  of  wool  as  the  light  sort  of  merinos. 
I  do  not  say  every  fine  wooled  sheep  is  right — far  from  it— and  until 
farmers  understand  breeding  much  better  than  at  present,  I  verily  fear 
the  number  of  poor  sheep  will  increase, 

I  will  give  you  a  history  of  a  flock  close  by  me.  Six  yeare  ago, 
the  owner  purchased  two  buaks,  and  kept  them  with  tlie  same  ewes 
for  five  years.  His  first  and  second  crop  of  lambs  were  an  improve- 
ment. When  the  young  stock  began  to  raise  lambs,  many  of  them 
died.  Those  that  lived  were  very  sharp  on  the  back,  narrow  breast, 
a  sinking  down  of  the  neck  from  the  shoulders,  and  every  appear- 
aiice  of  a  light  constitution.  True,  a  little  was  gained  in  fineness, 
bat  at  a  bitter  expense.  The  next  cross  from  the  same  bucks  on  the 
same  iiock  (on  the  seoond  crop  of  lambs  understand)  produced  the  most 
sorry  race  of  animals  I  have  ever  seen;  indeed,  not  one-fourth  of  them 
lived,  and  those  that  did  live  never  came  to  one-half  the  size  of  the 
original  stock.  Their  faces  and  ears  were  entirely  pealed  oft',  as  if 
they  had  beeu  sun-burnt.  The  owner  sold  them  for  50  cents  per 
head;  thus  you  see  by  in  and  in  breeding  you  produce  a  high 
nervous  temperament,  which  is  known  by  a  thin  skin  and  a  light 
fleece.  I  must  aay  that  breeding  from  near  blood  relation  has  always 
produced"this  same  effect.  If  Iwishtobring  out  some  particular  point 
more  fully,  I  choose  f  m  b  th  d  th  th  tla  th  p  nt  equ  d 
most  fully  developed 

I  have  no  doubt  but  a  and  n  b     d  ng  w  II  p    du     fi  and 

at  the  same  time  de  t    y      n  t  tut   n      If  y  u  w  h  a        dm     no 
sheep,  choose  one  wldall  ahpmn      yadnt 

with  bare  legs  and  i  Tl  f  th    fi    t  fail  n  d  tl  e 

difference  is  conside  aH     wh       y  u  g  t  a  p  und         tw      f  n  ol 
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from  those  parts  generally  bare  in  common  sheep.  Look  well  to  the 
form  and  skin;  a  fine  velvety  hide,  with  some  thickness,  is  far  pref- 
erable to  one  i>f  those  paper  skins,  as  thin  "skins~and  heavy  fleeces 
do  not  go  together.  Finally,  choose  those  sheep  that  have  the  most 
fine  wool  on  the  poorest  part  of  the  fleece,  and  I  will  warrant  the 
better  part  to  inorease  in  the  same  ratio. 

Wool  on  the  sheep  should  open  white  and  oily,  but  entirely  clear 
from  anything  like  yellow  chunks  of  yolk  or  gum,  as  some  term  it 
The  action  of  the  sun  on  the  oil  will  pradnce  a  crust  on  the  out  ends 
of  the  wool  which  should  not  extend  into  any  great  depth.  One  of 
the  greatest  faults  of  farmers  in  breeding  fine  sheep  is,  they  breed 
them  too  young  iind  too  old.  They  never  should  rearlambs  short  of 
two  years,  (and  three  would  he  better,)  they  will  then  produce  strong 
stock  that  will  endure  the  vigor  of  our  climate,  and  when  they  fall 
from  age,  which  is  seldom  before  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  they  should 
be  thrown  one  side,  as  not  being  fit  for  breeders. 

Another  common  en-or  is  tlie  excessive  iise  of  stock  bucks.  A  stock 
buck  should  be  well  fed  and  cared  for,  and  never  turned  loose  with 
the  fl.ock,  as  is  the  common  practice,  A  much  better  way  is  to  limit 
the  number  per  day  and  at  stated  intervals,  so  as  not  to  have  the  sire 
in  any  way  reduced.  Then  we  may  expect  a  crop  of  lambs  that 
will  be  something  alike. 

¥ou  ask  me  about  my  management  of  keeping  sheep.  I  feed  al- 
most every  thing',  hay,  oats,  straw,  corn  stalks,  wheat,  shorts,  oats, 
&c.  I  sometime  ago  fed  corn  as  the  grain  part,  but  do  not  like  it'. 
It  is  too  concentrated  srad  binding  for  sheep.  If  obliged  to  feed  it, 
I  would  get  it  ground,  cob  and  all,  to  give  it  more  bulk.  Corn  pro- 
duces too  much  inside  fat  and  too  much  contraction.  I  have  been 
the  loser  of  a  good  many  lambs  by  it,  and  have  lost  none,  or  nearly  so, 
since  I  left  it  off.  ITeither  do  I  believe  it  possessed  of  the  qualities  that 
produce  wool.  I  have  fed  roots  with  the  best  of  success,  and  intend 
to  try  carrots.  From  what  I  saw  in  Vermont,  last  spring,  I  think 
they  are  ahead  of  any  root  in  existence  for  sheep.  Carrots  and 
wheat  shorts,  mixed  together,  are  as  hearty  food  as  sheep  should  ever 
have  where  wool  is  the  object, 

From  the  first  of  November  to  the  first  of  May,  I  consider  it  very 
important  to  keep  sheep  out  of  the  drenching  rains.     Many  diseases 
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arise  from  bad  colds,  and  a  loss  to  the  fleece  is  sure  to  follow.  I 
never  suffer  mj  sheep  to  get  wet  ic  the  winter.  As  a  condiment  of 
heaUh,  use  one  part  sulphur,  one  of  ashes,  two  of  salt,  mixed  and 
put  wiere  they  can  have  free  access  to  it.  Water  in  winter  is  indis- 
pensable if  sheep  are  kept  on  dry  food.  It  is  a  disputed  point 
whether  they  sliould  have  water  in  summer  or  not,  but  I  do  know 
that  they  will  drink  freely  in  dry  weather  nheu  there  is  little  or  no 
dew. 

My  flock  has  increased  within  four  years  from  three  to  over  five 
lbs.  Some  of  my  best  sheared  but  a  little  short  of  fifteen  lbs.;  but 
these  were  a  select  few.  When  I  first  commenced  improvement 
some  of  tny  brother  farmers  told  me  I  could  ne  e  get  a  flock  that 
would  average  five  lbs.  each.  Having  att*i  ned  th  I  hall  mark  a 
much  liigher  figure  and  have  no  doubt  of  atta  n  ng  t  time.  In 
so  doing  I  shall  exercise  care  not  to  get  the  flee  e  any  lb  ng  but  fine 
wool.  I  know  it  is  said  by  many  that  a  hea  y  fleece  must  not  be 
fine,  but  on  the  contrary  I  have  seen  very  heavy  ones  fine,  strong, 
elastic  wool,  and  I  never  saw  a  strong  fibre  on  one  of  those  very  light 
dry  fleeces.  The  wool  gets  weather  beaten  and  is  not  naturally 
strong,  partaking  in  some  degree  from  the  source  whence  it  sprung' 
A  feeble  constitution  always  did  end,  always  will  produce  a  light 
fleece,  but  it  does  not  always  follow  that  a  good  constitndon  will  pro- 
duce a  heavy  flaece.  The  organization  mny  not  be  right  to  pro- 
duce it  It  may  run  all  to  flesh  like  some  of  the  muttou  breeds,  and 
it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  mere  con  tented  ness  of  disposition  is  not  all, 
for  many  of  the  mutton  breeds  have  it  to  a  high  degree  and  do  not 
produce  a  fine  he^vy  fleece.  Ah  sheep  of  that  class  have  coarse 
skins  and  wool  of  the  same  character;  thus  it  becomes  necessary  to 
have  a  liigli  degree  of  refinement,  but  not  that  kind  that  destroys 
constitution  by  materially  lessening  arterial  actions.  Extremes  of  all 
kinds  should  he  avoided,  especially  in  feeding;  over  feeding  is  one  of. 
the  worst  of  evils,  if  it  be  on  grain,  as  good  constitutions  may  be  de- 
stroyed in  this  as  well  as  in  many  other  ways. 
Ypsilanli,  Jan.  15,  18S2. 
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SAXOS    BUCK.  OWNED  BY  D,  D.  GILLRT,  0)''  SHAROlf, 
WASHTENAW  COUNTY. 


^/     /3 


h^^-r.^^__        ^~ 


SAXON  SHEEP Br  D.  D.  GIL  LET. 

J.  0.  Holmes,  Sec.  of  the  Mich.  Slate  Ag.  Sodeli/; 

Dear  Sir — In  cooiplianoe  with  your  request,  I  place  at  your  dispo- 
sal an  account  of  mj  flock  of  pure  blooded  Sason  steep,  now  number- 
ing two  hundred  and  fifty,  ail  of  which  were  either  purchased  at  dif- 
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fereiit  times,  of  thsi;  most  indyfiiigablii 

;  wool    g 

rowei-,  tlie  late  D-A. 

Milla,  of  Manchester,  in  this  couiiiy,  oi 

were  ra 

,ised  from  those  pur- 

chasesonmy  own  farm,    I  am  in  the  re 

CKiptof  i] 

ilirtterfromG-.J.  Bar- 

leer,  of  Grand  Kapids,  Kent  county,  a  c< 

j-partnei 

■  with  Mills  in  his  pur- 

chase,  under  date  of  February  9lh,  IR52,  in  which  the  history  of  the 
origin  of  Mills'  lock  is  thus  detailed: 

"The  largest  share  of  the  ewes  at  the  time  of  :Hills'  decease,  were 
from  Iho  flock  of  S,  C.  Scovilie,  of  Salisbury,  Litchfield  county,  Con- 
necticut, or  rather  their  descendants  crossed  by  bucks  from  the  flock 
of  Mr.  Church,  of  Oneida  coucty,  N.  Y,  I  think  Mr.  Scovilie  in- 
forrned  me  that  he  purchased  his  from  Humphries  (query,  Hen- 
shaw's,  D.  D.  G.)  importation,  at  Boston,  which  .must  now  be  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  years  since;  but  for  the  last  ten  years  before 
Mills  and  my  purchase  of  him,  (I  think  eight  years  ago,)  he  had 
crossed  from  bucks  purchiised  from  H.  D.  Grove,  of  Hoo sic,  Rensse- 
laer county,  N.  York.  Sttid  Grove  was  bred  in  Saxony,  a  Saxon 
shepherd,  by  arich  unclu,  and  imported  his  flock  himself,  from  the  then 
three  best  flocks  in  Saiony.  Said  Mills  bad  also  a  small  lot  of  ewes 
of^said  Church,  Oneida  county.  If  you  It.Tve  the  list  of  premiums 
that  have  been  awarded  at  the  New  Yoili  Rt^te  fairs  for  the  hist  six 
or  eight  years  on  Saxony  sbeep,  you  will  see  that  Mr.  Church  gen- 
erally has  obtained  a  large  share  of  the  first.  Scovilie  took  the  first 
premium  at  the  last  New  York  fair,  on  n  foreiifn  Saxon  buck. 

"  The  last  purchase  of  bucks  by  Mills  for  tis  own  use,  was  of 
Douglass  Clark.  Esq.,  of  Dutchess  county,  N  Yoik  He  told  me 
about  eight  years  since,  that  he  was  abend  of  &co^  ille  on  weight  of 
fleece,  having  crossed  wilh  buck^  from  the  ^.^bt  pait  of  Connecticut, 
of  whose  importation  I  have  forgotten,  but  !hej  wne  pure  Siion  " 

Herewith  I  send  you  sketches  of  a  buck  md  ewe,  taken  as  you 
will  see  by  W,  R,  Wbeeler,  a  young  artist  jf  Manchester  They  are 
lower  than  the  Saxons  originally  imported  uu  KpiLsented  m  those 
cuts  which  I  have  seen,  have  a  round  a  id  as  compaied  with  the 
Spanish  meriao,  rather  long  body,  nre  well  covered  over  the  entire 
surface  of  the  body  with  wool  of  a  superfine  qualify,  are  as  hardy 
as  any  breed  of  sheep  with  which  I  am  acquniuted,  enduring ourse- 
vere  winter  storms  with  as  little  shelter,  as  liii-le  care,  and  as  little 
food  in  proportion  to  their  live  weight  (the  average  live  weight  of  my 
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grown  sliecp  is  about  sixty-five  pounds)  as  any  of  the  ovine  race,  I 
am  not  unaware  that  this  last  position  is  strongly  eontroverl«d  by 
Vermont  sheep  peddlers  and  their  western  echoes;  and  that  a  great 
many  changes  are  being  wrung  upon  the  ''over  delicacy  of  the  Sax- 
ons," "the  hot  house  plants,"  etc.  But  all  my  reading  and  expe- 
rience, as  well  as  the  experience  of  this  ceigbborhood  in  which  they 
have  been  kept  for  years  on  the  same  farms,  and  in  many  instances  in 
the  same  flocks  with  Merinos.  Natives  and  all  the  different  grades  of 
the  three  varieties,  tend  toward  the  conslusion  above  expressed.  My 
own  floek  for  the  last  seven  years  has  numbered  from  one  hundred 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty,  kept  in  one  of  the  bleekest  and  most  ex- 
posed situations  in  the  country,  almost  without  shelter,  on  the  most 
ordinary  fare,  and  my  annual  loss  has  not  averaged  two  per  centi 
But  sufficient  on  this  point  to  indicate  the  reasons  that  have  sug- 
gested my  conclusions. 

In  the  preparation  of  my  wool  for  market,  I  have  hitherto  taken 
considerable  pains  to  have  it  pure  and  properly  done  up,  having  for 
several  years  past  sent  to  an  eastern  market  where  condition  as  well 
as  other  excellencies  is  somewhat  appreciated.  As  the  result  of  my 
care  in  this  particular,  I  g^ve  you  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  Messrs. 
Blanchard  &  Co.,  (the  gentlemanly  proprietors  of  the  Kinderhook 
wool  depot,  of  whom  I  asked  for  instructions  in  regard  to  the  mat- 
ter,) acknowledging  the  receipt  of  my  last  years'  clip,  and  endors- 
ing a  statement  of  the  grades  of  the  same,  which  is  as  follows: 

KiNDEnnooK,  Aug.  2,  1851, 
D.  D,  GiixiiT,  Es<i,,  Sharon  Mkh.: 

Dbab  Sir — Your  three  hales  of  wool  grade  thus; 

Super  Super,         Supft.  Extrs.  Prime.         No.  I. 

216  —  152  —  53  —  25  —  5  =  441  lbs. 
We  can  give  you  no  information  in  regard  to  washing  your  sheep 
or  putting  up  and  sacking  the  fleeces.  As  we  never  received  a  clip 
of  wool  shorn  in  this  State  equal  in  condition  to  yours,  we  would 
rather  send  our  wool  growers  out  to  Michigan  to  learn  from  yoii,  than, 
to  endeavor  to  impart  instruction  to  one  whose  clip  was  all  ii  should 
be. 

Yery  re^ectfully, 

H.  BLANCHARD  &  CO. 
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Compare  the  grading  of  my  clip  as  given  above,  with  that  of  Jo- 
seph Barnard,  of  Hopkinton,  New  Hampshire, as  given  in  the  Amer- 
ican Shepherd,  at  page  39!),  and  which  is  oiled  by  the  author  of  thai 
work  as  one  of  those  American  Saxon  flocks  which  rivalled  the  Ger- 
man, and  you  will  see  at  a  glance  that  the  quality  of  ;'my  wool  is  supe- 
rior. In  order  to  a  correct  idea  of  the  average  weightof  fleece,  I  ought 
perhaps  to  say,  although  I  apprehend  that  no  one  is  more  fully  con- 
Tmced  of  the  effect  which  good  or  gross  keep  exerts  to  increast 
weight;  yet  my  flock  has  generally  been  in  ordinary,  or  low  condi- 
tioo,  and  never  in  high;  has  always  had  a  great  proportion  of  ewes 
and  lambs,  and  clips  an  annuiO  average  of  from  two  and  a  half  to 
two  and  three  quarter  pounds  of  pure  wool,  which  has  sold  at  the 
Kmdcrhook  depot,  for  the  last  three  years,  ior  from  forty-two  to 
sixty-sis  cents  per  pound,  the  last  clip  averaging  sixty  cents  per 
pound.  Now  when  the  relative  weight  of  iho  Saxon  to  his  only  wool 
producing  rival,  the  Merino,  (sixty-six  to  eighty-eight  pounds,)  and 
the  relative  difference  of  the  value  of  the  fleece  per  pound  are  con- 
sidered, the  conclusion  seems  unavoidable  that  the  former  may  be  at 
least  as  profitable  as  any  rival  they  have,  so  long  as  uvol  determines 
the  matter  of  profit. 

Sharon,  Washtenaw  Co,,  Feb.,  1852. 


LEICESTEF    BUCK     OWNED    S\    J    &HEAKEP     OF   PLY- 
MOUTH, WAl  \L  fOLTNT\ 


./tf' 


?wf- 


R  SHSIBP — BY  3 

HoK.  J.  0.  HriMF-'j    ffcQ  y  of  the  Mieh  8late  Ag  Sonctj 

Dear  Sir — In  answer  to  your  fliquiry  of  my  mode  of  keepiug 
sheep,  their  adaptation  to  the  climate  of  Michigan,  and  a  correct 
drawing  of  my  long  sflbled  buck,  will  be  most  eheeifally  complied 
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with.  As  to  Ihe  mode  of  keeping  my  Leicester  Sljeep,  tliey  require 
notliing'  more  of  housing  tliao  common  sheds  in  winter,  and  shade  of 
booths  or  trees  in  summer,  which  prove  congenial.  Their  food  prin- 
cipally consistingof  grass  and  hay,  of  timotliy  and  clover,  they  are 
fond  of  turnips;  chop  feed  is  good  for  them  in  sm^l!  qiiinlities,  say 
half  a  pint  to  a  sheep,  daily,  as  near  as  may  be,  with  pknty  of  wa- 
ter. '  As  to  their  adaptation  to  our  climate,  it  suits  them  admirably —  . 
as  much  so  as  any  climate  in  the  world— their  oonsiLtution  is  remark- 
ably good  and  healthy.  They  fatten  early  and  kindly,  on  the  least 
food  of  any  variety  of  sheep,  maturing  at  two  years  old.  They  pos- 
sess a  quiet  disposition,  and  afford  friendly  society,  good  nurses,  and 
particularly  fond  of  tieir  young,  and  with  the  common  grade  sLeep, 
the  cross  proves  of  the  best  order. 

In  this  vicinity,  there  are  some  two  hundred  lambs,  severe!  of 
which  have  been  sold  at  five  dollars  per  head,  weighing  some  one 
hundred  pounds  at  six  months  old — live  weight.  By  crossing  the 
wool  is  not  as  long,  but  more  compact,  and  very  much  is  added  to 
the  constitution  of  the  grade  variety.  The  wool  of  the  full  blood  is 
long,  fine  and  soft,  maintaining  its  length  and  fineness  all  over  the 
body,  and  is  in  great  demand  for  the  manufacturing  of  muslin  de- 
laines. Their  form,  as  will  he  seen  by  the  above  drawing,  is  lull  in 
the  breast,  broad  straight  back,  light  in  the  chest,  with  small,  fine 
bones,  comprising  all  the  profitable  qualities  essential  to  the  market, 
manufacturer  and  producer — in  the  good  quality  of  its  mutton,  amount 
of  tallow  and  wool,  with  early  maiuritj. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  for  your  consideration. 

Plymouth,  January  26,  1S52. 


POULTRY. 

Mn.  J.  C.  HoLMEa,  Sec'y  Mich.  Stale  Ag.  Society. 

DBARSia — 1  am  induced  to  comply  with  your  request  from  va- 
rious considerations.  Tiie  pleasing  interest  which  I  have  taken  for 
thirty  years  in  propagating  the  domestic  fowl,  has  become  still  more 
gratifying,  as  a  much  greater  opportunity  is  now  offered  to  test  new 
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varieties;  also  by  seeing  a  similai"  spirit  of  improvement  and  fancy 
manifested  for  the  past  two  years,  by  a  large  number  of  citizens 
throughout  the  different  States,  in  that  too  long  neglected  l>ra,nch  of 
dometitic  economy,  and  willingly  contribute  my  mite  of  experience 
in  many  varieties  towards  inducing  farmers  and  villagers  to  look 
more  to  theii'  interest  in  this  important  branch  of  profit  and  econo- 
my. J  also  feci  confident  in  saying  the  time  is  fast  coming  when  an 
account  of  the  poultry  yard  will  stand  as  an  important  item  in  the 
farmer's  account  of  yearly  sales. 

The  disposition  of  hens  is  so  natural  to  lay  eggs  and  rear  chickens, 
that  notwithstanding  the  neglect  they  generally  receive,  such  as  the 
want  of  comfortable  accommodations,  sufficiency  of  food,  &a.  Ac., 
still,  if  statistical  information  was  furnished  from  the  market  of  any 
large  town,  it  would  be  shown,  even  under  such  circumstances,  that 
no  branch  of  the  farming  interest,  pay  so  large  a  profit  for  the  omount 
of  labor  and  capital  invested,  and  now  the  fact  has  been  clearly  as- 
certained from  experiments  (at  least  m  my  m  nd)  that  there  are  cer- 
tain varieties  of  domestic  hens  that  pioducp  duiing  the  year  a  much 
larger  number  of  eggs  than  an,  turmshi,d  faj  other  varieties.  And 
again,  thatcertain  ^aiietiea  wdl  furnish  for  the  table,  with  the  same 
outlay  and  trouble  twice  the  q  tsntity  of  food  that  can  be  obtained 
from  others,  and  to  those  qualities  maybe  socombined  by  judicious 
crossings,  as  to  possess  large  size,  fine  form,  hardiness,  and  free  lay- 
ing properties,  quiet  disposition,  with  beauty  of  plumage,  all  which 
are  peculiarities  of  the  domestic  fowl,  and  to  me  a  most  pleasing  oc- 
cupation, well  worthy  the  attention,  and  should  receive  the  consider- 
ation of  every  farmer  and  prudent  house-wife,  otherwise  an  impor- 
tant branch  of  profit,  convenience  and  luxury  is  neglected. 

My  own  experience  for  many  years,  fully  warrant  the  abcve  re- 
marks, though  I  have  not  tested  many  of  the  new  popular  breeds. 
The  varieiies  which  I  have  kept,  furnish  very  different  results  as  to 
theirproductiveness, hardiness,  size  and  laying  properties.  Thetests 
were  as  fairly  conducted  as  I  know  how,  taking  into  consideration  all 
circumstances  which  were  made  to  bear  as  equally  as  possible  upon 
each,  of  jwhich  I  have  kept  a  strict  account,  which  shows  that  there 
are  as  great  differences  among  different  varieties  of  fowls,  as  in  any 
of  the  various  speci-^  of  domestic  animals. 
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In  early  life,  fancy  indueed  me  lo  devote  considerable  attention  to 
the  habits,  constitution  and  peonliarities  of  the  domestic  fowl,  not  then 
knowing  but  one  kind,  vis:  tlie  common  dunghill  fowl,  save  a  partic- 
ular breed  kept  for  fighting. 

One  of  the  sources  of  enjoyment  consisted  in  crossing  them,  so  as 
to  produce  fancy  colors,  but  circumstances  forced  upon  mc  conclu- 
sive evidenoea  that  a  great  difference  then  eaisted  between  different 
yards,  through  my  section  of  country,  which  was  no  doubt  owing 
to  a  sprinkling  of  game  blood,  as  I  have  since  found  that  even  a  mix- 
ture of  the  game  variety  makes  free  layers  and  very  hardy;  and 
now,  within  a  few  years,  importations  have  been  made  wliich  show 
an  improvement  in  many  poultry  yards,  quite  equal  to  that  of  any 
of  the  imported  animals. 

The  varieties  wliich  I  have  since  experimented  with  have  been  the 
common  fowl  of  the  country — English  games,  Polands,  Malays, 
Dominico,  Game  and  Dominico,  mixed.  The  Emigrant's  white  heB, 
with  red  crest  and  muffle,  made  up  by  careful  selections  for  several 
years,  and  cross  on  a  large  size  game  cock,  making  the  variety  called 
Kent  Co.  Dorkings,  Shaaghae,  and  Royal  Cochin  China,  most  of 
wliich  I  have  crossed  by  way  of  experiment,  some  of  which  did  not 
succeed  well,  others  exceeded  my  expectations,  statements  of  which 
have  been  given  at  considerable' length  with  comments  and  remarks 
in  the  MisHgan  Faimer,  at  different  time.^,  and  could  no v  only  give 
ft  condensed  repetition  of  those  communications,  had  I  not  this  last 
season  greally  improved  my  varieties  in  some  reepec's,  by  procuring 
a  pair  of  imported  Shanghaes,  and  a  pair  of  Cochin  Chinas,  which, 
as  far  as  my  experience  of  one  season  warrants  me,  I  can  truly  say 
theShanghae  importation  I  have  are  second  to  none,  as  respects  size 
and  Bymmetry,  hardiness  and  laying  properties.  Their  eggs  are  not 
large  but  exceedingly  rich,  possessing  great  vitality.  The  chickens 
are  remBrkably  hardy,  and  grow  rapidly.  I  did  not  receive  them 
until  the  first  of  June,  but  halched  upwards  of  fifty  cSiickens,  and 
have  never  seen  one  of  them  droop  in  tlie  least.  The  last  brood 
now,  Nov.  32,  are  still  unfledged,  and  run  out  in  the  snow  and  mud, 
appearsnlly  with  less  inconvenience  than  the  early  chickens  of  other 
The  Imported  pair  were  unexpectedly  sent  to  'f 


did  not  weigh  them,  which  I  now  regrel,  confidently  believing  they 
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would  exceed  twenty  pounds  in  weight.  However,  I  siace  weighed 
a  cock  chicken,  when  four  months  and  one  day  old,  and  he  fully  bal- 
anced six  pounds  and  three  ounces.  The  chickens  when  first  hatched 
are  uniform  in  their  color,  (an  evidence  of  pure  blood,)  covered  with 
long,  coarse,  dark  brown  down.  The  pullets  feather  full  and  early, 
tbeir  legs  are  short  and  yellow,  set  wide  apart,  remarkably  heavy  in 
the  tliigb,  broad  on.  the  back  with  deep  full  breast,  with  but  little  va- 
riation in  the  color  of  the  plumage,  viz:  agrayish  brown.  The  cocks 
generally  lose  the  down  before  the  feathers  start  on  the  body,  which 
however  soon  burst  out,  and  in  a  few  days,  entirely  covers  them,  and 
are  uriformly  a  dark  red,  and  more  upon  the  legs,  which  are  lightly 
covered  with  soft  downy  feathers.  The  quOl  and  tail  feathers  in  both 
are  very  short,  I  have  never  seen  them  attempt  lo  fly  as  high  as  an 
ordinary  fence.  Their  disposition  is  very  mild  and  quiet.  The  hen 
showed  great  perseverence  in  setting,  and  when  removed  to  the  chick- 
en coop,  would  brood  at  night  and  stormy  days,  all  the  chickens  that 
she  could  get  under  and  around  her.  My  Cochins  are  from  a  stock 
imported  last  year,  and  were  eshibiled  in  New  York  and  invited  com- 
parison. Tbeireolor  when  in  fiill  plumage  is  a  greenish  black  of  a 
metalic  liisluret  equal  to  the  f  p  fpchldl 

They  as  yet  have  not  done  well  w  h  Tl    y  1    d  1        p    wL  n 

I  received  them  in  July,  which  h  y  ramun  d  my  d  fl  n 
yards.  The  imported  cock  wa-ledbhdd  wlyf 
ter,  still  ho  weighed  fourteen  pud       II  b        dnfb 

chickens,  which,  when  full  gi  wn  I  1     L  w  II     q    1  ts  Th 

few  chickens  which  I  have  h  d  i  [.         I  h    dy         h  ly 

with  white  specks  on  their  brca,.!.,  wh  ch  he  fi  ,  d  ttly  d 
appear.  Ihave  crossed  them  on  the  Malay,  which  bid  fair  to  become 
very  large  and  hardy,  I  permitted  a  game  hen  to  pass  in  and  out 
of  the  Cochin's  ynrd,  which  her  size  admitted,  and  in  due  time 
brought  forth  a  brood.  The  hen  and  most  of  the  chickens  were  car- 
ried off  by  a  fox;  the  balaneo  were  left  to  cater  as  they  could  hy 
way  of  experiment.  They  grew  well,  evincing  the  hardiness  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  games.  The  Dorkings  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in 
our  fondness  for  new  or  fancy  varieties;  they  certainly  may  be  classed 
among  the  best  laying  variety  of  Urge  eggs,  compact,  hardy  form 
andgood  size.    A  cross  with  tLe  Bhangha.es  bid  fair  to  make  in  ap- 
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pearanceatleast,  as  we  would  suppose  a  large  fine  form,  hardy  vari'- 
ety,  and  hto  of  tlie  opinion  will  be  great  layers,  both  breeds  being 
hardy,  nnd  first  class  as  layers. 

When  eggs  are  the  principal  object,  I  would  prefer  the  Dorking  or 
across  on  the  game,  and  again  repeat  that  I  ha¥e  ever  found  the 
games,  either  in  their  purity  or  crossed,  valuable  as  layers.  The  ob- 
jection fofull  bloods  is  removed,  (viz:  their  fighting  propensity,)  by 
mixing  them  -witli  other  breeds.  My  favorite  Kent  Co.  are  half 
game  There  has  never  been  a  fight  among  them  when  chickens. 
They  were  above  medium  size,  {until  redneedby  breeding  in  and 
in,)  very  hardy,  great  layers,  the  best  of  nurses  and  not  surpassed 
by  any  in  their  rich  gaudy  plumage.  Crossed  on  the  Dorking  forms 
a  variety  Sarger  than  either  their  parentages,  finely  formed,  remark- 
able free  layers  of  large  eggs.  Their  plumage  is  a  white  ground, 
shaded  with  a  lemon  or  cinnamon  hue.  I  think  I  have  tested  them 
fairly,  and  deem  them  well  worthy  a  conspicuous  yard  in  my  choice 
collections.  The  Doralnico  I  have  found  a  good  variety  and  when 
mixed  with  the  game  are  a  very  valuable  breed  for  eggs. 

The  Polands  are  not  favorites  of  mine,  though  they  lay  freely. 
The  chickens  are  difficult  to  rais^e,  and  not  a  choice  kind  for  the  table. 
There  are  several  new  varieiies  which  I  have  not  tried,  some  by  im- 
portation and  others  from  crossings  which  are  respectively  recom- 
mended for  siae,  as  good  layers,  and  beauty  of  plumage  by  different 
breeders,  and  each  be  sought  after  by  their  admirers,  hut  as  utility  is 
the  great  object  wiih  most  persons,  and  generally  hut  one  variety  is 
kept,  and  that  too  for  both  eggs  and  the  tab'e,  I  would  recommend  t@ 
such  persons  to  select  such  varieties  asail  breeders  agree  in  possess- 
ing the  important  requisites,  viz:  the  Dorking  and  Shanghae,  and  if 
they  should  possess  a  little  spice  of  fancy  in  plumage,  I  can  honestly 
recommend  a  mixture  of  the  Kent  Co.  and  Dorking  next,  without  the 
fear  of  lessening  any  of  the  desirable  qualities. 

The  M+Inys  are  not  as  good  Jayers  as  (he  above  named  varieties,, 
still  their  eggs  are  large  and  of  rich  quality.  Year  before  this  I  had. 
bnt  fourteen  hens  of  improved  varieties.  I  purchased  eighty  common- 
fowls,  and  kept  a  strict  account  of  all  the  eggs  laid  in  February,. 
March,  April  and  M^iy.  This  yi  ar  I  yarded  furty-six  hens,  consist- 
ing of  popular  bri^cds,  snch  a3  I  have  alluded  to,  and  kept  this  year 
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also  a  slritt  memoriindum  of  all  tlie  egys  collected  during  the  same 
months  as  the  year  previous,  and  on  comparing  them  I  find  I  collect- 
ed rather  more  than  twice  the  mimber  of  eggs  this  year  than  I  did 
the  year  before,  with  twice  the  number  of  hens,  and  last  jear,  to.o,  I 
kept  my  fowls  under  more  favorable  circumstances  than  I  did  this 

In  additiou  to  the  above  statement,  circumstances  have  recently 
come  to  my  knowledge  which  enhances  the  importance  of  keeping 
fowls,  and  loo,  the  plan  of  yarding  them.  A  gentleman  lately  in- 
formed me  that  lie  hereafter  would  keep  them  if  they  did  not  lay  at 
aJl.  Having  occasion  to  build  a  poultry  yard,  he  enclosed  a  part  of 
his  plumb  orchard,  and  those  trees  which  were  within  the  yard  have 
since  borne  yearly  the  fines!  fruit  of  their  kind  and  those  without  were 
utterly  useless.  The  fruit  was  invariably  destroyed  by  the  Curculio, 
which  statement  corrobarates  a  circumstance  which  occurred  with 
my  plumb  trees  this  year.  Those  trees  which  my  chickens  had  ac- 
cess to  were  loaded  with  perfect  fruit,  while  the  main  orchard  pro- 
tected from  the  chickens  did  not  yield  a  sound  plumb.  If  such  re- 
sults prove  generally  the  case  it  is  a  discovery  of  great  importance, 
which  I  shall  fully  test  by  making  large  yards  and  filling  them  with 
plumb  trees. 


McCORMICK'S  REAPING  AND  MOWING  MACHINE. 
J.  C.  Holmes,  Sec.  Mieh.  Slate  Agr.  Society: 

Herewith  I  hand  you  a  cut  and  description  of  my  Reaping  and 
Mowing  Machine.  A  reaping  niachine  being  now  almost  universally 
regarded  as  a  necessary  implement  to  the  fanner  (aiid  not  much  less 
so  than  the  plow,  because  of  the  high  price  of  labor  at  the  season  of 
the  harvest,  and  the  great  importance  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  a 
short  time,)  ihey  should  investigate  carefully  the  principles  of  differ- 


My  machine  is  adapted  and  warranted  to  cut  all  kinds  of  g 
grass  in  the  very  best  manner,  and  as  is  generally  well  known,  ope- 
rates with  a  skHe  edge  and  reel,  combined  with  a  seat  or  stand  for 
the  raker,  so  that  the  grain  is  delivered  at  the  side  of  the  machine, 
■and  the  binding  made  entirely  independent  of  the  cutting.     It  is  sim- 
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|)ie,  of  light  draught,  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  the  siclde 
will  cut  100  to  300  acres  of  grain,  without  a  second  griudin^.  That 
the  sickle  is  the  true  culler,  I  think  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt,  while 
the  reel  Is  inciispensahle  to  the  suceessfu!  and  satitfactory  operations 
of  the  machine  through  the  harvest.  Though  the  farmer  may  put 
his  reaper  together  by  the  above  cut,  I  give  ihe  following 

KIIIECTI0N3. 

I.  Lap  the  in-tound  and  cross  piece  which  has  two  boles  lor  the 
asle,  for  high  or  Iwo  stubble,  Lowerhole  placed  on  the  asle  for  higher 
stubble. 

Hi  Bolt  the  angular  board  (S,  in  the  cul)  marked  thus  ,  to 

its  place  with  the  8  inch  bolt  on  the  back  end,  which  rests  close  to 
the  platform. 

III.  Put  the  asle  in  Place. 

IV.  Place  the  wheel  frame  on  the  other  end  of  the  axle  lapping 
the  finger  beam  above  or  below — suiting  the  higher  or  lower  cut 
atQ, 

V.  Put  on  the  main  brace  B,  marked  thus  ==,  one  side  of  driver's 
seat  on  same  bolt. 

VI.  Separator  W.,  (marked  O,)  to  its  corresponding  mark,  there 
ia  a  little  wooden  pin,  t«  be  removed  to  give  place  to  a  bolt 

VII.  Dividing  iron,  marked  thus  W.  If  the  reel  be  required -we;^ 
low,  this  iron  is  taken  ofi',  for  small  wheat. 

VIII.  Side  hoard,  (with  brace  nailed  to  it,)  marked  U.,  to  ita 
■place,  removing  a  small  block  to  give  place  to  it. 

IX.  Two  small  posts  erected  and  cloth  bar  on  top  marked  T. 

X.  Reel  bearer  V. 

XI.  Reel  shaft  Z  W  its  place,  arms  in  with  blocks,  (on  each  end) 
forward  as  the  reel  turns,  and  after  braces  are  in  and  tightened  by  a 

cross  -pin  in  the  one  with  long  tenon  (there  is  one  brace  for  each  end 
with  long  tenon)  the  boards  are  then  nailed  on  the  blocks.  See  dm 
cut.  The  boards  have  to  be  strained  into  a  shape  that  will  fit,  as  the 
arms  are  not  parallel.  Each  of  these  boards  having  a  block  on  the 
end  (and  the  end  without  the  block  ia  next  the  wheels)  put  on,  so  as 
to  pass  f  of  au  inch  from  the  angular  board.  Eight  and  left  nuts  on 
reel  gudgeons.     See  that  reel  turns  free. 

XII.  If  fingers  do  cot  fit  right,  they  can  be  knocked  out  with  a 
punch,  and  with  the  wedges  trained  right  with  very  little  trouble. 
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XIII.  The  small  ground  wheel  has  a  third  and  lowersettby bolt- 
ing the  block  on  the  upper  instead  of  the  lower  side,  and  the  side  next 
the  horses  maybe  raised  or  lowered  some  twoinchesby  changing  the 
position  of  the  tongue,  which  may  be  done  if  required,  by  boring 
another  hole  in  the  tongue.  Open  side  of  small  ground  wheel  out- 
ward. 

XIV.  The  square  washer  placed  on  left  end  of  the  axle  to  gear 
deeper,  and  other  washers  of  leather  can  be  added. 

XV.  Put  in  the  driver  (9  or  12  for  lower  or  higher  stubble)  and 
bolt  on  the  guard  (small  cast-iron  piece)  to  keep  it  in  place,  see  that 
the  guard  does  not  tighten  on  the  driver.  The  block  in  the  driver 
to  be  tightened  on  the  crank,  when  it  wears,  and  made  very  tight  at 

Boats  having  beviled  heads  belons;  to  corresponding  places,  heads 
of  tongue  bolts  to  the  left.  The  8  inch  bolts  {in  the  box)  goes 
through  the  back  end  of  angle  board  (S.  S.  in  the  cut,)  cross  piece 
and  in  hound  C,  The  5^  bolt  through  cross  piece  and  in  hound 
near  the  .same  place.     The  two  7  inch  bolts  through  in  hound  and 

1.  Run  the  reaper  on  hard  ground,  and  see  that  it  works  free,  as 
it  may  be  tight  at  first.  Work  the  reel  as  high  as  the  smallest  grain 
will  admit  of,  as  it  runs  lighter  to  be  higher.  The  hand  will 
stretch  at  first  and  must  be  taken  up,  and  tie  end  kept  tied,  or  it  will 
fasteo  and  be  injured  in  tlie  cogs. 

2.  Grind  sickle  with  &  short  bevil,  on  the  smooth  side  when  re- 
quired, (but  rot  often.)  To  be  a  little  broken  will  not  injure  it,  but 
may  be  evidence  of  good  temper, 

3.  The  foregoing  cut  shews  exactly  how  the  raking  should  be  done. 
The  raker  can  have  a  little  intermission  between  the  sheaves,  and  then 
with  a  very  qukh  sweep,  (catching  by  the  heads)  pull  the  sheaves 
round,  leaving  the  butts  next  the  grain. 

Keep  the  nutts  (washers  only  put  on  where  bolts  are  changed,  be- 
cause not  so  liable  to  lose  nutts)  and  keys  tight,  and  oil  well. 

When  iron  and  wood  work  together,  very  little  oil  is  best,  and  I  will 
add,  that  long  experience  has  convinced  me  that  the  midn  axles  of  a 
reaper  are  better  to  run  in  wood,  (having  slow  motion,)  than  metal — 
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nothing  to  get  loose,  and  if  ever  they  wear  to  require  it,  it  will  oaiy 
thea  he  necessary  to  put  boxes  in,  and  the  axles  will  be  perfect. 

By  the  shipper  the  cogs  may  be  geared  deeper  or  shallower,  or  put 
entirely  out  of  gear  when  not  catting. 

Tlie  sirip  on  the  angle  board  may  be  raised  or  lowered  to  suit  the 
reel.  As  the  reaper  is  not  wholly  put  together  at  the  factory  in  some 
cases  very  slight  trimming  at  the  laps  may  be  found  necessary. 

If  the  band  flies,  it  will  be  owing  to  its  stretching,  or  the  shaft  not 
level,  or  the  pulleys  not  being  fair. 

Chicago.  111.,  12th  Jan,,  1852, 


J.  C,  HoLMBS,  Es(i,,  Sec'y  Mieh.  Slate  Ag.  Sotieiy: 

Dear  Snt— Pursuant  io  the  requirements  of  the  premium  list  of 
said  society,  I  sead  herewith  tt  statement  of  the  manner  of  making 
cheese  toilhoui  pi-essinff  for  which  a  premium  was  awarded  to  me  at  the 
society's  fair  for  1951. 

The  milk  is  curded  and  the  rennet  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as 
is  prescribed  in  the  essay  of  A,  L.  Fish,  Esq.,  of  Herkimer  county, 
Sew  York,  which  will  be  found  in  tlie  Patent  Office  Report  for  1848, 
pages  620  and  621.  .  When  the  curd  is  properly  prepared  as  therein 
directed,  it  is  put  info  a  clean  dry  linen  or  cotton  bag,  a  little  warmer 
than  it  should  bo  when  put  to  the  press,  and  pressed  down  slowly  as 
hard  as  can  be  done  with  the  hand,  so  as  to  make  it  solid — it  con  be 
in  just  such  shape  as  the  maker  may  desire;  I  think  the  cone  or 
sugar  loaf  the  best  shape — and  then  hung  up  to  drip  and  dry,  in 
about  the  same  temperature  as  is  fit  for  drying  and  curing  pressed 
cheese.  No  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  should  he  put  into 
a  cheese  of  this  kind.  They  cure  much  sooner  than  when  pressed, 
and  are  very  rich,  aa  none  of  the  oil  passes  off  as  it  does  under  the 
power  of  the  press.  They  need  no  care  in  drying,  as  the  cloth  is  a 
perfect  shield  against  flies,  and  prevents  them  from  cracking.  When 
cured,  they  ;irc  very  convenient  for  family  use. 
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I  have  made  but  a  few  in  this  rnanner,  and  they  have  cured  and 
kept  as  well  as  those  that  1  have  pressed  of  the  same  weight,  and 
are  much  richer;  besides  it  saves  a  great  deal  of  care  and  labor  in 
turning  and  greasing  to  prevent  injury  by  flies. 

Dearborn,  January,  1852, 


MAPLE  SUGAR. 

BT  SEXTBB  WHITE. 

J.  O.  Holmes,  8ec''i/  Mkh.  Slate  Ag.  Society: 

Dear  Sir — It  must  be  evident  to  every  one  that  liquid  filtrated 
through  solid  maple  timber  cannot  be  otherwise  than  pure.  It  also 
must  be  evident  tliat  sap  caught  in  old  half-decayed  wooden  troughs 
■with  a  liberal  infusion  of  leaves  and  dirt,  impart  a  great  impurity  to 
the  sap.  Rainwater,  decayed  vegetable  matter,  &c.,  add  chemical 
ingredients  to  the  sap;  is  troublesome  to  extract,  and  injurious  to  the 
quality  if  not  removed. 

Consequently,  cleanliness  is  the  principal  secret  in  making  nice 
maple  sugar — cleanliness  both  in  vessels,  kettles  and  every  thing 
else  pertaining  to  the  business.  My  buckets  are  mostly  tin  and  are 
a  cheap  and  neat  article.  Sugar  made  from  sap  caught  in  such  ves- 
sels cannot  be  olherwise  than  clean,  and  if  no  dirt  of  any  kind  gets 
into  it,  the  consequence  is  I  have  nice  sugar.  If  I  wish  to  have 
extra  nice,  I  do  not  boil  it  so  long  but  that  it  will  drain;  consequently 
if  there  is  the  least  impurity  or  dark  color  in  it,  it  drains  out.  Some- 
times a  wet  cloth  wraped  around  a  cake  {except  the  bottom)  helps  to 
make  it  win  to. 

The  syrup  I  let  stand  and  settle,  strain  through  a  flannel  strainer, 
and  cleanse  with  milk  and  eggs.  Four  eggs,  well  beat  with  about 
four  quarts  of  milk,  is  sufBoient  to  cleanse  syrup  for  a  hundred 
weight.  Sweet  does  not  rust  anylhing.  Tin  as  well  as  wood  should 
be  painted  on  the  outside,  and  when  done  using  them  for  the  season 
serve  thein  as  a  dairy  woman  docs  her  milk  pans,  and  they  are  sweet 
and  clean  for  use  again. 

Novi,  Nov.  14,  1851, 
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BEE  HIVES. 


J.  C.  Holmes,  Esq.,  Sec'y  Midi.  State  Ag.  Sociely: 

Dear  £ia — Wu  sent  you  for  exbibitioQ  '■Chrystal  Beo  Palane," 
and  now  an  abrevialed  description  of  llie  pecnliarities  of  our  inven- 
tion: 

Imprimis.  Tlie  manner  of  securing  the  boxes  or  apartments  to- 
gether by  grooves. 

Sd.  Simplicity  of  arrangement,  being  the  most  convenient  form. 

3d.  The  arrangement  of  the  slides  for  the  purpose  of  intercommu- 
nication and  removing  the  bees  from  one  apartment  to  another,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  honey  and  replacing  other  apartments; 
and, 

4th.  The  sdf-actinff  door,  which  affords  better  protection  to  the 
bees  from  their  natural  enemies. 

Not  Laving  the  speoiDcations  and  drawings  bere,  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  delay  further  description  for  the  present,  but  will  forward 
at  as  early  date  as  possible. 

■  Very  truly  yours,  &c. 

Paw  Paw,  Sept.  27,  1861. 

HOTJSEHOLB  FURNITURE. 

BY  SAMUBL  ZUO, [of  THE  riRM  OP  STEVENS  &   ZPO.] 

S.  C.  Holmes,  E?q.,  Sec'y  Midi.  State  Ag.  Society. 

Dbar'Sir — In  oomplianee  with  your  request  that  we  would  furnish 
you  an  article  having  reference  to  the  woods  used  in  our  business, 
and  such  other  matters  in  connection  with  it  as  would  be  suitable  for 
publication  with  the  records  of  your  Society.  We  have  thought  a 
short  history  of  Furniture,  in  connection  witli  other  matter  would  not 
be  uninteresting  to  the  intelligent  readers  of  the  records. 

The  history  of  Furniture,  necessarily  short,  will  be  found  abun- 
dantly full  to  afford  an  idea  of  Ihe  progress  of  refinement  and  luxury 
at  home  and  abroad. 

As  nations  advanced  in  civilization,  the  qualily  of  household  fur- 
niture improved.  We  ioarn  from  the  sculpture  upon  the  tombs  of 
the  Egyptians,  that  tbe   realm  of  the  Pharoahs  had  advanced  io 
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some  degree  of  elegance  in  snob  matters,  and  there  are  figures  taken 
from  Egyptian  tombs,  showing  a  lady  seated  ia  a  chair,  sb aped  in 
modern  style.  The  fact  that  no  braces  were  used  to  the  legs  of  the 
chiur  gives  evidence  of  the  skill  of  the  Egyptian  cabinet  maker,  in 
making  them  of  sufficient  strength  withonL  The  Greeks  borrowed 
their  style  from  the  Egyptians,  and  improved  upoa  it,  and  in  time 
gave  it  to  the  Romans.  Our  knowledge  concerning  the  furniture  of 
the  Grepks  and  Romans,  is  mostly  bad  from  their  sculpture,  and  the 
works  of  their  classic  writers.  The  excavations  at  Pompeii,  and  Her- 
culoneum,  have  enriched  the  museum  at  Portioi  with  many  splendid 
articles  of  ancient  furniture,  aod  show  that  the  ancients  applied  the 
fine  arts  to  that  branch  of  industry,  and  combined  the  ornamental 
with  the  useful  in  a  high  degree-  Nor  were  they  unaware  of  the  use 
and  value  of  the  more  expensive  kinds  of  wood.  When  luxury  and 
refinement  were  at  their  heighth  in  Rome,  tables  made  of  the  rarer 
woods  were  sold  for  enormous  prices.  Cicero,  we  are  told,  gave  a 
sum  equal  to  $35,00(^or  a  Cyprus  table,  and  we  read  of  others  ful- 
ly as  valuable.  It  is  probable  that  these  tables  are  inlaid  with  ivory 
and  gold,  and  profusely  ornamented  with  carving!  Pliny  warmly 
commends  the  beauty  of  the  maple,  The  art  of  Teneering  was  well 
known  at  that  period. 

Tbe  style  of  furniture  in  every  age  and  nation  partakes  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  people.  When  Europe  sank  into  barbarism,  furniture 
lost  its  beauty,  and  only  rose  to  its  dignity  as  civilisation  progressed. 
The  architecture  of  a  people  has  been  held  to  mark  their  progress — 
and  the  style  of  furniture,  as  a  general  thing,  is  compatible  with  the 
architecture. 

In  England,  the  country  of  our  immediate  progenitors,  furniture 
made  slow  advance  to  perfection  of  shape  or  construction.  The  con- 
tinual wars  of  tbe  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  kept  the  country  so 
unsettled  that  the  castles  and  palaces  of  the  wealthy  displayed  little 
of  domestic  comfort,  and  much  less  of  luxury.  The  close  of  these 
by  the  coronation  of  Henry  VII.,  paved  the  way  to  a  new  era.  To 
the  bloody  Henry  VIIL,  the  country  was  indebted  for  a  movement  in 
this  branch  of  the  mechanic  arts.  He  employed  Holbein,  the  cele- 
brated Swiss  artist,  during  his  leisure  time,  to  make  designs  for  all 
kinds  of  furniture,  which  surpassed  anything  before  in  use.     But  this 
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spirit  was  not  enlarged  during  immediately  succeeding  reigns.  The 
furniture,  specimens  of  nbioh  ave  still  extant,  was  manufactured  in 
Holland  or  Flanders,  or  afier  the  style  of  those  countiies.  The  !egs 
of  chairs  and  tables,  and  the  posts  of  bedsteads,  were  straigbt  and 
decorated  with  tinsel  ornameuta,  and  in  tbe  later  Flemish  modes, 
scroll  work  and  oarving  were  introduced.  But  this  furniture  which 
is  now  mostly  known  as  Elizabethan,  was  by  no  means  of  the  perfect 
kind.  The  chairs  were  straight  backed,  and  therefore  devoid  of 
comfort;  and  the  bedsteads,  from  their  profusion  of  projecting  points, 
and  the  draperies  with  which  they  were  loaded,  became  resting  pla- 
ces for  dust. 

In  the  modern  imitations,  while  the  general  outline  is  preserved, 
these  objections  are  sought  to  be  obviated,  and  the  carvings  are  far 
more  appropriate  and  graceful. 

A    b  f  ted  f  rniture  and  architecture   are  generally  accor- 

d  n       nil  wh      Grecian  architecture  wis  revived  in  Europe, 

d  pi  y  h  &  1  the  furniture  was  also  changed,  and  partook 
f  b  yl    — m      1  ng  the  twisted  column,  the  grotesque  tracery 

nd  1  m  f    he  Gothic,  with  the  rectangular  fashion  of  the 

G     k      Th  h        ure  of  the  time    was  a  corruption  of  the  Ito- 

ma  d      d       11      orse  by  ill-judging  artizans,  who   had  neither 

1  y  n     pu    y    f  taste. 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,,  whenluxury  leaehedits  height  at 
the  court  of  France,  was  introduced  that  rich  and  ornate  style,  possess- 
ed of  much,  originality  and  beauty,  which  is  known  as  "  Louis  Quar- 
toae,"  and  which  is  now  one  of  those  supreme  in  public  taste.  It  is 
marked  by  elaborate  carvings,  mostly  in  bold  B'elief,  and  filled  with 
graceful  curved  lines;  and  these  are  shown  to  still  greater  advantage 
by  heavy  and  gorgiously  colored  damask,  which  harmonizes  witb, 
the  style  of  the  wood  work.  During  the  succeeding  reign,  the  fur- 
niture underwent  some  change — the  carving  becoming  more  delicate 
and  intricate.  With  Louis  XVL,  another  change  came,  and  a  rage  for 
the  antiqne  caused  an  alternation  in  furniture  to  correspond  with  the 
altered  tasf«. 

In  England,  however,  the  introduction  of  mahogany  caused  a  still 
greater  change.  From  the  vivid  color  of  the  wood,  and  the  high 
polish  it  readily  attained,  it  seemed  to  have  acquired  no  enrichment. 
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by  carving'.  Tables,  cabinets  and  bedsteads  were  made;  and  the  art 
of  wood  carving  seemed  to  be  almost  forgoiten.  fJut  ■when  furniture 
had  sunk  to  its-  greatest  pnint  of  plainness,  insipidity  and  bad  taste, 
a  wealthy  English  gentleman,  Mr.  Hope,  endeavored  to  revive  tte 
art  of  cabinet  making  by  filling  liis  mansion  wilh  furniture,  modelled 
by  himself  after  the  antique.  It  was  witb  great  difficulty  that  he 
could  find  workmen  cflpable  of  executing  his  designs.  By  perseve- 
rance, and  at  great  expense,  he  succeeded,  and  afterwards  had  draw- 
ings made  of  the  articles  thus  executed.  These  were  engraved  and 
published  in  large  folio  volume  in  1807, 

The  present  style  of  furniture  is  (hat  of  Louis  XIV,  Louis  XV, 
and  an  improved  Flemish — while  many  of  our  first  families  decorate 
their  houses  with  a  style  embracing  the  best  points  of  all  these,  with 
enrichments  from  the  Gothic,  the  Elizabethan  and  even  the  Orien- 
tal. But  there  is  a  growing  taste  for  entirely  new  styles  of  furniture, 
and  this  keeps  designers  busily  at  work  to  gratify  it. 


The  principal  material  of  which  furniture  is  made,  is  one  or  other 
of  those  costly  and  valuable  woods  so  familiar  to  every  housekeeper, 
and  it  is  very  important,  especially  in  this  climate,  that  the  wood 
employed  should  be  well  dried,  or  as  it  is  technically  called,  sea- 
sonal, otherwise  it  will  shrink  or  warp.  When  it  is  required  of  curv- 
ed forms,  it  has  mostly  to  be  cut  out  of  the  solid  wood,  making  a 
deal  of  waste  and  adding  to  the  expense;  though  it  can  sometimes 
be  bent — as  is  mostly  the  case  in  Russian  furniture — into  various 
forms,  and  there  retained  by  drying.  This  process  has,  however,  a 
serious  objeoiioa  in  the  variations  of  our  climate,  which  renders  work 
of  this  kind  little  to  be  depended  on,  and  forces  our  cabinet  makers 
to  the  more  expensive  but  certain  mode  of  manipulation. 

Veneering,  which  is  the  application  of  the  more  expensive  parts  of 
wood,  in  their  plates,  to  a  surface  of  inferior  woods,  is  applicable  to 
all  flat  and  highly  curved  surfaces;  and  if  well  done,  and  the  baser 
wood  beneath  properly  seasoned,  can  be  relied  on  to  stand  very 
well,  even  sudden  changes  of  lemparature.  If  not  judiciously  done, 
and  by  the  most  skillful  workmen,  it  is  apt  to  warp,  crack,  split  or 
blister,  and  is  then  repaired  with  great  difficulty;  sometimes,  indeed, 
in  the  cheaper  kind  of  ware,  the  common  woods  are  stained  in  imi- 
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tation  of  tlie  more  expensive,  and  thus  a  liiindsotne  article,  though 
not  so  durable,  is  produced  at  a  small  price. 

Furniture  is  occasionally  inlaid.  When  this  is  done  with  wood  it 
is  known  as  Marquetry;  when  done  with  alieli  or  metal  it  is  called 
Buhl. 

Almost  as  much  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  wood  of  ■which 
furniture  is  made,  ss  uponthe  wortmansLip,  and  ience  it  is  impor- 
tant that  housekeepers  should  have  a  general  knowledge  of  this — a 
knowledge,  the  chief  pomts  of  which  we  intend  to  communicate  in  as 
brief  a  space  as  possible.  To  go  mtoa  detailed  history  of  all  woods, 
would  occupy  more  space  than  we  can  spare,  but  we  can  speak  fully 
of  the  principal,  and  summarily  of  the  other  kinds. 

Woods  differ  in  color — some  being  of  a  reddish  hue,  as  cedar, 
cherry,  birch  and  mahogany;  some  of  a  brown  or  chocolate  hue,  as 
walnut;  some  of  a  yellow  color,  as  oak,  maple,  pear-tree,  bos,  Eng- 
lisb  walnut,  and  satin-wood;  some  black  as  ebony,  and  others  of  two 
distinct  colors,  as  rosewood.  No  less  different  are  they  in  hardness, 
durability,  and  their  capacity  to  receive  a  lustre.  Much  of  the  differ- 
ent qualities  of  wood  depends  upon  its  structure.  The  woods  used 
with  us  for  furniture  is  invariably  of  the  kind  denominated  by  bota- 
nists oxoffenoua,  that  Is,  the  sort  which  increases  its  thickness  by  aa 
annual  addition  of  a  circular  layer.  These  layers  being;  composed  of 
soft  wood  on  one  side,  and  hard  on  the  other,  we  are  readily  enabled 
to  count  them  by  the  lines  exhibited  when  a  section  is  made.  Some- 
times thin  plates  of  hard  wood  also  radiate  from  the  centre,  and 
cross  these  concentric  circles,  producing  the  fine  effect  called  by  most 
of  our  trade,  the  silver  grain.  In  close  grained  wood,  such  as  the 
peai'-tree,  these  concentric  circles  cannot  be  disticguislied.  Other 
peculiarities  in  woods  are  their  curls,  knots  and  waves,  or,  as  in  one 
yariety  of  maple,  a  succession  of  spots,  from  the  color  passing  off  in 
waves,  producing  a  fine  effect. 

Of  all  the  foreign  woods,  mahogany  has  for  a  long  time  been  the 
most  employed.  It  was  accidentally  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  cab- 
inet maker  about  the  beginning  of  the  18th-  century,  although  it  is 
mentioned  so  far  back  as  the  16th,  having  been  used  in  1597,  at 
Trinidad,  in  the  repairing  of  one  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  ships. 
The  clreumatanees  attending  its  introduction  for  household  use,  are 
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quite  interesting,  and  are  detiiilec!  by  Pliilips.  in  Lis  work  on  Pomi- 
culture. It  appears  tlint  at  the  time  ppok«n  of,  n  f.imouH  physician  of 
the  day,  Dr.  Gibbons,  was  building  a  house  in  London. 

His  brijther,  who  commanded  a  vessel  in  the  West  In'lia  trade, 
having  to  make  the  retaru  voyage  in  ballast,  brought  ovi-r  some  logs 
of  mahogany,  which  he  thought  might  serve  ns  lumbtr  for  the  Doc-, 
tor's  house.  The  carpenters  tried  it,  but  finding  the  wood  to  be  too 
hard  for  their  tools,  condemned  it  to  the  woodpile.  Some  time  after 
that,  Mrs.  Gibbons  desiring  to  have  a  c:indle-boK,  her  husband  sent 
for  his  cab icet- maker,  Mr.  WolJaston,  and  desired  him  to  have  one 
made  from  the  mahogany  which  lay  in  the  garden.  Tlie  cabinet- 
maker found  the  same  fault  as  the  carpenters,  but  made  the  box. 
When  the  latter  was  finished,  it  looked  so  well  thai  the  Doctor  order- 
ed a  bureau  of  the  same  material.  When  this  was  brought  home, 
its  lustre  and  color  attracted  his  admiration  so  forcibly,  that  he  invi- 
ted his  friends,  amongwhom  was  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham,  to  see 
the  novelty.  The  Duchess  was  so  delighted  that  she  begged  some 
of  the  wood,  and  ordered  VVollaston  to  make  her  a  bureau.  The 
wood  at  once  became  fashionable,  and  so  did  the  cabinet-maker,  who 
first  used  it,  and  both  progressed  steiuiily  in  popularity,  from  that 
time  out. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  mahogany  in  use — one  of  these  is  inferi- 
or, as  a  general  thing,  and  is  known,  ns  bay-wood.  It  comes  from 
the  British  Colony  of  Honduras;  the  other  is  called  Spanish,  and 
comes  from  Cuba  and  Hayti.  The  latter  is  hard,  with  a  close,  silky 
grain,  and  fine  pores,  and  is  beautifully  curled,  mottled  and  waved. 
It  takes  a  lightpoHsh,  and  is  admirably  adapted  (brail  good  furniture. 
The  Honduras  mahogany  is  lighter  and  softer,  with  a  more  opea 
grain,  and  evident  pores.  It  does  not  tnke  so  high  a  polish,  and  is 
more  apt  to  retain  dirt  than  the  closer  grained  sort. 

Rosewood,  or  j)aH(>oMrfi-e,  which  is  the  next  most  commonly  used 
of  the  foreign  woods,  but  far  more  expensive  than  mahogany,  ts 
brought  from  Brazil.  From  its  hardness  it  is  difficult  to  manufac- 
ture, which  adds  somewhat  to  the  cost  of  furniture  formed  of  it.  Its 
color  is  of  deep  brown,  upon  brownish  red,  and  is  arranged  in  elon- 
gated double  cones.  It  will  fndi',  however,  if  expoi'ed  long  to  sun- 
light; and  no  matter  how  well  seasoned,  or  how  carefully  varnished, 
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the  lustre  will,  in  time  grow  dim — owing,  it  is  thought,  to  an  oil  in 
the  wood,  whiuli  ao  seasoning  can  thoroughly  evaporate.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  wood  is  exceedingly  rich,  and  n/auleuUor  sofa,  of  this 
material,  carved  en  arabesque,  and  covered  with  heavy  silk  or  satin  dam- 
ask, forms  a  most  attractive  aod  substantial  piece  of  furniture.  The 
aofeand  tetp-a-tete  frames  we  exhibited  at  the  fair  last  fall,  and  which 
were  so  much  admired,  were  manufactured  from  this  wood,  the  pa/- 
lisscmdre  or  rosewood. 

The  woods  of  our  own  country  are  equal  to  almost  any  in  the  world, 
and  are  rapidly  becoming  generally  introduced  into  use.  Among 
them,  walnut  (of  which  we  have  an  abundance  in  our  own  Stale.) 
holds  the  first  place.  It  is  of  a  dark  brown,  with  a  firm,  and  in 
good  specimens,  a  very  close  grain,  and  takes  a  high  polish.  Logs 
are  found  as  fully  vaiiegaled  with  curls  end  knots  as  the  mahogany. 
The  tree  from  which  it  is  obtained,  the  Inglans  fwcina,  is  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  of  any  in  our  national  forests,  being  different  in  its 
character  of  foliage  from  the  oak,  with  which  it  is  mostly  surrounded, 
rising  frequently  to  the  height  of  eighty  feet,  with  its  high  head, 
broad  gnarled  arras  and  rough  black  bark,  it  has  a  most  weird-like 
appearance.  It  is  subject  to  a  disease,  a  sort  of  tumor,  accumula- 
ting upon  if,  which  sometimes  extend  many  feet  in  length.  This  puts 
us  oooajionalJy  in  possession  of  the  most  elegant  wood  ever  used  in 
furniture,  and  called  the  burled  walnut,  or  sometimes  the  tortoise 
shell  wood.  The  best  specimens  of  the  walnut  we  get  in  ibis  State, 
are  mostly  shipped  to  Boston,  where  it  is  in  great  vogue,  and  wheo 
manufactured  sell  for  as  much,  and  sometimes  more,  than  mahog- 
any. 

Our  native  forests  are  rich  in  various  oaks,  some  of  which  possess 
great  beauty.  Unfortunately,  many  of  these  are  so  liahle  to  warp, 
thatit  is  almost  impossible  to  lise  them,  no  matter  how  thoroughly 
they  have  been  seasoned.  The  white  oak,  a  most  noble  looking 
wood,  possesses  (his  fault  to  such  an  eminent  degree,  that  it  is  unQtt'd 
for  fnrnitui'e,  except  where  the  article  can  be  composed  of  small 
pieces.  Our  black  oak  stands  better,  and  is  sometimes  very  hand- 
somely curled. 

The  maples,  of  which  we  also  have  an  abundance  in  our  own 
State,  both  the  curled  and  birds-eyed  varieties,  the  latter  resulliag 
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from  a  vagary  of  aatiire  in  the  sugar  maplo,  are  woods  wliicli  receive 
a  bigh  polish,  and  are  hard  and  durable,  buttlieir  yellow  color  does 
not  se«in  agreeabla,  and  tbey  are  little  used  in  tbe  better  kinds  of 
moveable  furniture.  It  is,  however,  sometimes  used  in  maVing  fine 
toilet  or  bedroom  sets,  b\it  niostly  for  ordinary  post  bedsteads. 

The  native  cedar,  the  wood  of  tho  JunipartM  Viryiniana,  which  is 
of  a  pleasant  red  color,  and  might  well  be  used  for  the  interior  of 
drawers  and  wardrobes  and  for  chests  for  packing  away  blankets, 
because  of  its  agreeable  odor,  which  keeps  away  moths  and  other  in- 
sects. It  is  sofii  and  light,  but  next  to  t!ie  catalpa,  the  most  durable 
of  woods,  not  even  excepting  the  locust  and  the  live  oak,  of  Florida. 

Our  native  oak,  from  its  toughness,  is  useful  in  making  frames  that 
are  to  be  entirely  covered  or  upholstered. 

The  roots  of  the  birch,  beech  and  cherry  are  good  examples  of 
woods;  but  those  we  have  hitherto  enumerated,  are  the  mmn  reliance 
of  the  cabinet  maker. 

But  we  must  not  forget  the  cherry,  also  an  excellent  wood,  and 
mostly  used  for  dining  room  sets.  The  best  specimens  of  cherry  in 
our  own  State  are  to  be  found  ii.  the  valley  of  the  St  Joseph  River. 
Thit  wl  ch  ^  ows  in  the  eisfern  counties  is  generally  small  and  filled 
w  tb  g  im  spe 

Bu  s  r  we  fear  you  tliiuk  this  will  occupy  too  much  space  in  your 
JO  ir  al  and  w  11  therefore  close  by  adding  directions  for  keeping 
good  furn  ture  n  order. 

If  there  should  be  any  paint  or  grease  oa  the  surface,  lemove  it 
by  gpntiy  rubbing  it  with  a  woolen  rag,  moistened  with  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine; and  then,  with  a  soft  rag  rub  the  latter  entirely  off.  Take 
a  soft  sponge  wet  with  clean  cold  water,  wash  well  all  over,  then 
wipe  with  a  soft  chamois  or  very  fine  buckskin,  which  has  been 
wet  with  cold  water  and  wrung  dry  as  can  be  done. 

After  this,  if  any  places  be  scratched  or  bruised,  apply  a  very 
small  quantity  of  boiled  linseed  oil  to  the  injured  places,  and  then 
rub  it  off  with  a  piece  of  silk.  Be  careful  to  leave  none  on  the  fur- 
niture as  it  will  unite  with  the  varnish  and  make  a  bad  and  rough 
surface-  Should  the  furniture  be  discolored  by  water,  the  lin- 
seed oil  thus  applied  wil!  restore  the  color. 
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Shun  all  receipts  loi  poll slimt,  old  famitiire.  There  arc  none  sold, 
that  we  know  of,  calculal«<l  to  do  it  the  least  good.  IE  your  futni- 
tare  should  need  vainishing,  take  Jinely  ground  pumice  stone,  with 
a  pieoe  of  cloth  wi'll  wpt  with  wilei,  and  rub  the  surface,  biting  care- 
ful cot  to  rub  through  to  the  wood.  Then,  with  a  flat  varnish  brush, 
put  on  a  coat  of  very  fine  copal  viirnisb.  If  it  does  not  look  well 
after  the  first  application,  renew  in  three  or  four  days  the  same  pro- 
Furniture  should  be  cleansed  with  water  as  above  directed  evej'y 
fall  and  spring,  by  which  means  it  will  always  look  well. 
Detroit,  January  13,  1852. 


WHEAT. 
p.  J.  vAK  ylbet's  statement. 
J.  C.  HoLMKs,  Secy  Mick.  State  Ag.  Society: 

Sir— I  give  below  a  statement  of  a  field  of  wheat,  upon  which  1 
have  applied  at  the  State  Fau-  for  a  premium. 

The  wheat  all  threshed,  except  tbe  rakings — which  by  good  jud- 
ges is  laid  at  twenty-five  bushels  on  eleven  acres  and  eleven  rods — is 
519  58.60  bushels. 

I  plowed  on  the  last  of  May  and  first  of  .lune,  1850,  and  turned  to 
common.  Harrowed  once,  the  middle  of  July.  Oo  the  first  of 
August  shut  in  125  sheep  for  one  and  a  half  days.  On  the  first  of 
Sepfemher  cultivated  the  whole  once,  and  a  part  of  it  twice.  Began 
sowing  at  noou  of  tbe  9th  September,  and  finished  oa  the  10th,  har- 
rowing both  ways.  When  the  wheat  was  nicely  up  I  rolled  it  with  a 
heavy  roller.  About  the  first  of  April,  1851,  sowed  457  lbs.  of 
plaster.  The  field  lay  in  clover  sod,  and  I  applied  about  14  loads  of 
long  manure  per  acre. 

Product  upon  5  acres  and  3  rods, 27S  24.60  bush. 

"     6  acres  and  S  rods, --. 243  34.60  bush. 

Total,___ - -- 519   58.60  bush. 

The  variety  of  wheat  raised  was  the  Virginia  May  or  Soulee 
Wheat. 

Macon,  Sept.  19,1851. 
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State  of  Michigan,  Gounti/  of  Lenawee: 

On  this  4th  day  of  November,  1861,  personally  appeared  before 
me,  the  above  named  Peter  J.  Vaa  Vleet,  and  made  oath  that  the 
foregoing  statemect  is  true  according  to  the  best  of  bis  knowledge 
and  belief 

HENRY  DABLINQ, 
Justice  of  the  Peace. 

BOYDEM  WHEA.T. 

J.  C.  Holmes,  Scc'y  Mich.  Slate  Aff.  Society: 

Sir — I  herewith  send  you  one  biishi;!  of  a  new  variety  of  wheat 
of  my  own  producing,  having  had  it  in  progress  for  the  last  eight 
years.  Of  ihia  wheat,  I  sowed  last  jear,  on  a  clover  sod  of  onee 
plowing,  seven  acres.  The  yield  was  thirty-five  bushels  to  the  acre, 
■weighing  sixty-four  pounds  to  the  bushel.  The  test  in  grinding  was 
a  barrel  of  flour  from  4  9-60  bushels,  and  the  bakers  here  say  it  ie 
the  best  flour  they  ever  used,  I  st;ite  these  fof  facts,  and  I  I'eel  con- 
fident that  thia  is  the  very  best  sample  o£  wheat  ever  produced  in 
this  State. 

1  remain  very  respectfully  yours. 

Webster,  Washtenaw  Co,,  Sept.  22, 1861. 


J.  C.  HoLMBs,  See.  Midi.  Slate  Ag.  Sodety: 

The  ground  upon  which  I  raised  corn  the  psst  summer  was  green 
sward,  sandy  soil,  opening  plain  land.  I  covered  this  land  with 
coarse  barnyard  manure,  not  thick,  and  immediately  plowed  the  same 
under,  rolled  the  ground  with  a  heavy  roller,  and  driigged  it  three 
times.  I  planted  the  large  gr^iined  eight  rowed  white  Hnd  yellow 
corn,  in  lillls  three  feet  and  ten  inches  apart,  about  the  first  of  May. 
The  plowing  being  done  the  last  of  April  preceding. 

As  soon  as  tli'e  corn  came  up,  it  was  plastered  un  the  hill,  and  hoed 
once — after  tliatkept  the  ground  clean  with  the  cultivator.  I  meas- 
ured and  harvested  seven  and  one-fifth  acres  of  the  corn,  in  Novum- 
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ber  last,  and  had  on  the  sfitae,  eleven  hundred  and  thirty-two  bush- 
els of  ears  of  sound  corn,  being  at  the  rate  of  157  bushels  of  ears  of 
corn  to  the  acre. 

This  corn  yields  more  than  one  bushel  of  shelled  corn  to  twobush.- 
els  of  ears. 

Ypsilanti,  Dec,  f)th,  18Si. 

I  saw  the  above  described  corn  wbile  growing,  1  also  saw  the  com 
after  it  was  harvested.  It  was  a  remarkable  good  yield  of  corn,  and 
noticed  as  such  by  the  neighbors. 

GROVE  SPENCER. 


CHABLB3  T.  wrLMOX  e  STATBIMIINT. 

J.  C.  Holmes,  Sec'}/  Mich.  State  Ag.  Society: 

Dear  Sir— My  farm  lies  on  what  is  called  the  South  Ypsilanti 
road,  one  mile  south  east  of  the  city  of  Ann  Arbor.  The  land  upon 
which  I  raised  the  oats  I  offer  for  premium,  hpis  been  cultivated  some 
twenty  years.  The  soil  is  of  a  gravelly  loam;  it  was  manured  with 
about  25  loads  of  long  manure  to  the  acre  last  year,  and  planted  with 
corn  and  potatoes.  It  was  green  sward  and  turned  over  the  fall  be- 
fore. I  plowed  the  land  the  latter  part  of  last  April,  and  went  over  it 
with  a  cultivator.  I  then  sowed  about  two  and  a  half  bushels  of 
common  white  oats  to  the  acre  and  covered  them  with  the  cultivator. 
Soon  after  they  were  up,  T  sowed  a  peek  of  Ohio  plaster  to  the 

The  two  acres  yielded  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  oats  weigh- 
ing 33^  lbs.  per  bushel.  Had  it  not  been  for  immense  flocks  of 
blackbirds  living  on  them,  and  a  heavy  storm  a  few  days  before  they 
were  cut,  I  have  no  doubt  I  should  have  bad  eighty  bushels  to  the 

Ann  Arbor,  Dec.  17,  1851. 
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BROOM  CORN. 


&ARRBT  TEN  BROO 

J.    C.   HOLMBS,  Sec.  Mich.  State  Ag.  Society: 

Stb — I  herewith  hand  you  a  Etatement  of  my  crop  of  hrooni  corn, 
entered  at  the  late  State  fair  for  a  premium: 

I  gave  my  ivho]e  fluid,  which  moasured  seventeen  rods  and  four 
feet,  by  nine  rods  and  fourteen  feet,  or  one  liundred  and  seventy  rods 
of  ground,  which  yielded  seven  hundred  and  ninety-one  pounds,  or 
seven  hundred  and  tliirty -six  pounds  to  the  acre,  after  being  cut,  diied, 
and  the  seed  cleaned  off,  ready  for  making  up. 

Adrian,  Dec.  5th,  1851- 


We  the  undersigned,  having  helped  to  harvest  and  take  care  of 
,be  above  described  broom  com,  do  certify  that  the  above  s 
s  correat. 

WM.  TEN  BROOK, 
URIAL  STEWARD. 


■W.  A.  BUOKLASn'S  STAIEMBNT. 

J.  0.  Holmes,  Sec'^  Mich.  Slate  Ag.    Soc'fAy: 

Dear  3m — This  wine  was  manufactured  by  W.  A.  Buckland,  of 
Howell,  Livingston  county,  Michigan,  from  the  Isabella  grape,  in  the 
following  manner,  (in  October,  1858:) 

The  grapes  were  picked  clear  from  stems  and  smashed  in  a  wooden 
vessel  and  allowed  to  stand  forty-eigbt  hours,  when  a  slight  fermen- 
tation commenced  producing  the  coloi",  (otherwise  it  would  have  been 
■white  wine.)  The  juice  was  then  pressed  out  and  two  and  a  haif 
pounds  of  loaf  sugar  added  to  each  gallon.  It  was  then  put  away 
in  the  cellar,  and  allowed  to  stand  until  the  first  of  January,  well 
vented.  It  passed  through  the  sacbarine  into  the  vinous  fermenta- 
tion, was  racked  off,  all  that  would  run  clear,  and  corked  fight,  where 
it  has  since  remained,  having  no  trouble  in  keeping  it  from  passing 
into  the  acetic  fermentation. 

The  wine  has  nothing  in  it  but  grape  juice  and  loaf  sugar,  as 
above,  and  is  pure  as  wine  can  be  made.     The  rmdersignod  is  of  the 
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opinion  that  sucL  wine  can  be  mfide  for  one  dollar  per  gallon,  and 
contemplates  extending  his  vineyarJ  and  the  manufacture  of  wine. 
The  soil  is  gravel  and  sand,  descending  to  the  south. 
Howell,  Sept  23,  1851. 
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s.  0.  patxison's  farm. 

In  the  Society's  Transactions  for  1350,  page  143,  may  be  fouad  a 
statement  of  S.  G.  Pattison,  Esq,,  respecting  his  farm.  The  diagram 
furnished  by  Mr.  Pattison,  not  having  been  published,  I  herewith 
present  it  with  the  following  references: 

This  farm  is  situated  in  the  town  of  Marengo,  Calhoun  county; 
contains  two  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land,  beings  one  hundred 
and  sixty  rods  north  and  south,  and  two  hundred  and  forty  rod( 
and  west.  The  buildings  are  situated  near  the  noriK  enl  on  a 
traveled  road,  leading  from  Marengo  to  Homer.  This  farm  wi 
oatfld  of  the  government,  in  1833,  by  its  present  occupant.  It  i: 
mile  south  of  the  Kalamaaoo  river,  from  which  there  is  a  gent 
sent  to  near  the  centre  of  the  farm,  which  is  about  one  huudred  and 
thirty  feet  above  the, level  of  the  river.  The  land  is  Barr  Oak  and 
Hickory  plains.  Good  water  is  obtained  by  digging  from  five  to  fif- 
teen feet.  As  the  farm  is  !aid  out  there  is  living  water  on  nearly 
every  lot. 

Lot  No.  1  contains  16^  acres,  in  corn  and  potatoes. 

Lot  No.  2  contains  1^  acres,  garden  and  fruit  yard. 

Lot  No.  3  contains  4^  acres,  in  orchard  and  meadow. 

Lot  No.  4  contains  1^  acres,  yard  for  calves  and  other  young  stock. 

Lot  No.  Seontaias  17J-  acres,  meadow. 

Lot  So.  6  contains  20  acres,  oats,  rye  and  meadow. 

Lot  No.  'l  contains  16^  acres  of  pasture. 

Lot  No.  8  contains  17^  acres  of  pasture. 

Lot  No.  9  contains  2-2  acres  of  meadow. 

Lot  No.  10  contams  48  acres  of  wheat. 

Lot  No.  11  contains  30  acres  of  wheat.  - 

Lot  No.  12  contains  33  acres  of  thrifty  young  hickory. 

Lot  No.  13,  sheep  yard  and  sheds,  ham  and  stable  for  cattle. 

Lot  No.  14,  horse  bara,  hen  house,  and  yard  attached  to  bam- 
Lot  No.  15,  yard  in  front  of  horse  barn. 

Lot  No.  16,  dwelling  house  and  front  yard. 

Lot  No.  IV,  wood  yard. 

Lot  No.  18,  hog  yard. 
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DIAGRAM  OF  LINUS  COKE'S  T^  ARM.  TROY,  TOWNSHIP  OF 
AVON.  OAKLAND  COUNTY. 
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[A  description  of  Mr.  Cone's  farm  may  be  found  in  the  transactions 
of  the  society  for  1850,  page  152.     The  diagram  and  statement  here 
presented  were  furnished  but  not  published.] 
Slate  of  Michigan,  Oakland  County,  ss: 

Hervey  Parlie,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says,  that  he  is  a 
resident  of  Pontiac,  in  aaid  county;  that  he  is  by  profession  a  practi- 
cal surveyor;  that  on  or  about  the  16th  day  of  December,  18.^0,  he 
made  a  survey  of  the  improved  portion  of  the  farm  of  Linus  Cone, 
situated  in  the  township  of  Avon,  in  said  county,  located  principally 
on  the  east  half  of  the  south  west  quarter  of  section  thirty-three  in 
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8sid  township;  that  the  plat  hereto  attached  and  to  which  reference 
is  made,  is  a  correct  plat  of  said  improvements  as  surveyt^d  by  me, 
esceptinglhe  westline  of  lots  number  five  and  six,  and  the  east  line 
of  lots  number  four  and  seven,  which  were  ascertained  by  the  bear- 
ing of  the  lines,  distances  being  determined  by  the  survey  of  the 
outer  lines  of  said  lota,  and  that  lot  number  one  as  delineated  on  said 
plat  was  actually  surveyed  by  me  and  contains  twelve  acres  and  two 
hundredths  of  an  acre  of  plowed  land. 

HERVEY  PARKE. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  27th  day  of  December,  A. 
D.  1C50. 

CHARLES  M.  ELDREDGE, 

Counly  Judge,  OaJdund  Co. 

Lot  No.  1  contains  1-2.46  acres  or  12,l)-2  plowed. 

Lotlilo.  2       "  9.(iO         "         9.21  plowed. 

Loi  No,  3  is  the  orchard,  and  contains  3.42  acres  or  3.18  plowed. 

Lot  No.  4  contains  (1.70  acres  including  the  small  piece  of  wetland 
in  the  north  west  corner,  or  6.21  plowed. 
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and  terminates  at  the  unimproved  lot  No.  8,  with  gates  opening  into 
the  fields  upon  each  side. 

There  is  a  well  in  lot  1,  5,  6  and  10,  designated  by  a  dot 


[The  reader,  in  order  to  understand  the  following  reports  on  farms, 
should  turn  to  the  premium  list,  page  4a  of  this  wofli,  where  a  se- 
ries of  questions  will  be  found,  to  which  the  numbers  in  the  reports 
refer.] 

Pasn.  W.   CUBTENIL'S'  FARM. 

The  committee 'on  farms  for  (he  county  of  Kalamitzoo.  beg  Jenva 
respectfully  to  report  the  following,  ns  ihe  result  of  iheir  nfficipd  li- 
hors  in  said  counly.     Among  the  farms  presented  for  examination, 
23 
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and  which  was  adjudged  by  your  coinaiitleo  as  entitled  fo  the  State 
Premium,  was  that  of  Frederick  W.  Curtenitis,  lying  upon  Ohrand 
Prmrie,  in  the  township  of  Knlain<iz<io. 

The  farm  conaifits  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  one  hnndredand, 
twenty  acres  of  which  is  pmirie  soil,  and  all  under  a  high  state  of 
ouUivatioB,  and  forty  acres  of  Umbered  land,  cowered  with  a  growth 
of  majile,  beach,  ash  and  bass  wood. 

The  buildings  are  all  in  a  good  state  of  repair,  and  have  been 
erected  at  an  expense  of  some  82.000.  With  regard  to  the  various 
details  of  soil,  m  an  age  men  t,  manures,  crops,  animalt  and  fruL<,  we 
refer  you  to  the  anuesed  answers  to  the  inlerrogaturies  propounded 
by  your  committee. 

1.  The  farm  consisfs  of  160  acres,  120  of  which  is  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  40  heavily  timbered.  It  is  furniaiied  with  stock  water,  by 
aponJ  of  artiticifll  formation,  covering  pi-rhflps  the  eighth  part  of 
au  acre.     Water  for  other  purposes  is  furnishej  by  cement  cisterns. 

2.  The  soil  is  a  vegeiable  loam,  having  a  clay  subsoil,  with  suffi- 
cient lime  intermixed  to  answer  present  agricultural  purposes. 

3  To  improve  (he  soil  of  my  I'arni,  (all  of  which  partiikes  of  the 
samochiraclei,)  I  consider  stocking  it  down  with  clover,  a  moderate 
use  of  pUstei,  and  depasturing  with  sheisp,  as  the  cheapest,  surest 
and  best  method — indeed,  I  know  of  no  better  method  to  be  adop- 
ted upon  a  sandy  or  gravelly  soil. 

4.  For  years  I  adopted  the  system  of  shallow  plowing,  nnd  for  ihe 
inost  part  succet-dcd  in  obtaining  average  crops  when  the  soil  was 
compai-atively  new;  but  for  the  last  four  years  I  have'  gradually 
plowed  deeper,  until  now  the  average  depth  is  about  9  or  10  inches, 
and  my  wheat  crwps  have  since  raised  from  crops  of  18  and  20  bushels, 
the  former  yi«ld,  to  "^S  and  33. 

6.  I  have  never  failed  to  secure  an  ample  crop  after  deep  plowing; 
after  shallow  plowing,  I  halve  sometimes  had  to  contend  with  partial 
failures. 

6.  I  have  never  used  a  snbsoil  plow.  My  method  has  been  to  fol- 
low with  an  ordinary  plow  in  the  same  furrow.  The  effect  on  wheat 
has  been  to  increase  the  yield  of  the  crop,  (in  connection  with  the 
use  of  the  wheat  drill,)  at  least  SH^  per  c«ot.     In  the  corn  crop  I 
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have  never  esperienced  any  great  benefit  in  the  early  part  of  the  sea^ 
son,  but  when  the  corn  commenced  maturing  I  could  discover  a  ben- 
efit. I  have  never  pursued  a  system  of  draining.  Some  portions  of 
my  farm  is  slightly  undulating,  and  during  the  winter  and  spring  my 
wheat  crop  has  received  some  injury  by  the  water  standing  where- 
ever  there  was  anything  in  the  form  of  a  basin.  I  have  recenUy  recti- 
fied this  difficulty,  by  digging  in  each  of  these  basins  a  hole  perhaps 
three  feet  square,  and  deep  enough  to  penetrate  the  hard-pan,  say 
sis  feet  deep,  and  have  then  filled  up  the  hole  loosely  with  stone,  to 
within  a  foot  of  the  surface,  and  levelled  it  with  ordinary  soil. 

7.  My  farm  is  on  a  prairie;  of  course  no  timber  on  it.  I  think, 
however,  that  the  burr  oak  and  the  wild  cherry  were  indigenous. 

MAHiritES. 

8.  I  apply  about  30  loads  of  manure  to  the  acre.  Upon  my  mead- 
ows I  spread  about  the  quantity  above  mentioned  in  the  fall  of  the 
year,  and  in  the  spring  pass  over  it  with  a  light  harrow  or  some 
thorn  bushes  bound  togetlier,  in  order  to  level  the  surface  as  much 
as  possible.  When  I  apply  it  to  ground  intended  for  corn,  I  haul  it 
out  in  the  fall,  spread  it  and  plow  it  in  immediately  after.  My  man- 
ure is  principally  gathered  from  my  barnyard,  and  a  portion  of  it  ex- 
posed to  the  atmosphere.  In  May  or  June,  I  throw  it  into  heaps  or 
rather  winrovra  in  my  barnyard,  bringing  the  heaps  to  a  peak  as 
much  as  possible  in  order  fo  prevent  the  rain  from  drenching  it.  And 
after  lying  in  this  manner  until  October  or  November,  l^then  cause  it 
to  be  hauled  upon  the  field. 

9.  I  annually  manufacture  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  loads  of 
manure.  The  manure  is  made  from  the  straw  of  about  thirty  acres 
of  wheat,  fed  to  cattle,  sheep  and  horses. 

10.  The  manure  is  applied  partially  in  a  green  state  and  partially 
in  compost.  I  prefer  using  my  manure  on  land  intended  for  com, 
and  choose  to  have  it  in  a  rotten,  in  preference  to  a  fresh  state. 

11.  I  could  cheaply  and  essentially  increase  my  supply  of  manure 
by  carting  muck  from  hollows  on  my  farm,  or  by  gathering  leaves 
from  the  timber  land,  all  of  which  extra  labor  would  pay  liberally. 

12.  1  have  used  plaster  frequently  upon  my  lots,  and  successfully. 
Plaster  I  use  at  the  rate  of  a  barrel  to  five  acres.  Guano  or  salt  I 
have  never  applied — lime  only  in  minute  quantities  upon  wheat. ,   I 
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have  no  doubt  but  that  lime  sown  on  land  sorapwhat  esliausled,  when 
in  wheat,  would  he  very  beneficial. 

TILLAGE  CROPS. 

13.  I  till  80  acres — of  which,  genemllj,  30  is  devoted  to  wheat; 
20  to  corn;  5  to  oats  and  potatoes,  and  30  is  tilled  for  summer  fal- 
low. 

14.  Of  wheat  I  drill  in  from  I  bushel  to  5  pecks  per  aero,  and 
can  discover  at  harvest  little  if  any  difference  in  the  yield  or  in  the 
appearance  of  the  field.  I  aim  to  sow  from  the  7th  to  tlie  I5th  of 
September;  and  when  there  is  no  prospect  of  insects,  I  prefer  to  sow 
during  the  last  days  of  August.  My  wheat  ground  (when  not  a 
clover  sod)  I  endeavor  to  turn  over  in  the  fall,  and  ihe  summer  fol- 
lowing repeatedly  drag  and  cultivate  it  with  a  two  horse  cultivator, 
and  suffer  my  sheep  to  feed  upon  it  whenever  there  is  any  thing  to 
graze.  My  yield  formerly  was  about  20  bushels,  but  since  I  com- 
anenced  using  ihe  cultivator  and  drill  and  have  turned  my  attention 
to  wool  growing,  I  am  not  sadsEed  with  less  than  30.  I  have  never 
suffered  as  much  as  many  ofliers  from  insects,  and  perhaps  one  rea- 
son may  he,  that  when  ifieir  appearance  was  anticipated,  I  deferred 
sowing  until  just  before  the  first  frosts  were  expected,  experience  in- 
forming us  that  after  two  or  three  frosts  their  ravages  are  suspended. 
Late  seeding,  however,  exposes  ua  to  hazard  from  rust,  but  we  run 
the  gauntlet  between  the  many  foes  to  wheat  cultivation. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  positively  what  amount  of  fertilizing 
matter  is  taken  from  the'  land  by  a  crop  of  wheat,  but  have  been 
led  to  believe  the  value  of  a  bushel  of  bone  dust  and  perhaps  ten 
bushels  of  lime  and  ashes  mixed,  will  supply  the  loss  of  phosphorus, 
lime  and  alkili,  which  would  result  from  taking  20  bushels  of  wheat 
from  en  acre.  The  better  way,  however,  and  indeed  the  more  eco- 
nomical one,  is  to  clover  down  and  turn  under  in  order  lo  supply 
tliese  deficiencies,  making  use  freely  of  plaster. 

Com  I  generally  plant  about  the  10th  of  May — -make  use  of  about  4 
quarts  per  acre— cover  before  plowing  as  much  of  the  field  as  possible 
with  barnyard  manure.  Usually  cultivate  it  twice  and  hoeit  tlioronghly 
once,  and  if  I  think  it  needs  it,  immediately  after  harvest,  go  through 
it  with  a  shovel  plough.  If,  at  the  time  of  cultivating  for  the  second 
time,  I  find  the  weeds  pretty  well  subdued,  I  seed  it  to  clover,  and 
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have  always  succeeded.  My  corn  crop,  one  year  with  another,  will 
come  up  to  about  60  bushels,  which,  at  2s  6d  per  bushel,  is  deci- 
dedly the  most  profitable  crop  I  raise,  except  in  those  years  when 
clover  does  unusually  well. 

l.'i.  The  answer  to  this  interrogatory  is  found  in  reply  to  previous 
quealions. 

Ifi.  Also  answered  as  above. 

17.  Like  most  others,  I  have  suffered  in  a  measure  from  the  po- 
tato rol,  as  it  is  called.  I  know  of  no  remedy,  nor  do  I  beheve  any 
has  yet  been  discovered.  I  have  found,  however,  that  potatoes  near- 
est to  the  surface  suffer  the  least.  Potatoes  should  be  placed  Hpon 
the  ham  floor,  or  in  some  other  suitable  building,  immediately  after 
digging,  and  be  permitted  to  remain  there  as  long  as  possible  before 
being  tsken  to  tlie  cellar  or  the  pit,  if  you  would  materially  prevent 
the  further  spread  of  the  disease- 
Here  let  me  predict,  that  the  time  is  but  a  little  way  Jn  the  dis- 
tance when  our  corn  fields  will  have  to  contend  with  the  same  mal- 
ady or  one  equally  destructive  arid  provoking. 

18.  1  raise  timothy,  clover  and  red  top.  Of  clover  I  make  use  of 
10  quarts  to  the  acre;  of  timothy  half  a  bushel,  and  of  red  lop  one 
bushel.  1  prefer  sowing  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  when  I  sow 
upon  winter  wheat  I  wait  until  the  ground  is  somewhat  settled  and 
drag  it  in  with  a  light  harrow  and  then  roll  it.  It  will  answer  well 
to  sow  with  barly,  sprbg  wheat  or  oats  just  before  harrowing  these 
crops  for  the  second  time.  To  soak  the  seed  twelve  hours  in  tepid 
water  and  then  thoroughly  dry  them  off  in  plaster,  will  pay  for  all 
trouble  attending  the  operation. 

The  best  meadow  for  dairy  purposes  is. one  which  is  seeded  with 
clover  and  timothy,  half  and  half. 

In  sowing  clover  seed,  I  think  it  to  be  decidedly  the  surest  and 
best  way  to  sow  it  in  the  chafl^  It  may  not  vegitate  as  quick  hut  it 
will,  I  think,  stand  a  drought  better. 

19.  I  mow  from  36  to  30  acres,'aud  pasture  about  10,  and  when 
grass  does  well,  as  it  has  done  for  the  last  season,  the  product  is  about 
3  tons  per  acre.  Clover  I  cut  when  perhaps  one  half  the  heads  are 
dead — timothy  just  before  the  seed  ripens — red  top  after  timothy. 
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My  mode  of  making  hay  is  to  turn  over  carefully  in  the  afternoon 
whatever  is  cut  in  the  morning,  up  to  12  o'clock,  without  scattering 
it  much,  and  tlien  hefore  sun-down  putting  it  into  cocks,  and  there, 
if  the  weather  is  propilious,  suffering  it  to  remain  a  few  days.  An 
hour  or  two  before  drawing  it  in,  I  open  the  coeks  in  order  to  let  the 
air  circulate  through  them  sufficiently  to  dry  out  a  portion  of  the 
sweat,  and  am  careful  to  salt  it  in  the  mow  or  stack,  at  the  rate  of 
four  quarts  to  the  ton. 

20.  My  meadows  are  all  suituble  for  the  plow,  and  when  I  wish 
to  sow  a  piece  of  grass  to  wheat,  I  strive  to  plow  it  deeply,  (10 
inches  if  possible,)  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  frost  wi!l  permit,  roll 
it,  occasionally  drag  it,  and  just  before  harvest  cultivate  it  both  ways; 
and,  when  I  get  ready  to  sow,  I  cultivate  it  again  a  little  deeper;  then 
drill  it  in  and  am  pretty  sure  of  a  good  crop.  If  I  desire  to  plant,  I 
pursue  a  similar  course,  with  a  similar  result;  the  only  difference  be- 
ing in  dragging  and  cultivating  earlier, 

21.  In  regard  to  irrigating  land,  I  have  none  requiring  that  system 
of  husbandry,  nor  am  I  particularly  anxious  to  embark  in  the  enter- 

22.  I  have  no  low,  bog,  or  peat  land,  and  consequently  can  furnish 
no  information  touching  their  reclaimation. 

23.  I  have  generally  succeeded  in  eradicating  weeds  from  ray  farm. 
I  have  had  some  sorrel  and  yellow  dock  upon  my  premises;  the  for- 
mer I  got  rid  of  by  sowing  clover,  and  keeping  the  field  for  a  pas- 
ture for  a  few  years.  The  dock  I  exterminate  by  not  allowing  one 
of  them  to  go  to  seed,  and  hy  following  this  practice  a  few  years, 
they  disappear. 

DOMESTIC    ANIMALS, 

24.  My  cattle  are  yet  grades,  and  am  getting  rid  of  them  as  fast 
as  possible,  with  a  view  of  introducing  the  Devon  and  the  Durham. 
I  generally  plow  my  land  with  horses— keep,  however,  usually  one 
yoke  of  oxen,  3  or  4  cows,  and  perhaps  a  dozen  head  of  young  cat- 
tle. I  keep  one  span  of  horses,  and  perhaps  4  or  5  colts.  Horses 
a  portion  of  them,  of  the  Morgan  breed. 

25.  I  have  never  made  any  experiments  calculated  to  show  the  rel- 
ative value  of  the  various  domestic  animals. 
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28.  Tbe  best  and  most  economical  method  of  wintering  cattle  is  to 
stable  them,  turning  them  out  to  water  twice  a  day,  and  feeding  cut 
straw  moistened,  and  sifted  over  with  perhaps  two  or  three  quarts  of 
com  and  cob  meal  ground  together.  This  not  being  within  the  reach 
of  every  farmer  in  a  new  Slate  like  ours,  the  next  best  plan 
is  to  have  sufficient  sheds  covered  with  alhick  coating  of  straw,  and 
well  littered  beneath  to  comfortably  -^li-  Iter  whatever  stock  the  far- 
mer may  have— -letthem  have  access  to  water  whenever  nature  re- 
quires it,  and  a  ra  k  filled  each  day  with  bright  wheat,  oat,  or  barley 
straw,  sprinkled  with  weak  bi'ine;  an  ear  of  com  apiece,  night  and 
morning,  and  whenever  the  weather  is  pleasant,  a  ramble  into  acorn 
field,  where  the  stalks  have  been  left  uncut,  and  in  very  tedious  and 
boisterous  weather  an  additional  daily  men]  of  good  hay,  or  iu  the 
absence  of  that,  a  few  bundles  of  oats,  and  cattle  will  come  out  in 
good  heart  and  without  a  bill  of  expense  against  each  head  suffi- 
ciently large  to  ab^ivrb  its  value. 

27.  I  make  no  more  butter  than  will  supply  my  own  wants,  and 
my  reason  is,  that  I  do  not  wish  to  increase  the  labor  of  the  female 
portion  of  my  family,  though  there  is  no  doubt  it  would  pay  well  to 
make  butter  for  market.  I  can,  therefore,  give  no  satisfactory  reply 
to  this  interrogatory,  from  actunl  experiment. 

28.  I  keep,  genernlly,  about  -200  sheep.  They  are  of  the  Pauler 
and  Spanish  Merino  breed,  and  have  yielded  for  the  last  two  clips, 
3i  pounds  per  fleece.  My  last  sale  was  at  41  cents  per  pound.  I 
only  suffer  my  best  and  largest  ewes  to  bear  lambs,  and  consequent- 
ly do  not  raise  more  than  about  40  or  50  lambs  a  year.  200  sheep 
13  as  many  as  my  farm  will  keep  well,  and  as  I  desire  to  keep  such 
as  will  produce  the  heavist  fleeces,  two-thirds  of  my  fiock  are  weath- 
ers. My  weathers  are  worth  to  butcher  from  S2  to  $3.  My  lambs, 
should  I  elect  to  sell  them  for  that  purpose,  would  probably  net  me 
half  those  amounts. 

20.  In  wintering  sheep,  as  much  depends  upon  shelter  and  water, 
as  upon  food.  Shelter  is  not  so  necessary  in  clear  cold  weather  as 
in  stormy  weather;  indeed,  I  had  rather  sheep  would  not  cluster 
under  sheds  when  tbe  weather  is  fair,  never  mind  how  cold  it  may 
be,  but  in  storms,  nothing  can  be  more  essential.  So  far  as  water  is 
concerned,  it  is  almost  as  conducive  lo  success  in  wool  growing.     I 
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prefer  to  have  the  watering  place  from  20  to  50  rods  distant,  in  or- 
der to  furnish  ihem  dail;  wuh  some  little  exercise.  You  maj'  pro- 
vide every  convunience  possible,  and  liie  very  choicest  food  for  sheep, 
and  yet,  if  pBrmitted  to  live  day  after  day  unwatered,  they  will  not 
only  fall  away  but  actually  suffer.  Humanity,  aside  from  interest, 
would  direct  such  a  system  of  treatment. 

As  to  food,  I  allow  them  morning  and  evening,  about  half  as  ranch 
bay  (clover  and  timothy  mixed  is  best,)  as  they  will  eagerly  consume, 
and  during  the  interval  I  strew  the  yard  with  straw,  occasionally 
brined.  As  often  as  every  oi!ii;[  day,  I  feed  them  sbelied  corn  in 
troughs,  about  a  gill  each.  I  choose  it  shelled  because  it  is  more 
readily  eaten,  and  more  evenly.  Wben  the  weather  is  tempestuous  or 
iDlenaely  cold,  I  feed  extra  quantities. 

My  loss  is  seldom  over  two  per  cent  annually.  I  take  care  to  fat- 
ten or  trade  off  any  that  show  symptoms  of  failure,  being  perfectly 
salisHed  that  some  one  else  should  be  present  at  their  funeral  besides 
me.     Very  fine  sheep  are  not  as  hardy  as  medium  quality. 

30.  I  have  at  present  eight  swine — fi  ve  of  them  are  a  mixture  of 
Suffolk  and  Leicester,  one  good  grade  sow,  aad  two  pointers.  The 
last  two,  after  feeding  some  20  bushels  of  corn  without  any  improve- 
ment percepiible  to  the  naked  eye,  I  turned  into  the  road,  hoping 
never  to  see  their  snouts  again;  in  which  desire,  up  to  this  time  I  have 
been  fully  gratified.  I  do  not  know  thai  I  have  an  em;my  in  the 
world,  but  if  1  have,  I  realty  hope  he  has  rhem.  Besides  eating  up 
the  tvfenty  bushels  of  corn,  they  consumed  ten  (iuBJis  belonging  to 
my  boy. 

31.  For  fattening  purposes  I  know  of  no  better  food  than  corn- 
Hieal,  scalded.  For  increasing  the  qunnlity  of  milk,  carrots  no  doubt 
take  the  preference.  Turnips  are  good,  but  I  incline  to  the  belief 
that  it  effects  the  quality  of  the  milk. 

32.  I  have  about  seventy  apple  trees,  all  grafted  fruit;  and  promi- 
iient  among  these  are  the  Rhode  Island  Greenings,  lisopus  Spiizen- 
burgs,  ypek-no  further.  Princes  Yellow  Harv^est,  Newtown  Pippins, 
Golden  Russets,  Northern  Spy,  Baldwin;),  &c,,  &c. 

33.  I  hiive  also  Seckel  and  other  varieties  of  pears,  Washingtoa 
and  Golden  Drop  Plums,  and  others.     Of  cherries,  black  and  white, 
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Tartarian  and  Ox  Heart,     Of  peaelies,  soaie  seventy  or  eighty  trees, 
of  good,  bad  and  indifferent  qualitios. 

34.  My  trees  bave  never  received  any  injury  from  insects,  or  from 
any  other  source,  except  during  the  last  autumn,  when  some  six  or 
eight  apple  trees  were  girdled  by  mice.  The  remedy  against  this,  is 
by  heaping  earth  around  the  trees,  to  tlie  highth  of  six  or  eight  inches, 
whicti  will  succeed  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 

35.  My  method  of  treating  fruit  trees  is,  to  plant  among  them 
several  years  after  they  are  transplanted;  and  whenever  I  stoiik  down 
my  oi'chard  I  do  not  fait  every  year  or  two,  to  throw  barnyard  ma- 
nure around  them,  and  spade  it  in,  to  the  extent  of  six  feet  in  diame- 
ter. I  prune  liberally  when  young,  and  endeavor  to  have  few,  if  any 
limbs,  so  low  as  to  prevent  my  team  from  passing  Tinder  them  when 
plowing.  It  is  desirable  also,  to  thin  out  the  limbs  occasionally  in 
order  to  admit  light  and  heat, 

36.  Under  this  head  I  think  of  nothing  beyond  what  is  intersper- 
oed  among  previous  replies. 

FENCES,   BUILDINGS,  iC. 

37.  My  house  consists  oE  an  upr  ght  pa  t  2i  by  32  feet,  cottage 
form,  having  an  addition  24  by  14  feet  w!  h  s  laed  for  kitchen,  a 
store  room,  and  large  pantry;  the  m  i  n  b  Id  g  contains  a  parlor 
and  dining  room,  each  16  feet  square  and  o  p  1  ed  ronm  below,  and 
a  hall;  above,  three  bed-rooms,  Tl  e  ho  se  substantially  built, 
with  a  good  cellar  stoned  up,  hav  ^  a  br  ck  floor  blinds  to  all  the 
windows,  lightning  rod,  tin  eave  tro  ^hs  and  a  permanent  cement 
cistern.  The  house  is  a  very  conve  ent  one  ai  d  with  an  occasional 
coat  of  paint,  will  out -last  two  generations. 

My  barn  is  40  by  50  feet,  of  the  usual  internal  an'aiigements;  a 
shed  20  by  45  feet  ia  attached  to  the  barn,  sufficiently  high  to  store 
away  above  at  least  ten  or  twelve  tons  of  hay. 

Upon  the  premises  also  is  a  good  corn-barn,  18  by  24  feet,  which, 
by  the  bye,  is  one  of  the  most  convenient  buiJdiDgs  upon  my  farm, 
being  devoted  to  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  aside  from  holding  corn. 
My  buildings,  are  all  constructed  of  pine,  and  that  used  about  the 
house,  perfectly  seasoned. 

33.  My  fences  for  the  most  part  are  of  oak  and  ash  rails,  seven 
rails  high,  with  stakes  and  riders.  More  recently  I  have  turned  my 
24 
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attention  to  board  fences  and  red  cedar  posts,  the  expense  of  which 
is  about  six  shillings  a  rod.  This  kind  of  fence  in  the  end  is  deci- 
dedly the  best  and  the  most  economical.  Wire  fences  I  know  noth- 
ing ah  out  experimentally,  but  incline  to  the  belief  that  it  will  never 
come  into  use  to  any  extent 

39.  With  regard  to  weighing  and  measuring  my  p    I 
am  somewhat  particular.     Immediately  after  h         t  I          t  my 
sheaves  of  grain  and  then  thresh  out  with  a  flail       ufB       t      mb 
of  bundles  to  make  a  bushel,  and  at  once  can  det*  m       tl     q       t  ty 
of  my  entire  crops  and  the  yield  per  acre,  and  n        j  1    I  b  1 
have  varried  ten   bushels  on  thirty  or  forty  acr         S       f  I 
husk  out  a   row  and  at  once  have  the  the  amou  t     f  tb  t        p 
that  I  am  prepared  to  make  contracts  with  a  deg        f       t     ty      t 
the  number  of  bushels  I  have  to  dispose  of.     At  the  same  time,  I 
weigh,  in  order  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure.     I  have  found  it  too 
often  to  he  the  case  when  my  brother  farmers  guess  at  their  crops 
they  are  apt  to  be  sadly  disappointed. 

40.  I  keep  a  strict  farm  account,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year,  I 
can  tell  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  the  cost  of  my  several  crops,  their 
sales,  and  the  profits  or  loss.  This  practice  should  be  adopted  by 
every  one,  as  I  esteem  it  highly  essential  to  know  what  we  are  doing 
one  year  with  another;  audit  will  conduce  to  economy  here  and 
there,  where  it  can  be  pracdced,  withal  fostering  business  habits  and 
furnishing  at  the  same  time  food  for  amusement,  as  well  as  a  taste 
for  system. 

41.  The  following  is  a  general  exhibit  of  my  farm  account  for  the 
last  year: 

Farm  Ck. 

By  30  acres  of  wheat,  28  bu.  per  acre,  840  bushs.,  60  eta,. .$504  00 
"   18       "       corn,     53  "  954     "        Sli"--.208  12 

"  200  fleeces  of  wool,  650  lbs.,  41  cents, 266  50 

"  50  tons  of  hay,  $7  per  Ion, 350  00 

"  2  acres  of  oats,  100  bushels,  20  cents, 20  00 

"  20  bushels  potatoes,  50  cents, - 10  00 

"  40  lambs,  10s, 50  0& 

"  increase  in  value  of  colts  and  cattle  included  in  com  and 
hay. 
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By  profits  in  swine, 30  00' 

"  proSte  on   2  cows,  1  joke  of  oxen  and  2  joke  of  steers 

sold, - - 93  00 

"  profits  on  18  slieep  sold, 12  00 

^l,»)33  62 
Du. 
To  interost  on  $7,000,  (value  of  farm,)  1  per 

cent, - $3S0  00 

"  boy  6  months,  SIO  per  moutli, 60  00 

"  board  of  bc.y, 2?   00 

"  harvest,   haying,  WHshiiig  sheep  and  shear- 
ing,   -     35  00 

"  moving  manure  and  threshing, _     37  00 

"  husking  and  sundry  other  jobs, 23  00 

S32  00 

11,101  62 

From  this  balance  of  $1,101  63,  there  is  to  be  deducted  a  few 

mechanics'  bijiw,  the  wear  and  tear  of  farm  implements,  and  certain 

store  charges  having  connection  with  farm  operations,  amounting  to 

about  $65  Oil,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  Sl,036  62  for  my  own  labor. 

I  might  say  much  more,  but  time  and  the  space  usually  allotted 
to  farm  reports  forbid — for  should  every  competitor  for  a  premium 
upon  his  farm  be  as  voluminous  as  I  have  been,  it  would  require  two. 
volumes  of  Transactions  to  record  them  all. 

F.  W.  CURTENIUa 
Grand  Prairie,  Kalamazoo  county. 
The  above  is  submitted  as  the  report  of  your  eommit[e& 

A.  Y.  MOORE,  Vice  Pres.  of  St.  Ag.  See., 

N.  A.  BALCH,  Cor.  Sec.  of  St.  Ag.  Soc.,  ,, 

JOHN  MILHAM,  Pres.  Kal.  Oo.  Ag.  Soc, 

Committee. 


UEO.    CLiRE  S  FARU. 

1.  My  farm  consists  of  80  acres,  with  honse,  barns,  sheds,   and^ 
good  yards. 

2.  Mature   of  the   soil  is  gravely    and  loamy,  mixed  with  lime- 
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3.  I  consider  that  it  should  be  summer  fallowed,  properly  sub- 
dued, and  then  sowed  with  wheat. 

4.  I  plow  six  inches  deep,  anil  ten  inches  in  ^idth.  Tiiia  1  con- 
sider the  best  mode  of  plowing  lor  crops, 

6.  I  have  drained  wiiii  opi:n  and  blind  ditches,  to  the  amount  of 
one  Lundred  and  fifiy  dollars,  and  with  good  success, 

7.  nly  up  land  was  oak  openings,  and  the  low  land  was  tamarack, 
elm,  black  a.sh,  and  poplar,  with  hazle  brush. 

8.  I  apply  about  lifteen  loads  of  manure  per  acre.  I  carefully 
see  that  my  manure  is  kept  in  the  yard,  then  taken  fo  the  field  to 
rot    I  think  that  all  manure  should  be  well  rotted  before  applied  to 

12,  I  have  not  used  any  lime  for  it  is  not  easily  procured.  I  use 
plaster,  and  like  it  much. 

13.  I  till  40  acres  of  land,  and  occupy  it  with  wheat,  corn  and 
grass.  I  harvested  eighty  acres  of  wheat.  My  wheat  last  year  was 
SO  bushels  per  acre,  but  I  think  it  will  not  yield  quite  as  much  this 
year.  I  have  four  eeres  of  corn.  My  corn  last  year  was  IJO  bush- 
els per  acre,  but  will  not  yield  quite  as  much  this  year  I  sow  Ij 
bushels  per  acre  of  wheat,  and  I  think  about  the  i5th  of  September 
ia  the  time  lor  sowing  wheat.  I  take  my  manure  from  the  pile,  and 
spread  it  before  plowing  for  seed. 

]  8.  I  use  clover  and  timothy  seed.  I  sow  10  lbs.  of  clover  and  4 
lbs.  of  timothy  per  acre  in  the  spring;  aboat  April. 

19.  I  mowed  14  acres  this  year,  and  my  crop  was  about  30  tons. 
Grass  should  be  cut  when  in  the  blossom. 

22.  I  have  in  progress  of  reclaiming,  about  three  acres  of  tamar- 
acL  1  drained  and  ditched  and  then  cleared  it,  and  sowed  it  with 
timothy  seed,  and  now  pasture  it. 

,23,  I  keep  the  weeds  out  of  my  crops.  I  think  the  yellowdock 
is  the  worst.     I  dig  them  and  burn  them. 

24.  I  keep  one  yoke  of  oxen,  two  cow.%  eight  head  of  young  cat- 
tle, and  three  brood  mares,  two  2  years  old  and  one  1  year  old  colts, 
They  will  class  wiih  the  first  class  of  horses. 

30.  I  have  8  swine,  young  and  old.  I  kill  them  at  1^  yeais  old — 
the  weitjht  when  dressed  is  from  three  lo  four  hundred-— the  breed  is 
.good — they  come  to  maturity  quick  and  are  easy  kept. 
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37.  Ihave  one  grain  birn  30  feet  by  40,  one  horse  barn  35  bj  45; 
also  two  sheds,  one  20  feet  by  70,  the  other  18  fe«t  by  3o;  the  yard 
is  lirge  and  well  fenced  with  boards,  so  that  my  buildings  are  well 
constriieted  for  convenience  and  yarding  stock. 

GEO.  CLARK. 

Lapeer,  Lapeer  Co.,  Sept.  2Vih,  1851. 


W.  H.    MILLERS   FARM. 

The  committee  on  farms,  of  the  county  of  Hillsdale,  respectfully 
report  that  they  have  examined  the  farm  of  W.  H.  Miller,  of  the  town 
of  Moscow,  and  received  the  following  report  on  management  of  his 
farm,  containioa;  two  hundred  and  eighty  six  acres; 

I,  Humbor  of  acres  improved,  one  hundred  and  fifty-six;  wood- 
land, one  hundred  and  thirty  acres;  waste  land,  none. 

Q.  The  nature  of  the  soil  is  a  gravelly  sand;  siib-soil  is  the  same. 

3.  Limestone,  plenty. 

4.  1  consider  the  best  mode  of  improving,  by  plowing  ten  inches 
deep  or  more,  on  all  soils. 

5.  I  have  found  deep  plowing  preferable. 

6.  Never  have  used  the  sub-soil  plow,  Eor  drained  any  land. 

7.  White  oak,  black  oak,  hickory  and  burr  oak.  Ti:e  Columbo 
root  grew  spontaneous,  and  other  flowers  in  great  abundanca. 

8.  Of  m  mures,  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  loads  per  acre — it  is 
not  kept  under  cover, 

9.  Manufacture  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  loads. 

10.  Manure  applied  is  in  a  rotten  state  forspring crops. 

II.  I  could  very  essentially  increase  ihe  supply. 

12.1  have  used  no  lime,  but  have  used  plaster  on  clover  and  corn, 
with  good  results. 

TILLAGE    CROPS. 

13.  About  fifty  acres — twenty-five  of  wheat,  eight  of  buckwheat, 
and  the  remainder  equally    with  corn  and  oats;  and  one  acre  of  pota-^ 

14.  The  amount  of  wheat  sown,  ia  one  bushel  and  a  peek  per  acre; 
of  corn,  four  kernels  in  a  hill,  four  feet  apart — bushels  per  acre,  40. 
Time   of  sowiag,  first    of  September;  about   the   lOlh   of  May  for 
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, planting  coru,  as  the  season  requires.     The  fly  has  been  very  injuri- 
OUB  lo  wheat — not  any  remedy. 

15.  The  quantity  of  manure  for  wheat,  10  loads  to  the  aero,  and 
applied  in  August,  in  a  rotten  state. 

16.  Covered  fnini  six  lo  ten  inches  for  all  crops  except  potatoes; 
■from  three  lo  four  inches  for  those. 

17.  The  first  potatots  that  grtiw  this  year  rotted,  from  being  too 
■wet;  a  few  of  the  second  growth  survived, 

18.  Timothy  and  June  grass — of  clover  secJ,  2^  quarts  to  (he 
acre — seed  in  Muruh,  on  wheat — in  spring,  on  oats. 

19.  Mow  about  fifteen  acres— mow  twice — cut  in  the  blow,  and 
-cure  in  the  cock. 

20.  All  ihe  mowing  ground  is  suitable  for  the  plow. 

21.  No  irrigating  needed. 

22.  I  have  no  such  land. 

23.  The  burdock  is  the  most  lo  be  looked  to. 

DOMBSTiO    ANtMALS. 

24.  One  yoke  of  oxen  is  used,  and  a  span  of  horses.  The  Devon 
-cattle  appear  to  be  the  hardiest,  and  best  adapted  lor  work. 

25.  I  have  full  blood  Dc^vons— a  cross  with  the  Natives,  for  osen; 
produces  fine  forms  and  good  size. 

26.  For  wintering,  prefer  cornstalks,  cut  ear! y,  and  good  straw; 
water  twice  each  day. 

23-  Sheep — about  one  hundred  good  common  merino.  They  yield 
■2J  to  3  lbs  per  head — price,  "25  to  3-i  cents — sold  from  one  to  two 
dollars  a  head. 

29.  Feed  three  times  in  the  day  of  coarse  food — either  oats  in  the 
•sheaf  or  buck  wheat,  good  water  and  open  shelter — lose  from  one  to 
three  by  the  grub — think  the  fine  needs  the  most  care. 

30.  Swine — I  have  from  lo  to  1 6,  keep  ,  well  through  the  winter, 
and  nothing  but  clover  pastures  in  the  summer — kill  at  l8  months 
and  weigh  SuOlbs. 

31.  Number  of  trees,  120  apple  and  forty  or  fifty  peach;  one-half 
^grafted  with  the  best  kind  of  iipplcs. 

32.  Have  fifteen  cherry  trees  of  various  kinds. 
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33.  Have  no  trouble  with  the  insects. 

34.  Keep  well  pruned,  and  the  ground  loose  with  chip  k 

35.  Good  care  ihat  everything  is  in  its  place. 

FEKCBs,  BuiLorHoa,  *c. 

36.  Barn  30  by  40  feet,  cow  house  and  hog  pen  constructed  to- 
gether, 22  by  24  feet. 

87.  Fence  of  rails,  10  feet,  8  high;  one  dollar  per  hundred  in  the 
fence. 

38,  Have  never  kept  a  correct  account, 

39.  I  have  no  accurate  account  of  expenses,  hut  hope  to  the  fol- 
lowing years,  and  report  accordingly.  I  think  I  have  cleared  $500 
this  year. 

LEWIS  T.  MILLER, 


Moscow,  Dec.  1st,  1B5I. 


1.  My  farm  consists  of  160  acres;  100  acres  improved;  60  acres 
timber.  About  two  acres  of  my  cleared  land  is,  I  consider,  nearly 
waste,  it  being  wet  and  springy. 

2.  My  soil  consists  of  about  30  acres  light  sand;  that  part  of  the 
farm  my  buildings  are  on,  which  makes  it  convenient  to  manure  from 
the  yard;  60  acres  clay,  sand  and  gravel,  clay  predotainates;  the 
balance  black  sand  and  muck,  the  whole  laying  sloping  or  gently  roll- 
ing.    On  parts  of  the  farm  there  is  lime  stone  gravel. 

S.  I  consider  barnyard  manure  the  best  for  my  sand;  clover,  salt 
plaster  and  ashes  for  clay, 

4.  I  plow  from  eight  to  ten  inches  deep.  Deep  plowing  does  not 
suffer  from  extreme  wet  or  dry  and  consequently  produces  better 
crops. 

5.  My  plowing  for  the  last  five  years  has  been  from  eight  to  ten 
inches  deep  for  all  crops. 

6.  I  have  not  used  the  sub-soil  plow.  I  have  drained  much  of 
my  land  and  almost  all  varieties  of  soil,  and  with  good  results,  ad- 
oing  two-thirds  of  the  value  to  some  of  the  soil. 
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7.  Oak,  basswood,  walnut,  hickory,  ash  and  elm  is  the  timbei. 

8.  When  bariijard  macui-e  is  used,  thirty-five  loads;  when  hog 
manure,  thirty  loads  per  acre.  In  fattening  my  hogs  I  use  saw  diiat 
for  bedding.     It  roalies  good  manure. 

9.  I  make  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  loads  of  mannre  yearly. 
About  fifty  is  made  in  my  hog  pens,  and  three  hundred  under  and 
about  my  barns.  I  use  saw  dust  in  my  cattle  stables  for  hedding. 
It  is  B  cheap  and  easy  way  to  keep  cattle  clean  and  makes  valuable 
manure. 

10.  I  apply  all  ray  manure  to  com  and  patotoes,  end  all  is  applied 
in  the  spring  that  is  made  through  the  winter  which  is  partly  rot- 

11  &  12.  I  have  used  salt,  plaster  and  ashes  with  wonderful  suc- 
cess for  corn  and  clover.  The  proportion  was  one  bushel  salt,  two 
bushels  plaster  and  four  bushels  ashes.  One  half  bushel  of  the  com- 
pound per  acre,  sowed  on  the  clover  first  April,  sowed  broadcast  on 
corn  ground  before  planting. 


18.  I  plant  from  fifteen  to  twenty  acr^s  with  corn,  from  two  to 
three  acres  with  potatoes;  five  to  eight  with  oats,  and  sow  the  whole 
to  wheat  in  the  fall.  My  corn  has  averaged  for  the  last  five  years 
from  fifty  to  eighty  bushels  per  acre.  This  year  nice  acres  yielded 
ninety  bushels  per  acre.  I  manured  the  nine  acres  with  barnyard 
manure,  at  the  rate  of  thirty-five  loads  per  acre — hauled  it  out  in  the 
spring  on  a  clover  sod  and  plowed  it  ten  inches  deep;  worked  the 
ground  well  with  the  cultivator  before  planting,  and  harrowed  after 
the  corn  was  up.     I  use  the  plow  piincipally. 

14.  I  plant  the  eight  rowed  yellow  corn,  about  eight  quarts  of  seed 
per  acre;  that  plants  thick.  The  ears  are  smaller,  but  I  get  more  of 
them,  and  the  stalks  pay  the  espenae  of  raising  the  corn.  1  feed  all 
the  corn  on  my  farm,  I  planted  the  nine  acres  the  12th  and  13th 
of  June;  it  ripened  well. 

17.  My  potatoes  this  year  yield  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  bush- 
els per  acre.  They  were  affected  with  the  rot;  about  one -quarter  of 
them  decayed  before  digging.     The  rest  keep  well. 

1  do  not  succeed  well  with  oats.    They  pay  less  than  any  crop  I 
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I  sow  no  wheat  on  sumraer-fallow.  I  sow  after  corn,  principally. 
My  wheat  yields  from  eighteen  te  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre,  one 
year  with  another.  This  year,  fiye  acres  Poland  wheat  gave  tliirty- 
two  bushels  per  acre,  after  corn.  It  was  sowed  on  corn  ground  the 
second  week  in  October,  cultivated  in,  one  bushel  and  eight  quarts 
of  seed  per  acre.  I  think  it  the  best  variety  of  wheat  that  I  know. 
It  stands  well,  and  is  a  very  early  variety. 

GRASS   LANDS. 

18.  I  cut  about  twelve  acres  of  grass,  which  yields  twotonsofhay 
per  acre;  and  in  this  way  I  have  more  pasture  land,  and  can  keep 
more  sheep  than  I  could  with  the  fallow  system.  I  use  clover,  and 
clover  and  timothy  seed  together— sow  six  quarts  of  clover,  or  four 
quarts  clover  and  two  quarts  of  timothy  seed  per  acre;  sow  in  March 
and  roll  with  a  heavy  roller  in  April  or  the  Erst  of  May  following, 
then  a  light  dressing  of  salt,  plaster  and  ashes,  insures  the  crop. 

19.  This  season  I  have  mowed  about  two  acres  of  clover  for  seed, 
that  I  sowed  last  March,  and  managed  as  above,  which  I  think  will 
yield  three  bushels  of  clover  seed  per  acre.  I  think  that  clover, 
timothy  and  red-top,  are  all  good  and  necessary  for  successful  dairy- 
ing. I  cut  grass  just  before  it  is  fully  ripe,  let  it  lay  in  the  swathe 
half  a  day,  then  put  in  cock,  and  if  the  weather  is  fair,  let  it  remain 
until  cured,  which  will  be  about  two  days. 

20.  My  mowing  land  is  all  siiitable  for  the  plow,  as  I  have  ditch- 
ed most  of  my  wet  land. 

21.  I  have  but  two  or  three  acres  of  bog  land,  and  that  I  have  not 
ditched.  My  mode  of  ditching  is  to  cut  a  ditch  in  the  lowest  part 
of  the  field,  sixteen  inches  wide  on  the  top,  twelve  at  the  bottom,  and 
from  three  to  four  feet  deep,  then  fill  16  inches  with  straight  and 
well-trimmed  poles,  taking  care  to  lay  them  as  tight  and  close  as  pos- 
sible, of  any  size,  from  one  to  eight  inches  through,  then  fill  with 
brush  closely  packed,  sixteen  inches  more,  then  put  on  straw,  if  the 
leaves  are  not  on  the  brush,  and  the  ditch  is  ready  to  cover,  which  is 
done  by  throwing  on  a  light  covering  of  earth  with  the  shovel,  keep- 
ing one  foot  on  the  brusb  to  keep  it  down,  and  then  the  rest  is  done 
with  the  plow. 
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22.  Tlie  suifaee  should  be  llio  highest  oyer  the  ditch  when  it  is 
complete,  to  prevent  tlie  surface  water  from  washing  and  breaking 
into  the  diteh.     I  succeed  well  with  nay  crop  after  ditching. 

23.  Thorough  husbandry  to  all  crops  is  the  surest  weed  eradica- 
tor  that  I  am  acquainted  with. 

DOMBSTIC    ANIMALS. 

34,  I  have  three  joke  of  oxen,  fourteen  cows,  forty-eight  hesid  of 
young  cattle,  from  three  years  old  down  lo  calves.  I  winter  my  store 
cattle  on  cornstalks  and  straw,  principally,  giving  them  each  one  ear 
of  cora  a  day. 

a5.  I  have  four  horses;  one  of  them  is  a  stallion,  of  the  Messenger 
blood,  three  years  old;  the  other  three  are  geldings,  two  of  them 
four,  and  the  other  five  years  old,  one  Eclipse,  one  Sampson,  and  one 
Magnumbonum  stock. 

36.  I  consider  cornstalks  the  best  and  cheapest  fodder  for  cattle 
and  young  horses — they  should  have  water  and  shelter,  but  not  kept 
too  warm — stabhng  in  a  warm  stable  I  do  not  like. 

27.  I  have  made  this  season  tweoty-six  hundred  pounds  of  cheese, 
and  about  sis  hundred  pounds  of  butter,  from  eight  cows  and  six 
heifers. 

28.  I  have  fifty  sheep  and  lambs — wintered  twenty  ewes,  and  they 
dropped  twenty  seven  lambs;  twenty-four  of  the  lambs  they  raised; 
they  were  dropped  in  March,  and  io  Septenaber  I  was  offered 
twenty-four  dollar?  for  them,  My  flock  I  raised  from  apromiscuous 
lot  of  coarse  and  middling-wooled  ewes  and  a  merino  buck.  They 
produced  a  very  even  flock  of  lambs.  This  season  they  produced 
three  and  a  half  pounds  of  wool  per  head,  which  was  worth  forty 
cents  per  pound;  my  weathers  would  ,sell  for  three  dollars  per  head 
to  the  butchere. 

29.  For  nearly  three  yearsroy  sheep  have  picked  tbeirUving,  Bum- 
mer and  winter-^lhey  have  not  been  under  a  shelter,  nor  have  they 
been  fed  anything  for  the  past  two  winters,  and  thus  far  this  winter 
I  have  not  had  one  sheep  die  in  three  years — have  not  seen  a  tick  on 
them  m  two  years — do  aot  know  that  one  of  therti  has  been  sick. 
I  give  my  sheep  salt  and  ashes  once  a  week. 

30.  I  kill  about  twenty  hogs  and  pigs  yearly.  I  think  them  a 
good  bleed,  but  no  particular  blood.     Last  year  I  killed  twenty — two 
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litters  from  tlic  same  sow.  Ten  were  fifteen  months  and  Lwelve  days 
old  when  killed;  tlieir  average  was  four  hundred  pounds.  Ten  were 
about  nine  months  old;  their  average  weight  was  two  hundred  and 
ninetj-seven  pounds.  The  oldest  ten  were  put  in  the  pen  from  pas- 
ture and  shack,  the  first  of  November,  and  fed  on  assorted  corn  two 
weeks,  then,  on  com  meal  two  and  a  half  months.  The  twenty  hogs 
were  fed,  while  fattening-,  about  twenty-five  bushels  of  charcoal  and 
ashes.  I  make  about  sixty  hun'dred  weight  of  pork  yearly — have 
made  that  amount  for  the  last  six  years.  I  have  never  sold  for  less 
than  four  dellars  pei  hundred. 

31.  I  consider  corn  worth  ifty  cents  per  bushel  to  make  pork,  po- 
tatoes about  one  shilling;  ^turnips  I  Lave  not  fried. 

32,  I  have  three  hundred  and  fifty  apple  trees  set  on  my  farm,  all 
except  a  few  are  grafted  with  the  choicest  kinds  of  fruit.  I  have  a 
choice  coUeclion  of  peaches,  pears  and  cherries. 

35.  My  management  with  young  trees  is  to  cultivate  the  ground 
with  a  hoed  crop,  either  corn  or  potatoes.  Manure  with  barn  yard 
manure,  lime  and  ashes. 


37.  My  buildings  consist  of  one  old,  rotten,  rickety,  but  worthy  log 
house;  one  bam  forty  by  sixty,  eighteen  feet  posts>  with  a  basement, 
nine  feet  for  cellar  and  stabling,  I  use  rails  eleven  feet  long  for  fen- 
cing. 

40.  I  do  not  keep  farm  accounts,  but  I  intend  to.  1  think  it  very 
essential  to  good  farming.  1  cannot  give  a  positive  accurate  account 
of  my  farm  expenses,  or  (be  receipts  of  the  farm. 

Adrian,  Lenawee  Co,,  January,  1 852. 
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DIAGRAM  OF  GEOBGE  CLARK,  JR.'S,  T^'ARM. 


GBORQE   CLARK,  JB.'S,  FAK3J. 

1.  I  hAve  180  acres  of  land,  33  acres  of  wood  laud,  3  acres  of 
tamarack  swamp,  120  acres  of  improved  land,  20  acres  of  swale 
reclaimed  laad,  and  4  acres  for  roads.     It  is  laid  out  as  follows: 

Lot  No.  1  contmns  3^  acres  meadow. 

Lot  Ho.  2  contains  8  acres  wlieat  stubble  and  grass. 
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Lot  No,  3  contains  16  acres  pasture. 

Lot  No.  4  coiitnias  V  acres  meadow. 

Lot  No.  5  contains  16  acres  sowed  to  wheat. 

Lot  No.  6  contains  5  acres  meadow. 

Lot  No,  7  contains  6  acres  sowed  to  wheat. 

Lot  No.  8  contains  10  acres  oals,  core,  potatoes  and  beans. 

Lot  No.  9  contains  22  acres  sowed  to  wheat. 

Lot  No.  10  contains  12  acres  marsh  and  a  wale. 

LotNo.  II  contains  16  acres  wheat  stubble. 

Lot  No.  12cont^ns  4|  acres  meadow. 

Lot  No.  13  contains  9  acres  meadow. 

Lot  No.  14  contains  3  acres,  dwelling  house,  barns,  sheds  and  or- 

2  acres  for  lanes. 

36  acres  woods  and  tamarack  swamp. 
4  acres  roads. 
Total,  180  acres. 

A  brook  crosses  the  farm  on  lots  No.  1,  2, 10  and  13.  The  under 
drains  and  open  ditch  are  represented  by  dotted  lines. 

2.  My  soil  is  clay,  loam,  sand  and  gravel,  subsoil  generally  clay 
and  gravel,  some  limestone. 

3.  I  summer  fallow  clay  lands  for  wheat,  and  raising  grass  on  sand 
and  gravel  soils  for  spring  crops  and  clover. 

4.  I  plough  from  6  to  8  inches  deep.  I  find  that  deep  plowing 
is  host  on  clay  and  gravel  soils. 

5.  I  have  learned  by  experience  that  deep  plowing  does  well  after 
shallow  plowing. 

6.  I  have  not  used  the  subsoil  plow.  I  have  drained  clay  Soam 
and  sandy  soils  with  good  results. 

7.  My  timber  is  generally  oak,  with  some  hickory,  indij^o  weed 
tea  weed. 

8.  I  think  I  generally  use  from  fifteen  to  twenty  loads  per  acre.  I 
keep  a  part  of  my  manure  under  cover,  the  rest  in  a  good  yard.  I 
have  thought  of  making  some  cellars, 

9.  My  means  of  making  manure  are  from  straw,  hay  and  stalks; 
feed  to  my  stock  in  different  yards,  sheds  and  stables.  I  have  made 
about  one  hundred  loads  of  manure  this  season,  and  applied  it. 
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10.  Ihave  used  mymaniirefresli  for  coraand  potatoes;  for  wheat, 
in  June,  and  just  before  seeding. 

11.  I  think  I  nan  increase  my  supply  of  mamire,  and  Lave^  by 
using  marsh  muclt. 

13.  I  have  used  plaster  on  grass,  wiieat  and  corn;  salt  on  aspara- 
gus, with  good  results. 

13.  Iharvested  20  acres  wheat,  6  acres  oats,  3  acres  corn,  I  acre 
potatoes,  beans  and  turnips,  32  acres  meadow,  18  acres  pasture,  40 
acres  sowed  to  wheat, 

14.  I  plant  about  4  quarts  of  com  per  acre,  sow  1^  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre,  and  2^  bushels  of  oats  per  acre.  My  corn,  this  sea- 
son, was  not  planted  until  the  9tli  of  June,  for  the  reasoa  of  the  land 
being  wet  and  springy.  I  generally  plant  about  the  20th  of  May. 
My  oats  were  not  sowed  until  about  the  last  of  May;  wheat  sowed 
about  the  15t!)  of  September.  I  plow  my  land  once  for  corn  and 
oats,  for  wheat  twice,  and  use  the  cultivator.  I  use  the  cradle  and 
rate  for  harvesting  wheat  and  oats.  My  corn  yielded  about  25  bush- 
els to  the  acre,  oats  35  bushels  to  the  acre,  wheat  25  bushels  to  fhe 
acre.  I  had  about  half  an  acre  of  wheat  one  year  injured  by  the 
insects. 

15.  I  use  about  filteen  loads  of  stable  manure  per  acre  for  corn, 
and  twenty  loads  of  coarse  manure  for  wheat  and  com. 

16.  I  have  generally  covered  my  manure  from  0  to  8  inches  deep, 

17.  Some  of  my  potatoes  were  injured  by  the  rot  this  season.  I 
have  not  discovered  any  cause  or  remedy  for  it. 

18.  1  sow  clover  and  timothy  and  some  red  top  seed  on  low  lands. 
I  sow  about  6  lbs.  clover  seed,  and  2  quarts  of  timothy  seed  to  the 
acre.  I  sow  my  grass seedin  the  months  of  March,  April  and  May, 
I  sow  broadcast, 

19.  I  mowed  33  acres.  I  think  my  hay  wouldaverage  about  two 
fans  to  the  acre.  I  generally  cut  my  grass  when  in  the  blow.  My 
mode  of  making  hay  is  when  cut  to  spread  it  out,  rake  with  a  horse 
rake,  sometimes  coek  it,  other  times  draw  it  out  of  the  winrow. 

20.  I  have  some  land  unsuitable  for  the  plow.  I  have  ditched  and 
cut  the  brush  from  it,  and  pastured  it. 

21.  I  have  not  practiced  irrigating  or  watering  meadows. 
23.  liave  reclaimed  some  low  land  andsowedgrassonit. 
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23.  I  have  eradicated  the  weeds  by  summer  fallowing  and  seeding 
to  clover.  The  most  troublesome  weeds  are  pigeon  grass,  pig  weed 
and  sorrel. 

24.  I  kave  1  pair  of  oxen,  3  cows,  15  head  of  young  cattle  and 
3  horses,  good  common  breeds. 

25.  1  have^learnt  from  experience  that  it  is  the  best  to,raise  good 
cattle  and  horses. 

26.  I  consider  the  best  and  cheapest  manner  to  winter  my  nattle 
is  to  feed  them  straw,  hay  and  corn  stalks,  and  make  shelter  for  theia. 
I  have  running  wafer  near  my  yards. 

27.  I  mate  butter  and  cheese  for  the  use  of  my  family. 

28.  I  keep  one  hundred  and  two  sheep.  They  are  grnde  merinosj 
average  three  pounds  of  wool  per  fleece;  sold  last  June  for  forty 
cents  per  pound.  Twenty-seven  sheep  produced  lambs,  and  all 
reared.  I  have  butchered  a  good  many  of  my  sheep.  They  gener- 
ally weigh  from  fiff.j  to  eighty  pounds  per  head. 

•29.  I  generally  winter  my  sheep  on  hay;  they  have  water  and 
shelter;  did  not  lose  any  last  winter. 

30.  T  have  got  one  hog  and  ten  spring  pigs;  they  are  good  com- 
mon breed  of  hogs.  I  feed  them  on  Indian  corn.  I  generally  kill 
them  at  one  year  and  a  half  old.  They  generally  weigh  from  three 
to  four  hundred  pounds. 

31.  I  have  not  made  any  experiments  relative  to  roots. 

32.  I  have  one  hundred  apple  trees,  chiefly  grafted  fruit,  consist- 
ing of  Greeaings,  Spitzenburs;,  Pippin,  sweet  and  sour.  Bough, 
Twenty  ounce  apple,  Fall  Pippin,  Black  apple. 

33.  Pears,  plumbs  and  cherries. 

34.  Bark  lice  and  caterpillar;  wash  tliem  with  lye. 

35.  Pruning  and  washing. 

38.  I  have  ditched  low  grounds  tliat  used  to  be  covered  with  wa- 
ter, upon  which  I  now  raise  good  wheat  and  other  crops.  I  sow 
broadcast  with  both  hands  with  good  results. 

37.  Three  in  number;  one  barn  forty  and  fifty  feet  for  grain  and 
tay;  one  shed  for  stabling,  granary  and  hay  up  above,  twenty-four 
by  fourty-four  feet;  another  building  for  wagons,  farming  tools,  hog 
pen  and  corn  chamber,  twenty -four  by  forty-four  feet. 

38,  I  construct  rail  fences;  some  of  them  stake  and  rider;  some 
stone  wall;  ieight  from  five  to  six  feet.    The  different  kind  of  fen- 
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ces  are  marked  oa  tlie  plan,  generally  in  good  condition.     No  wire 

39.  I  generally  weigh  and  measure  my  grain.     They  are  not  daily 


40.  I  do  not  keep  tegular  farm  accounts.     Think  it  a  good  plat 
but  have  not  practiced  it. 

Lapeer,  Lapeer  Co,,  Dec,  1858. 


FARM  ACCOUNTS. 

BY  REV.  CHAELES  FOX. 

In  every  sort  of  mercantile  business,  a  strict  and  accurate  system 
of  book-keeping  ia  considered  necessary.  Even  the  smallest  store . 
keeper  has  his  day  book  and  ledger;  while  the  manufacturer  employs 
a  still  more  complicated  system  of  accounts,  without  which  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  carry  on  his  business  with  any  chance  ol 
success,  Agrioulturista,  as  a  body,  are  perhaps  the  only  class  of  bu- 
siness men  in  the  countiy  who  are  generally  either  ignorant  or  i 
gent  of  strict  bonk-keeping;  and,  without  costing  any  slur  upon  tbem, 
we  think  common  experience  will  bear  us  out  in  this  opinion, 
why  is  this?  Are  our  farmers  a  more  ignorant  class  of  men  than 
the  generality  of  those  who  live  in  villages  and  cities?  By  no  m 
It  requires  a  far  more  extended  knowledge,  a  much  more  accurate 
judgment,  a  greater  diversity  of  ability,  more  constant  forethougbl 
and  attention,  to  farm  even  tolerably  well,  than  to  be  able  to  buy  and 
sell  again  a  stock  of  dry  gooJs  or  giooei  e  I^  the  manufacture  ol 
grain  and  meat  a  less  complicate  I  operation  than  the  malang  of  cot- 
ton or  woolen  cloth'  Certamlyn  t  on  the  contraiy  thcr  aiemany 
more  elementb  entei  ng  mto  the  profit  oi  lo  s  ot  the  foimrr  than 
the  latter. 

We  eiitei  t  nn  the  h  gl  est  estimate  of  the  sr^ience  d.n  1  ai  t  of  agri- 
culture. W  ti  the  exception  it  two  oi  tlit  e  other  prote^s  ons  we 
believe  tbat  farm  ng  aftcid'fl  a  field  for  the  e\eic  se  of  mini  of  tal- 
ent, and  of  inform*!  on  beyoni  ill  other  occ  ipat  ona  of  men  to  at- 
tain eminen  e  therein  le^uies  an  ahil  ty  which  exercised  many  other 
direction  would  place   the  ind  vidual  L  gh  in  the  estimation  of  the 
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world.  Yet  by  wrong  management,  farming  may  be  rendeved  ruin- 
ous; while  oil  the  other  hand,  with  knowledge  and  pnidenee,  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be,  on  the  average,  quite  as  lucrative  a  pursuit  as  any  othe"^ 
in  the  country,  if  it  be  not  more  so.  The  only  reason,  then,  that  we 
eonceive,  for  the  neglect  to  which  we  refer,  is  that  farming  proves, 
as  a  general  thing,  too  hicralive. 

In  this  connection  it  appears  worth  otir  while  copying  the  following 
statement  from  SutU's  Merchant's  Magazine,  the  best  authority  on 
such  a  subject.  It  appears  that  throughout  tbe  east,  and  we  believe 
it  to  be  nearly  tbe  same  in  Uie  west — scarcely  a  merchant  goes 
through  life  with  out  y«i^i«jf,  or  in  other  words,  losing  the  labor  and 
capital  of  years  of  toil.  But  it  is  not  so  with  farmers.  Such  a  thing 
as  a  farmer's  failing  is  rarely  or  never  heard  of!  It  is  true  that  a  few 
years  ago  it  had  become  the  custom  with  some  wheat-growers  in 
this  State,  to  use  up  their  crops  a  year  before  they  reaped  it,  by  go- 
ing in  debt  to  the  store.  Of  necessity,  they  were  obliged  to  pay  in- 
terest, in  either  a  direct  shape  or  in  that  of  higher  prices;  for  the 
store  keeper  could  not  afi'ord  to  lend  his  money  and  run  the  risk 
without  this  interest,  and  often  the  farmer  was  obliged  to  sell  his  crop 
of  wheat  at  the  worst  time,  at  the  lowest  price,  to  liquidate  (he  debt. 
A  bad  season  or  two  came,  the  debt  was  not  paid, — a  mortgage  was 
required.  This  but  added  to  the  previous  recklessness-  interest  ac- 
cumulated, and  the  farm  Itbh  ym  hp  d- 
appearing  from  among  1  b  th  a  m  al  nd  n  nt  I 
pect  it  is  ruinous.  The  f  m  nd  t!  m  n  f  all  m  n  the 
world,  have  the  least  m  1  ght  t  u  n  d  bt.  But  u  1  f  ns 
were  the  exception,  woi  th  1  Th  y  w  n  t  t  tly  f  m  but 
speculators  on  the  chances  of  a  good  season  and  a  good  market. 
They  traded  on  borrowed  capital — borrowed,  to  often  at  an  uaurious 
interest;  they  put  thecoselves  in  the  same  categoiy  with  the  mer- 
chants, and  for  the  same  reasons  came  to  a  ruinous  end.  Let  us  then 
compare  the  profession  of  the  agriculturist  and  the  merchants  to- 
gether, and  how  iafinitcly,  even  in  a  merely  pecuniary  point  of  view, 
is  the  former  superior.  He  may  not,  for  a  time,  make  as  large  prof- 
its, but  his  profits  are  sure.  He  may  not  seem  as  rich,  but  what  he 
has  be  keeps,  and  hands  down  to  his  children.     In  tbe  one  case  there 
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is  cfcctainty  of  prosperity;  in  the  other  case,  certainty,  sooner  or  ]a- 
er,  of  eiidre  loss. 

"It  is  asserted  that  but  one  eminent  merchant  (and  his  death  is  recent 
and  lamented}  h.is  ever  continued  in  active  business  in  the  city  of  N. 
York,  to  a  close  of  a  long  life,  without  undergoing  bankruptcy  or  a 
suspension  of  payments  in  some  of  the  various  crises  through  which 
the  country  has  necessarily  passed,  I  have  no  means  of  determin- 
ing the  truth  of  this  assertion,  but  it  must  have  some  foundation,  aud 
I  thiiik  it  would  be  difficult  to  add  to  the  number. 

"It  is  also  asserted  by  reliable  authority,  from  records  kept  during 
periods  of  twenty  to  forty  years,  that  of  every  hundred  persons  who 
commence  business  in  Boston,  ninety-five,  at  least,  die  poor;  that  of 
the  same  number  in  New  York,  not  two  ultimately  acquire  wealth, 
alter  passing  through  the  intermediate  process  of  bankruptcy,  while 
in  Philadelphia,  the  proportion  is  still  smaller. 

"By  statistics  of  bankruptcy,  as  collected  under  tlie  uniform  bank- 
rupt law  of  1841— 
The  number  of  applicants  for  relief  under  that  law  were  38,789 

The  number  of  creditors  returned  ._ _ 1,049,503 

The  amount  of  debts  stated 8440,934,615 

The  valuation  of  property  surrendered 43,69'?, 307 

"If  this  valuation  were  correct,  nearly  ten  cents  would  have  been 
paid  on  every  dollar  due,  but  what  was  the  fact? 

"In  the  southern  district  of  New  York,  one  cent  was  paid  on  an 
average,  for  each  dollar  due;  in  the  northern  district,  13^  cents,  be- 
ing by  far  the  largest  dividend.  In  Connecticut,  the  average  divi- 
dend was  somewhat  over  half  a  cent  on  each  dollar. 

In  Mississippi  it  was  6  cents  to -  - $1,000 

In  Maine,  i     "       1,000 

In  Michigan  &  Iowa,  i     " ___.       100 

In  Massachusetts,     4       "       .       100 

In  New  Jersey,  1       "       --- 100 

In  Tennessee,  4-|-     "       _ 100 

la  Maryland,  1  dol.  to    100 

In  Kentucky,  8       "       -     ],000 

Inlllinois,  1       "       1,500 
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In  Pennsylvania,  Esst  Virginia,  Sou tli  Alabama,  Washington,  noth- 
ing." 

A  manufaeturer  who  kept  no  accounts  would  soon  hecorae  a  hank- 
rupt  He  would  cease  to  be  a  manufacturer.  But  ao  libera!  is  the 
earth;  so  readily  (loea  she  respond  to  industry;  so  patient  is  she  of 
reckless  mismanagement;  so  many  different  resources  has  the  fwr- 
mer,  that  even  the  most  ignorant  among  us,  if  he  has  but  strengh, 
health,  and  heart  to  labor,  can  make  at  least  a  living;  whilst  most 
of  us  can  make  more  than  a  living.  Farmers  do  not  feel  compelled 
to  keep  a  set  of  books.  In  some  manner  or  other  Ihey  can  get  on 
without  them.  Perliaps  it  has  not  been,  a  part  ef  their  educattnn,. 
The  ability  requires  some  pains  to  acquire;  'and  few  men  will  will- 
ingly undergo  menial  labor—the  labor  of  self  instruction — especially 
in  mature  age,  unless  they  feel  that  their  occupation  actually  compels 
and  obliges  them.  As  there  seems  to  be  no  absolute  necessity,  the 
thing  is  not  done. 

But  is  the  mere  gaining  of  a  living,  or  n  little  heyond  a  living,  all 
that  intelligent  men  should  aspire  to?  Are  we  to  dig  and  delve,  to 
bear  the  scorching  sim  of  summer  and  the  bitter  frosts  of  winter, 
from'youth  to  hoary  age,  and  never  be  anything  but  workers?  While 
every  improvement  in  heart  and  mind  raises  us  in  the  scale  of  beings, 
and  every  spiritual  acquirement  is  a  deposit  for  eternity,  the  mere 
labor  of  the  body,  beyond  a  certain  extent,  is  in  itself  sn  evil — a 
great  evil.  It  was  not  till  Adam  was  driven  from  Eden  that  the  sen- 
tence WHS  pronounced,  "cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake.  In  the- ' 
sweat  of  thy  face  thou  shait  eat  bread."  Every  thing,  therefore,, 
which  helps  to  relieve  men  from  bodily  toil,  and  afford  them  more- 
time  for  higher  occupations,  is  a  blessing;  and  if  we  can  show,  that,, 
by  the  keeping  of  strict  and  systematic  accounts,  farmers,  in  general,, 
would  be  a  more  prosperous,  and  therefore  a  more  intellectual  class,, 
■we  shall  not  have  written  in  vain. 

To  illustrate  how  farmers  may  be  working  in  the  dark,  and  how 
they  may  be  actually  throwing  away  their  time  and  losing  money, 
■without  suspecting  it,  let  us  take  one  example.  As  we  cultivate  our- 
farms  generally  in  Michigan,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  any  par- 
ticular crop  really  costs  us;  and  yet  unless  we  know  this  we  are  ex- 
actly in  the  position  of  a  merchant  selling  his  goods  before  he  has  ■ 
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received  liis  iavoioc.  He  may  make  a  profit,  but  be  is  just  as  apt  to 
lose.  Tiie  owner  of  the  farm  does  most  of  tlie  work  himself;  it  is 
done  at  various  times;  tlie  expenses  rup.  up  without  being  noted;  and 
when  the  grain  is  sold,  the  ready  money  looks  well,  and  the  receiver 
feels  rich.  Few,  perhaps,  consider  whether  the  amount  that  they 
have  received  is  more  or  less  than  the  aggregate  of  their  wages;  the 
interest  on  their  capital;  and  what  they  have  paid  out  for  transportation, 
&c.  Yet  it  is  very  clear,  that  if  a  farmer  does  not  receive  all  these  items 
in  the  price  of  his  grain,  he  is  a  positive  loser.  He  has  either  worked 
for  little  or  no  wages,  or  he  has  realized  a  much  lower  rate  of  inte- 
rest on  hia  invested  capital  than  he  ought  to  do.  If  he  does  not  re- 
ceive more  than  ail  these  items,  he  has  made  no  profit.  At  the  end 
of  the  year,  he  is  just  where  he  was  at  the  heginning  of  the  year; 
and  supposing  that  the  price  he  has  received  is  the  fair  average  of 
the  maiket  for  a  series  of  years,  it  is  quite  apparant  that  it  were  fool- 
ish to  continue  raising  that  crop  unless  he  can  hereafter  do  so  more 
ehcapli 

In  the  Patent  Office  Heport  for  the  year  1847,  the  Hon.  Jonathan 
Sheaier,  of  Plymouih,  Wayne  county,  Michigan,  esHmates  the  cost 
of  raising  wheat  as  follows: 
1st    Tw  o  years  interest  on  land  at  $10  per  acre,  6  per  cent, . .  $1  20 

2d.  The  cost  of  ploughing,  sowing  and  harrowing, _ .  -■i..50 

3d.  Tlie  cost  of  seed,  1^  bushel  per  acre, -  - . 1  40 

4th  The  cost  of  harvesting,  threshing  and  cleaning _  3  00 

3)10  10 

In  the  same  publication  for  the  year  1848,  the  same  gentleman  es- 
timates the  cost  a  little  lower,  viz:  $9  40  per  acre;  but  we  are  in- 
■clined  to  believe,  from  our  own  experience,  that  the  first  estimate  is 
nearest  the  truth;  and  it  will  be  observed  that  nothing  is  allowed  for 
■the  expense  of  marketing,  wliich  ought  lo  be  added  as  a  part  of  the 
coat.  If  the  land  is  worth  more,  the  interest  is  higher.  Now,  this 
year  (1861-2)  a  great  deal  of  wheat  is  reported  to  have  been  sold 
in  Detroit  at  sixty  cents;  the  highest  at  sixty-four.  In  the  interior, 
the  price  has  been,  of  course,  in  many  places  less,  in  proportion  to 
the  distance  from  market  The  average  crop  of  the  whole  State  is 
said  to  be  fifteen  bushels  to  the  acre.     Now  fifteen  bushels  at  sixty 
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cents  is  exactly  $9  00,  showing  a  loss  of  tl  00  an  acre  on  ail  raised 
Or  allowing  the  crop  to  be  a  large  one,  and  calling  it  twenty  busheia  per 
acre,  the  profit  it  joat  S'2  00  an  acre;  that  is,  it  requires  fifty  acres 
of  excellent  wheat  to  return  8,pioJtt  of  SlOO  00  to  the  faimer  But 
fifty  acres  of  wheat  is  quite  ts  much  as  the  most  indu'^ti  ous  man, 
under  the  most  favorable  cncum'itances  cm  put  in  and  attend  to; 
therefore  he  receives  fori  s  labor  ii&k,  interest  and  mtiety  ibout 
one  half  of  the  average  wa^oa  f  a  1  red  man  m  luding  boir  1  even 
when  his  crop  does  well.  Were  it  not  for  the  many  other  items  on. 
a  farm  which  have  perhaps  done  better,  such  an  one  could  not  long 
go  on;  and  hence  the  extreme  danger  of  cultivating  one  standard 
crop. 

Now  when  we  speak  of  a  farmer  keeping  a  set  of  books,  we  d* 
not  mean  that  iiis  boaks  are  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  an  ordinary 
merchant.  The  two  pursuits  are  different;  the  ends  in  view  are  dif- 
ferent; and  tlie  books  must  be  different.  When,  some  ten  years  ago, 
the  writer  first  commenced  farming,  he  was  as  practically  ignorant  of 
the  subject  as  he  could  possibly  be.  Hehad  never  lived  in  the  coun- 
try; and  all  liis  knowledge  was  confined  to  what  he  had  picked  up 
from  hooks  and  conversation.  He  knew,  however,  that  without  great 
care,  he  might  easily  lose  all  he  was  worth;  and  unable  io  find  any 
instructions  for  keeping  farm  accounts,  he  was  obliged  to  invent  a  plan 
himself.  He  aceordinglyprocured  ablank  bookof  quarto  size.  In  the 
beginning  of  it,  he  drew  the  best  plat  of  his  farm  that  he  was  Capa- 
ble of  doing;  and  had  the  fields  surveyed  to  ascertain  their  exact 
area.  Each  field  was  then  numbered,  and  in  the  succeeding  pages, 
a  debtor  and  creditor  account  was  opened  with  every  field.  After 
the  days  work,  in  the  evening,  whatever  work  had  been  done  to  a 
field  was  entered  on  the  debtor  side,  from  ploughing  to  selling;  and 
when  the  crop  was  sold  or  used,  the  number  of  bushels  and  their 
value  was  entered  on  the  credit  side.  Thus,  the  book  exhibited  an 
exact  daily  autobiography  of  ti:e  farm;  the  amount  and  cost  of  work 
done  on  each  field,  at  the  current  rate  of  wages;  and  when  the  ac- 
count was  closed,  by  adding  interest  on  the  land  and  implements,  and 
the  value  of  the  work  of  the  teams,  there  was  the  exact  profit  or  \08Si 
as  the  case  might  be.  Adding  all  these  totals  together,  the  result  of 
the  operations  of  the  whole  year  was  seen  at  a  glance,     It  is  not  fair 
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■to  judge  of  a  fiuld  or  crop  fvom  one  year's  experience.  A  series  of 
five  or  seven  years  are  nectssary  to  arrive  &taposilive  cer'a'ii'y;  but 
the  writer  soon  ascertained  that  some  crops  paid  better  than  others 
and  some  fields  were  naturally  more  grateful  for  the  work  bestowed 
upon  them.  The  time  occupied  in  keeping  such  a  book  is  not  five 
minutes  a  day;  all  that  is  -requisite  is  a  habit  of  punctuality.  It  ia 
very  probable  that  otheramake  use  of  the  same  plan,  but  not  to  the 
writer's  knowledge. 

But  without  keeping  siach  a  book  as  this,  or  one  similar  to  it,  we  do 
B.  know  how  it  is  possible  to  farm  witt  either  Judgment  or  security. 
tJiii.  s-i  we  know  what  our  expenses  are,  we  have  no  inducement  to 
try  to  farm  better;  and  what,  in  ibis  country,  is  of  most  importance, 
to  farm  cheaper.  We  hear,  on  every  side,  a  great  deal  said  of  Urge 
crops,  but  rarely  anything  of  the  cost  of  comparatively  producing 
such  crops,  while  it  must  be  apparent  on  a  moment's  consideration 
'  that  a  large  crop  may  be  raised  at  a  losing  price;  and  that  so  far  as 
profit  is  concerned,  a  small  crop,  worked  with  economy,  may  actually 
pay  the  best  The  chief  practical  benefil,  however,  to  be  derived 
from  this  plan,  is  that  the  farmer  is  impelled  to  study  economy  by 
the  use  of  improved  implements,  and  labor  saving  machines;  and  he 
avoids  the  probably  too  common  mistake  of  raising  a  losing  crop, 
year  after  year,  just  because  his  neighbors  do  so;  while  he  might 
grow  rich  by  a  more  judicious  system.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
■manure!  and  we  feel  sure  that  were  such  a  system  prevalent,  the 
dung  heaps  would  rise  not  only  in  height,  but  everywhere,  in  general 
■estimation.  "He  who  carts  dung,  carts  gold,"  says  the  old  pro- 
verb.* 

For  ordinary  and  extraordinary  accounts  wo  make  use  of  a  modi- 
fication of  the  cash  book,  jourjial  and  ledger,  so  arranged  as  to  re- 
quire but  litLJe  time  and  attention,  and  yet  sufficiently  complete  for 
the  business  of  most  farms. 

.Simplicity  is  what  farmers  require  in  such  matters;  and  after  try- 
ing two  or  three  different  arrangements,  we  have  adhered  to  the  fol- 

•Slooe  wii«ngthB  iibove,  vre  have  met  wlOi  Mr.  LIqus  Cone's  (of  Tfoy,  Oolitod  Conntj,) 

jMflp 4*5'.    It  tnata  rniss  lSa.lill(»ciis or uliaut,  8136.96.    Ot^'thie, $7.75  iaTlifu-scd ftr ma- 

^o'iL l^°ttiim $25  to  S30 an  iwi'e;  liod no  ohai ge Is  iDude  foe  markeli^.  These udditioiis 
^onldmahe  tUc  CMt  abom  Si2  pic  bent.   Mr.  0.  uf  higli  ai^hority. 
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lowing  as  the  best  we  are  able  to  demise.  Wo  have  a  little,  leather 
covered  account  boot,  resembling,  but  somewhat  larger  than  those 
■used  as  bank  books.  In  this,  every  payment  is  entered  aa  made, 
whatever  that  payment  may  be  for.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  the 
entries  for  that  month  are  added  iip;  and  then  the  items  are  abstract- 
ed under  the  following  heads;  1.  Farm  wages.  2.  Family  Mxpenses, 
includingall  payments  used  for  thehousehold  in  every  way.  3.  Per- 
manent Farm  Expenses,  including  lools,  repairs  of  buildings,  &e.,  m 
foot,  everything  appertaining  to  the  farm,  which  is  of  a  permanent 
character,  4.  Yearly  Farm  Expenses,  such  as  seeds,  taxes,  &c. — 
things  used  at  once,  or  the  purchase  of  which  is  apt  to  recur  annually 
6.  IrmesimeiUs,  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  &c.,  purchased,  and  everything 
that  may  be  considered  as  the  profit-giving  capital  of  the  Farm.  The 
gross  amount  of  each  of  these  items  is  then  entered  ia  the  Ledger, 
under  its  proper  head,  for  the  month  only;  the  whole  month  making 
only  one  entry  of  each. 

This  ledger,  ruled  as  such,  with  index,  is  in  reality  a  day  book, 
ledger,  and  memorandum  book;  and  all  items  not  inserted  in  the 
above,  are  at  once  entered  here.  We  once  used  a  day  book,  but 
found  it  required  too  much  time,  while  the  present  plan  served  every 
purpose.  The  keadinffs  are  aa  follows;  1.  Improvew,ents  on  Farm, 
viz:  buildings,  fences,  painting,  clearing  land,  &c. — everything  that 
addspermanent  value  to  the  property.  2.  Farmwages.  3.  Family 
Expenses.  4.  Capital,  value  of  farm,  stock,  implements,  furniture, 
cash,  food  and  grains  on  hand,  debts  to  be  received.  This  is  ttiade 
up  the  first  of  January  of  each  year,  and  gives  a  full  view  of  your 
entire  property;  (he  articles  being  estimated,  as  nearly  as  possible,  at 
their  iken  value.  5.  Impletiienis  purchased  during  the  year.  6. 
Idve  iSitocS,  of  all  kinds,  enumerated  on  the  debtor  side,  and  all  sold 
or  died  entered  on  the  credit  side.  7.  Grain  o/nd  Straw  and  Hay. 
The  two  latter  entered  at  market  value  as  put  by,  and  the  grains  as 
threshed.  Dr.,  and  the  actual  cost  to  you,  Cr.  8.  Cask  Beceipis,  en- 
tered monthly  only.  9.  Sheep.  I.  One  year's  interest  on  value  of 
flock  at  ten  percent.  3,  Feeding,  say  50  cents  per  head  a  year.  3- 
W  ashing  and  tagging.  4,  Shearing.  6.  Twine,  tar  and  salt.  6. 
Loss.  7.  Marketing  wool.  Dr.  1.  Wool  sold.  2.  Lambs.  3.  Ma- 
nure.    4.  Sheep  sold.     5,  Sheep  eHten  in  family,  Cr.     The  balance 
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is  the  clear  piofiE.  10,  Grain  m  use,  entered  as  put  m  granary,  at 
market  price.  Dr.  As  sold  and  whom  to,  Cr.  11.  Permanent  Farm, 
Expenses,  12.  Investments.  13.  Yearly  Farm  Expenses.  And  if 
necessary,  14.  Corrf  jwjorf,  cost  of  cutting  and  hauling.  Dr.  Receipts 
for  it,  ^Gr.  15.  Bank  accou-nt,  and  16.  Accounts  currenl,  dc,  with 
hired  men,  and  other  persons  with  whom  you  may  have  dealings 

These  various  entries  are  in  themselves,  we  believe,  sufBcient,  but 
can  be  altered  or  modified  to  suit  convenienee.  We,  however,  go 
farther,  and  teep  by  itself,  a  list  of  ever//  iking  we  get  off  the  farm, 
at  its  market  value.  This  gives  the  gross  annual  products  of  the 
farm;  and  by  deducting,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  1.  Interest  on  the 
value  of  real  estate.  2.  Interest  on  stock.  3,  Interest  on  imple- 
ments. 4.  Taxes.  5.  Wages  and  board  of  hands.  6.  Food  of 
stock,  hay,  oats,  &o.  7.  Miscellaueoiis  e.'cpenses.  By  deducting 
these  from  the  gross  receipts,  you  find  how  your  farm  has  paid.  To 
be  truly  profitable,  there  ought  always  to  be  a  balance  to  remunerate 
you  for  your  own  labor  and  superintendence. 

And  here  a  word  may  properly  be  said  on  a  point  regarding  which 
we  have  often  met  with  misunderstanding;  that  is  the  leaving  out  of 
calculations,  the  produce  of  the  farm  which  goes  to  feed  the  family. 
We  once  heard  a  farmer,  who  lived  very  comfortably,  with  a  large 
family,  bitterly  complaining  that  his  farm  was  a  loss  to  him — "he 
made  nothing  at  all  by  it."  We  were  surprised  to  hear  this,  for  Lis 
daughters  played  on  the  piano;  his  wife  went  to  church  in  a  silk 
dress;  ihey  entertained  a  good  deal  of  company,  and  had,  always, 
the  best  of  cheer  for  their  friends.  So  we  began  to  make  enquiries 
of  our  acquaintance,  how  he  managed  to  sustain  his  family  as  he  did, 
for  we  knew  that  he  had  nothing  else  than  his  farm,  and  he  was  too 
honest  a  man  and  too  good  a  christian  to  ran  in  debt,  where  he  was 
unable  to  pay.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  all  he  used  at  home,  went, 
in  bis  eyes,  for  nothing,  and  as  the  balance  was  comparatively  small, 
he  insisted  that  he  lost  instead  of  making  money.  Wo  believe  that 
this  feeling  is  common,  but  a  moment's  consideration  will  set  it  right. 
If  your  farm  has  a  house  upon  it,  the  form  is  worth  more  than  if 
there  was  no  bouse.  Tou  debit  the  farm  with  interest  on  its  full  val- 
ue; you  should,  therefore,  credit  it  with  therentof  the  house.  If  you 
bad  not  that  house,  you  must  either  build  one  or  hire  one.     In  either 
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case  there  is  a  rent,  and  why  should  you  not  consider  it  in  this  case? 
If  you  did  not  rdse  com,  and  wheat,  and  pork,  and  beef,  and  chick- 
ens, and  vegetables,  and  fruit,  you  would  be  obliged  to  buy  Cbera; 
you  would  not  starve.  And  you  do  buy  theai  with  your  labor,  though 
you  get  them  cheaper  than  in  market.  If  you  had  iso  wood  lot  ol 
your  own,  you  must  purchase  cord  wood  from  your  neighbor.  Bui 
you  purcliased  it  growing,  you  charge  the  farm  interest  on  that  pur- 
chase mouey.  and  of  course  must  allow  the  value  as  you  consume 
it.  So  that  in  farm  accounts,  everything  should  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration, whether  you  sell  to  Mr.  A.  or  to  yourself,  for  your  owt 
If  you  get  a  comfortable  living  off  the  farm  you  do  well;  most  ol 
or  all  the  rest  is  clear  profit. 

In  making  up  farm,  accounts,  another  very  plausible  error,  apt  to 
deceive  beginners,  must  also  be  guarded  aguinst.  This  is  credUlnff 
both  the  stock  and  wool;  and  hay  and  other  winter  fodder  at  the 
same  time.  All  farmers  have  a  certain  quantity  of  live  stock;  some 
young  and  growing  animals,  some  kept  for  labor,  some  giving  milk, 
and  others  producing  wool.  In  a  proper  account,  all  these  various 
articles  are  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  farm.  Every  farmer,  like- 
wise, cuts  so  much  hay,  feeds  out  so  much  straw  and  grain.  These 
have  a  market  value  and  he  credits  them  also.  But  in  so  doing  he 
takes  credit  twice  over  for  the  same  thing.  For  what  is  a  calf,  or 
milk,  or  wool,  or  the  labor  of  the  horse,  but  that  identical  hay  and 
oats  in  another  shape?  We  all  know  that  if  we  starve  our  sheep, 
we  get  very  little  wool;  if  we  feed  to  them  throughout  winter  not 
only  hay,  but  corn  and  oats,  we  have  a  clip  to  boast  of.  But  that 
extra  wool  is  nothing  more  than  the  food  converted.  The  hay  is  the 
raw  material,  the  sheep  the  manufacturer,  the  wool  the  article  ready 
for  market;  and  as  well  might  the  cotton  manufacturer  charge  the 
price  of  the  cotton  twice  over  as  the  farmer  credit  both  articles  at 
once.  There  is,  however,  some  practical  difficulty  in  deciding  thia 
matter.  Straw  has  a  merely  nominal  value;  and  the  octuil  CMi  to  the 
farmer  of  a  ton  of  hay  varies  considerably  from  the  market  price' 
Besides,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  certainly  re- 
garding the  value  of  the  improvement  of  a  young  animal;  or  the 
work  done  by  a  team.  Suppose,  however,  a  yoke  of  oxen  eat  two 
tons  of  bay  a  winter;  and  they  can  be  hired  for  two  shillings  a  day^ 
27 
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While  eating  this  hay  they  work  ninety  days:  their  food  is  therefore 
worth  $22  58  or  8ll  25  a  ton,  without  counting  the  manure;  and 
BO  on  in  proportion  with  otter  things.  In  practice,  however,  the 
readiest  way  is  to  credit  both  stoclt  and  food;  or  the  increased  value 
of  the  former;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  debit  the  food  they  have 
actually  consumed,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained.  The  GermanSj 
who  have  reduced  the  science  of  agriculture  to  the  utmost  exaotneaa, 
notonly  weigh  the  food  daily,  but  have  rules  for  proportioning  the  fod- 
der to  the  weight  of  each  animal. 

The  following  table  from  the  Gterman  work  of  J.  Burger,  on  "  The 
Economy  oC  Farming,"  will  be  interesting,  and  may  prove  useful  ui 
this  respect: 
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The  mode  of  ascertaining  whether  any  profit  is  made  oi 
hogs  and  cattle  in  winter  is  very  easy;  but  were  it  more  strictiy  at- 
tended to,  we  believe  that  it  would  originate  so  many  experiment, 
Rud  so  many  curious  facts  would  come  to  light,  that  the  principles  of 
this  business  would  be  entirely  changed  in  the  west,  and  double  the 
profit  now  made  would  be  realized.  Chemists  have  paid  much  at- 
tention to  the_pAf?osop7ji/ of  fattening;  and  the  grtzX  principles  of  this 
change  ia  the  animal  economy  are  correctly  understood.  "What  now 
remains  to  he  done  is,  that  farmers  themselves  should  try  the  fatten- 
ing qualities  of  the  various  grains  in  use;  these  groins  again  in  vari- 
ous shapes,  whole,  ground,  or  cooked,  and  in  various  combinations; 
and  learn  besides,  the  circumstances  in  which  an  animal  prospers  the 
best,  whether  tied  up  tight,  at  large  in  pen,  or  roaming  about.  If  we 
recollect  rightly,  Mr.  Ellsworth  has  ascertained  that  one  bushel  of 
corn  ground  fine,  and  boiled,  produces  twice  as  much  pork  as  one 
bushel  fed  in  the  cob.  If  so,  the  west  annually  loses  raany  thou- 
sands of  dollars;  for  if  one  million  of  bushels  of  corn  are  now  re- 
quired to  bring  our  annual  hog  crop  to  market,  by  more  careful  feed- 
ing, onedialf  million  would  sufiice,  and  the  lemainder  be  nearly  clear 
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profit.  Taking  things  aa  thej  exist,  and  as  they  migU  exist,  we  be- 
lieve a  far  still  greater  reduction  may  be  made.  As  ilie  Indian  now 
carelessly  dresses  his  Buffalo  robe  for  clothing,  so  do  we  fatten  ani- 
mals in  Ihe  raost  careless  and  extravagant  manner;  and  as  the  tan- 
ner by  his  art  produces  out  of  the  same  hide  the  most  beautiful  and 
lasting  leather,  so  may  we,  by  the  aid  of  snience,  produce  fat  meat 
at  a  comparatively  small  cost.  To  accoiupiish  this,  however,  the 
first  step  is  for  every  farmer  to  keep  an  accurate  account  of  the  cost 
of  making  pork  or  beef;  to  learn  that  his  yrofii  is  often  very  trifling, 
and  then  by  improved  means  to  begin  to  reduce  the  cost.  The  ac- 
count ot  cfiuise,  stands  thus:  market  value  of  hog  when  put  np  to 
fatten  j,rain  etc.,  consumed  fay  il;  and  labor  of  attending,  feeding, 
kdlmg  and  marketing,  Dr.  Value  of  pork  sold,  or  used;  gut-lard, 
refuse  and  minure,  Cr.  Balance  the  proht  In  EngUnd,  mony 
farmers  are  now  content  if  the  fat  animal  merelj  pays  its  expenses; 
the  manure  made  being  considered  equivaltnt  to  a  full  profit. 

We  have  thus  tlirown  out  a  few  hmts  on  the  subject  of  farm  ac- 
counts ind  we  trust  that  sufficient  has  been  said  tf.  prove  to  our 
readeis  tl  at  he  who  carefully  keeps  such  ■jcoount  ,  is  more  likely  to 
farm  proiitably  than  those  who  neglect  accounts  In  the  latter  case, 
one  crop  may  swallow  up  all  the  profit  made  upon  another;  the  loss 
in  fattening  cattle  and  hogs  in  winter  neutralize  all  the  gain  of  sam- 
mer.  But  the  intelligent  man  who  has  kami  carefully  what  figures 
can  teach,  rarely  runs  such  a  chance.  He  knows  with  great  accu- 
racy what  every  thing  costs  him.  If  he  finds  one  crop  steadily  less 
lucrative  than  another,  he  ceases  to  raise  iL  If  he  finds  certain  ex- 
penses stand  in  the  way  of  profit,  he  sets  mind  to  work  to  invent 
Bome  cheaper  substitute  for  his  present  management.  If  he  finds 
the  employment  of  a  hired  threshing  machine  cost  less  than  the  in- 
terest upon  one  of  his  own,  he  continues  to  hire  it;  if  inore,  he  buys 
one  for  himself;  and  he  soon  learns  that  invaluable  lesson — a  lesson, 
indeed,  necessary  for"!  icce'js  m  all  th  afla  rs  m  life — that  if  lie  would 
progress  he  must  take  care  ol  the  I  ttit,  tl  in^  and  the  large  ones 
will  take  care  of  them  elves  More  pr  Jit  ismadeon  a  farm  from 
trifles  than  from  the  lar^e  crops  but  even  that  the  latter  may  be 
profitable,  intell  gent  tare  must  be  bestowed  upon  all,  even  the  mi- 
nutest elements  that  enter  into  their  composition.     Farming  then  will 
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cease  to  be  a  mere  art,  and  that  a  rougli  one.  It  becomes  a  science; 
inoludinff  and  involving  and  rising  superior  to,  nearly  alt  the  physical 
sciences  in  existence;  and  if  properly  learnt,  including  geology,  chem- 
istry, astronomy,  medicine,  botany,  &o.,  tha  earth  the  raw  material, 
but  the  comfort,  happiness  and  blessing  of  mankind  the  product. 
Grosse  Isle,  January,  1852. 


CATTLE  BREEDING. 

SY  JOHN  STARKWEATHER. 

Cattle  raising  in  Michigan  is  beginaing  to  receive  that  attention  it 
properly  deserves,  and  from  present  appearance,  must,  at  no  distant 
time  become  one  of  the  most  important,  as  well  as  the  most  profita- 
ble branches  of  industry,  to  which  the  farmer  can  devote  his  labors' 
Most  of  the  lands  in  our  State,  especially  the  best  of  limbered  land, 
adjoining  tbe  lakes  and  rivers  of  our  Peninsula,  are  well  adapted  for 
grazing  purposes,  affording  abundance  of  rich  pasturage,  at  least 
seven  months  of  the  year.  These  lands  are  not  in  condition  suited 
to  wheat  culture,  nor  can  they  be  unless  a  thorough  and  systematic 
course  of  draining  be  resorted  to,  which  at  the  present  low  price  of 
land,  would  hardly  afford  remuneration  for  the  outlay.  There  is 
every  prospect  of  ample  facilities  soon  being  furnished  us  for  quick 
and  cheap  transportation  to  the  markets  on  the  sea  board  for  all  tbe 
cattle  we  can  raise;  and  what  is  of  more  importance,  there  is  an  in- 
creasing demand  for  them  at  home  and  abroad.  With  such  induce- 
ments before  us,  we  should  awake  at  once,  and  earnestly  enquire  af- 
ter the  best  method  to  be  pursued  for  the  purpose  of  improving  tie 
quality  and  increasing  the  quantity  of  our  neat  stock,  to  supply  the 
home  demand,  and  to  compete  with  eastern  graziers  in  their  owa 
markets  for  a  share  of  the  profits;  this  is  no  easy  (ask,  nor  can  we 
expect  to  succeed  until  public  sentiment  accords  a  standaid  of  merit 
■worthy  to  be  pursued  in  breeding  and  rearing  our  stock,  winch  shall 
attract  the  attention  of  connoisseur  and  droicis  hom  ibroad,  who 
will  doubtless  become  purchasers  when  the  excellence  at  oui  animals 
becomes  established,  and  plain  to  be  seen. 

The  few  can  accomplish  but  little  in  promoting  the  work;  it  ought 
to  become  general  in  practice,  and  every  farmer  should  make  the  ef- 
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fort  topi-oduoea  bettorgraJ  f  !  —  1  po  bl  b  1  no 
to.  Those  in  Michigan  who  ha  dodl  annoha 
branch  of  improvement  n  a  oul  al  p  u  n  d  n  u  j^e 
ment;  they  cannot  be  expe  d  to  u  e  d  b  d  and  k  p  n" 
thorough,  bred  animals  ni  le  1  y  a  e  pa  e  z  d  hu  a  hey  ba  e 
been  but  poorly  rewarded,  having  had  to  contend  against  the  jeal- 
ousies and  prejudices  of  men,  as  weil  as  ia  overcoming  the  defects  of 
animals.  It  is  manifest,  however,  that  such  a  state  of  things  are 
feat  giving  way  to  progressive  principles  in  breeding.  Neither  pre- 
judice nor  jealousy  can  stay  its  onward  coarse. 

Ourcattle  ai»  mostly  natives;  they  are  active  and  hardy,  possess- 
ing the  advantage  of  thorough  acclimation,  which  is  about  the  extent 
of  their  good  qualities,  and  may  be  considered  highly  important  in 
crossing  them  with  stock  recently  imported  from  a  climate  difiering 
widely  from  otira,  and  should  form  a  sufScient  guarantee  for  our  sue. 
cess  in  trying  io  remedy  some  of  the  defects  which  meet  the  eye  at 
almost  every  point. 

So  far  as  my  experience  and  observation  extends,  I  am  decidedly 
in  favor  of  the  short  horn  Durham  breed  of  cattle,  for  the  purpose  of 
oros.iing  with  our  natives;  their  advantages  are  early  maturity,  large 
siae,  good  milkers,  quiet  disposition  and  an  aptitude  to  receive  and 
obey  instructions.  If  properly  reared,  the  heifers  are  in  condiLion  to 
have  a  calf  at  two  years  of  age.  Thus  early  maturity  is  obtained, 
which  adds  much  to  their  value. 

Extra  care  and  feed  is  essential;  it  is  also  highly  important  that 
heifers  early  put  to  breeding  should  be  milked  regular,  and  persevere 
inmilking  after  the  first  calf  until  within  six  months  of  the  second 
period  of  calving,  providing  she  is  intended  for  milk.  Habit  is  thus 
estabhshed,  and  is  easily  followed;  it  forms  aa  excellent  trail  fur  a 
good  village  cow.  Steers  of  this  breed  also  mature  young;  Ihey  are 
fit  for  the  shambles  or  the  yoke  at  two  and  a  half  years  of  age,  and 
weigh  alive  from  eleven  to  thirteen  hundred  pouads;  their  8esh  is 
juicy  and  tender,  with  the  fat  well  mingled  with  the  lean.  Good  size 
should  be  regarded  highly  in  neat  stock;  the  butchers  stall  is  their 
final  market,  and  the  drift  to  that  point  is  no  more  on  a  large  than  OQ 
a  small  bullock,  neither  is  the  expense  of  butchering  and  dressing 
any  more  in  the  former  than  in  Ihe  latter  case. 
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For  worUing  cattle  aize  is  required,  aad  it  ia  idle  to  tbink  that  light 
oxen  can  pei-form  tlie  labor  of  heavy  oxen,  especially  if  draught  be 
the  object;  and  to  settle  the  point  of  their  relative  value  we  will  have 
refert'Qoe  to  liimberinpii,'s  opinion.  Messrs.  Smith  &  Dwight,  who 
aye  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade  in  SL  Clair  county,  bought  fifteen  or 
twHntj  yoke  of  working  oxen  last  fall,  the  prices  paid  ranged  from 
SflS  lo$125;  and  in  no  case  could  they  be  induced  to  purchase  a  yoke 
of  cattle  whose  girth  w  uld      t  d        n  feet,  with  a  proportion- 

ate build  for  size  in  all      tb  p     ts      nd  ed,  they  willingly  paid 

prices  in  ratio  to  th  f  n    a  u    la  nt  over  seven  feet.     Thus 

it  will  be  seett  that  1  n  d      d  of  the'first  importance 

with  them,  and  soitrayb  ad  dwl  farmers  who  believe 
deep  plowing  essential  to  secure  good  crops.  Light  oxen  have  no 
business  with  deep  plowing. 

With  regard  to  the  milking  qualities  of  the  short  horn  Durham, 
much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject,  and  where  a  difference 
of  opinion  existed  it  was  doubtless  in  consequence  of  the  variation 
of  this  desirable  trait  in  the  same  family,  which  is  the  case  with  alj 
breeds  of  catde.  They,  however,  most  invariably  eomo  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  cross  with  our  native  stock  improves  the  latter  for 
dairy  purposes;  and  some  are  inclined  to  think  them  better  as  they 
approach  nearer  to  full  blood.  Instances  occurring  within  scope  of 
my  practice  and  observation,  lead  me  to  pronounce  them  excellent 
for  the  dairy.  Tbe  cow  of  Mr.  Fuller,  for  which  he  received  the 
first  premium  for  milk  at  the  society's  first  annual  fair,  is  half  short 
horn  and  half  native.  Mr.  Bissel's  cow,  for  which  he  received  the 
second  premium  in  the  same  class,  is  entered  as  full  blood.  At  the 
society's  second  annua!  fair,  Mr.  De  Garmo  was  awarded  the  first 
premium  on  his  cow  for  milk  and  butter;  she  is  five-eighta  short 
horned  Durham,  the  balance  native.  She  is  referred  to  in  aaotber 
part  of  this  communication. 

The  cow  of  Mr.  Tibbeta,  milked  in  presence  of  the  committee,  for 
which  he  was  awarded  a  special  premium,  is  half  short  horned  and 
half  native.  I  own  a  full  blood  short  horned  Durham  heifer,  three 
years  of  age,  from  the  herd  ot  J.  W,  Van  Cleve.  She  is  not  easily 
d  by  one  of  her  age  for  milk  and  butter.  I  also  have  one 
e  age,  of  my  own  raising,  from  the  same  herd,  three-quarters 
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Durham  and  a  quarter  native.  She  is  good  for  milk  and  butter. 
Much  more  might  be  added  in  support  of  their  railkiag  qualities,  but 
it  is  thought  unnecessary. 

Por  working  oxen,  half  Durham  and  half  native  have  proven  to 
possess  the  qualities  essential  for  the  purpose;  tbey  command  the 
highest  price  in  market;  they  are  quiet  out  of  the  yoke,  and  kind  and 
tractable  wliile  in  it.  In  fact  they  cannot  be  surpassed,  all  things 
considered.  I  esteem  oxen  equ!il  to  horses  for  farm  work,  and  more 
economical. 

I  know  by  experience  that  good  calves  can  be  raised  by  taking  them 
from  the  cows  as  soon  as  the  milk  becomes  suitable  for  use,  and  learned 
fodimk  hhw  mdkatfirst — adaycrtv  after  therDilkdiawnftom  the 
cow  should  be  allowed  to  stand  frcm  moinn^,  until  ni^^hf  or  from 
night  until  mommg,  the  cream  that  ha^  ii'icn  tal  en  oft  the  milk 
■«  armed  d^nd  ft,d  to  the  calf;  it  should  n  no  instance  b  allowed  to 
sour  befoie  feeding,  as  it  is  from  th  s  cau'e  that  so  many  poor  calves 
are  found,  having  been  scoured  until  they  are  scarcely  able  to  stand. 
An  egg  or  two  broken  into  the  milk  adds  materially  to  the  growth  and 
sleek  appearance  of  the  animal;  they  soon  learn  to  seek  for  the  egg 
first;  this  shows  a  fondness  for  them.  When  eggs  are  worth  but  six 
cents|per  dozen,  they  are  cheap  food  for  man  or  beast.  If  the  breed- 
er thinks  it  important  to  force  the  growth  of  his  calves,  the  addition 
of  Indian  meal  finely  ground,  and  given  in  small  quantities  at  first, 
with  the  mess,  is  good;  if  the  meal  is  scalded,  it  is  better,  and  less 
liable  to  scour,  which  is  the  only  objection  to  feeding  it;  though  in 
skillful  hands  there  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended.  The  calves 
should  be  allowed  to  run  in  good  pasture,  and  have  access  to  salt  and 
pure  water.  If  thus  reared,  they  have  the  advantage  in  many  re- 
spects, over  those  fed  wholly  by  sucking  the  cow.  The  latter  on  be- 
ing weaned,  receive  a  check,  and  fall  off  to  a  degree  from  which  it 
is  difficult  to  recover  them.  This  generally  occurs  at  a  period  when 
vegetation  has  lost  its  tender,  and  some  of  its  nutritious  substance, 
so  at  the  years  end  the  former  have  the  decided  advantage,  and  less 
expense  and  trouble  in  rearing;  besides,  cows  become  much  injured 
by  the  calves  being  allowed  to  suck  them;  in  (act,  they  are  compar- 
atively worthless,  except  for  breeders. 
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Th    I  1  ibited  by  H.  E.  De  Gairoo  at  the  society's  se- 

d  If  J  which  he  sold  for  oiie  hundred  dollars  ia  Au- 

gu  f  1  J  ra  of  age,  was  reared  on  skimed  milk;  and  so 
a       II  h  1      f  his  raising;  and  cerlainly,  if  we  jutlge  by  their 

Ik  f   1    m  show  a  want  of  proper  care  and  feed  while 

y  d    d  rare  thing  when  we  find  better. 

Th  11  f  his  animals  is  doubtless  owing  mostly  to  the 

Bt  k  f  m  i  I  h  }■  origioaCcd.  The  dam,  his  prize  cow  for  milk 
and  butter,  was  aired  by  Splendor.  Her  descendents  are  from  the 
herd  of  J.  W.  Van  Cleve;  thus  are  they  at  least  three-fourth  blood 
Bhort  horned  Durham.  Her  reputation  as  a  breeder  is  universal  in 
this  pliice  and  vicinity.  Calves  should  be  brought  into  winter  quar- 
ters early  and  receive  the  beat  of  care  fliid  feed.  They  do  well  to 
run  with  sheep  and  consume  much  of  the  coarser  quality  of  fodder 
rijbcted  by  them  and  arc  alwaj  s  free  from  lice  After  one  year  of 
a^e  Ihey  will  w  niei  on  coma  talk"!  stnwandch'iff  It  is  economy 
to  provide  cinifortable  shelter  igam'it  the  peltmj,  storm^  fot  all  neat 
stock  and  no  firmer  cin  fuimah  a  rea'innabic  excu  c  foi  neglectmg 
to  do  so  when  stiaw  and  i  ten  poles  are  vt  hand 

RdLsmg  neit  stock  in\ohes  but  httle  expense  and  from  the  drop 
log  of  the  cdlf  to  the  period  when  it  is  woilh  lift  en  to  twenty  dol 
lars  ihe  cost  is  scaiccly  perceptible  1 1  ttle  huminc  attention  to  its 
velfaie  and  it  instinctively  repays  the  debt  Beside^  it  is  one  of 
those  branches  of  industry  in  which  the  hbore  of  the  husbandman 
are  din  led  and  fiequenily  the  toil  is  made  moie  easy  by  the  chin ge 
Cullivdting  the  oeii  il  gt  uns  iftords  eroplo}ment  in  spring  summet 
anl  autumn  tu  ng  stock  that  ot  wintei  md  toie  part  of  sprmg 
whi  h  fills  up  the  petiod 

Indeed  we  capnot  rely  with  certaintj  on  the  successful  culture  of 
wheat  fur  any  great  length  of  time  unlei^s  we  practice  the  roladon 
sy-tem  Thus  will  beef  butler  and  chee^  as  well  as  wheat,  wool 
and  mutton  compo'^e  a  poition  of  the  products  in  perfecting  the  ro 
talion.  The}  are  now  tellmi,  on  fhe  right  side  foi  the  producer,  witL 
a  pro.=pect  of  increasing  profits.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  rais- 
ing stock  aids  and  extends  fertility  of  soil  to  any  desirable  period, 
whii^h  is  of  the  first  importance;  in  fuct  it  may  be  termed  the  phi- 
losopher's stone.     Fertility  is  the  grand  secret  of  the  farmier's  sue- 
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eesB,  and  those  who  neglect  it  must  expect  a  wide  difference  in  cir- 
cumstances between  them  aod  those  who  observe  and  practice  it 
There  is  no  getting  around  this,  and  there  are  no  short  roads  to 
avoid  it. 

In  comparing  the  relative  vaJue  of  the  different  breeds  of  cattle,  I 
am  inclined  fo  give  those  the  preference  wiiioh  weigh  the  most,  all 
other  prominent  points  of  excsllence  being  equal;  and  the  short 
homed  Durham  variety  of  cattle  appear  at  present  to  possess  the 
most  good  qualities  to  recommend  them  to  the  Miohigiin  farmer,  al- 
lowing the  foregoing  to  be  a  correct  standard  in  judging. 

The  Devon  are  a  beautiful  race  of  cattle;  they  excel  in  color  and 
are  doublless  destined  to  aid  in  improving  our  native  stock.  The 
friends  of  this  variety  are  evidently  permitting  color  to  usurp  the 
more  valuable  trait,  large  size.  Still  they  appear  determined  to  press 
forward  in  the  enterprise  with  becoming  zeal. 


THE  SHEPHERD'S  DOG. 

J.  0.  Holmes,  Esq.,  8ec'y  Mick  Stale  Ag.  Society: 

Dear  Sik— I  improve  the  earliest  possible  moment,  to  gratify  your 
renewed  request,  for  an  article  relative  to  "Shepherd's  dogs,  and 
the  method  of  training  them."  I  aril  the  more  sorry  that  this  sub- 
ject had  not  been  committed  to  more  experienced  hands,  from  the 
fact  that  upon  the  last  and  most  important  branch  of  it,  little  has 
been  written — and  also,  the  great  want  of  information,  in  order  to 
induce  any  considerable  number  of  Michigan  iiock-raasters  to  under- 
take what  they  have  hitherto  considered  the  hopeless  task  of  render- 
ing a  dog  a  valuable  assistant  in  the  care  of  their  (locks — a  task  as 
largely  over  estimated,  as  the  sagacity  and  capability  of  the  genuine 
Shepherd  is  under  estimated  by  tliose  to  whom  his  usefulness,  when 
broken,  or  the  ease  with  which  he  is  broken,  is  alike  unknown. 

Ko  animal  possesses,  in  its  capibility  of  developement  or  in  its 
susceptibility,  so  diversified  characteristics  as  the  dog.  He  may  be 
made  the  ornament  of  thi,  plantatnn  or  the  nuisance  of  the  ntigh- 
borhood — affords,  with  proper  tuition  and  care  protection  to  the 
domicil  and  its  inmates,  to  the  iarm  j  ird  and  count ing-house,  "when 
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all  around  is  still,"  always  rendering  the  strictest  allegiaace  to  his 
master,  and  obedient  to  his  every  wish.  When  neglected  and  indiff- 
erently disciplined,  he  skulks  around  his  neighbors  out-houses,  peer- 
ing wistfully  into  half  closed  doors,  windows,  and  unsecured  reposi- 
tories of  refuse  kitchen  articles,  and  after  graduating  in  tbis  class  of 
lessons,  pays  "Tray"  a  visit,  secures  his  company  in  his  noetural 
rounds,  and  commences  (and  prosecutes  too)  an  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  the  Bocks  of  tbe  neighborhood.  Baying  at  travelers 
by  day,  and  prowling  about  out-houses,  poultry  yards,  and  sheep  folds 
by  night,  if  not  the  sum  of  the  duties  of  the  great  majority  of  dogs 
of  tlie  country,  are  pastimes  in  which  tbey  are  frequently  engaged; 
and  the  man  who  shall  restrain  so  as  to  prevent  these  vices,  either  by 
positive  enactment,  or  other  effectual  means,  will  deserve  as  well  o( 
his  fellows,  and  be  doomed  to  as  enviable  a  notoriety,  as  him  who  of 
old  purged  the  Augean  stables  of  their  defilements, 

Thtss  intolerable  annoyances,  and  a  thousand  othernameless  ones, 
may  be  entirely  prevented  by  proper  discipline,  and  care — suoli  eare 
as  provides  properly  for  his  comfort — such  diecipline  as  cultivates  ev- 
ery susceptibility,  subjects  every  faculty,  lops  off  his  vicious  habits  as 
they  are  developed,  and  in  short,  fits  him  for  use.  Indulge  an  exam- 
ple of  a  dog  with  which  I  ani  well  acquaiated,  bounding  away  to  the 
distant  pasture  with  the  speed  of  the  hound,  and  bringing  tbence  the 
flock  aa  carefully  as  if  he  knew  all  their  weaknesses,  holding  them 
in  the  aear  by  corner  for  the  purposes  of  selection,  as  for  slaughter, 
show  or  sale — keeping  floeksin  adjoining  yards  from pasdng  through 
the  open  gate — yarding  them  for  various  purposes,  as  tagging,  wash- 
ing, shearing,  marking — tracking  the  breachy  pig  to  his  distant  re- 
treat in  the  adjoining  wheat  or  corn  field,  and  bringing  him  out  with 
a  snap  to  him— fetching  cows  or  oxen  more  quickly,  and  with  as  much 
cure  its  the  cow-herd;  doing  all  so  willingly  as  seeming  to  ask  the 
privilege  of  the  next  performance,  with  such  a  knowing  manner  as 
ofien  to  extort  from  intelligent  but  indifferent  beholders,  the  exclama- 
tion— "Can  such  performances  be  thr  result  of  instinct." 

It  is,  perhaps,  needless,  to  say  that  the  animal  referred  to  is  a  full 
blood  Scotch  "Colley,"  or  English  "Curr,"  or  Shepherd's  dog,  (by 
each  of  which  synonymshe  is  known,)  whose  pedigree  is  wall  knowD 
and  easily  traced  to  recent  importations.     He  has  been  owned  by  me 
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since  June,  184G,  and  was,  when  I  obtained  him,  six  weeks  old.  His 
training  commenced  with  my  ownership,  has  heen  continued  to  this 
time,  and  is  still  far  from  complete — but  during  it,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  has  the  falsity  of  an  old  apothegm  been  demonstrated,  to 
wit:  "joucan'Clearnanolddognew  tricks." 

To  train  a  dog  well,  he  must  be  handled  right  at  the  commence- 
menti  and  must  he  commenced  with  at  the  right  time.  He  should  be 
broken  of  his  "puppy  tricks,"  such  as  chasing  chickens,  pigsi  and 
(if  near  the  sheep  walk,)  hmbs,  lugging  about  smili  articles  of  c)o 
thing,  barking  at  liaveler'.,  enteting  the  highway  to  play  or  quarrel 
with  other  dogs  ordniniils — as  he  grows  up  and  such  inohmtions  de 
velop  themselves,  "jo  broken  and  so  effectually,  as  by  no  mc  ins  lo 
allow  them  to  become  'Aoijis  '  Before  he  is  one  jLur  old  he  should 
be  taught  implicitly  to  obey  his  masters  commands,  either  of  voice  or 
motion — of  voice,  as  "come  here,"  or  ''away,'*  or  "over,"  or 
"steady,"  or  "down" — of  motion,  as  "right,"  or  "left,"  or  "down," 
as  the  case  may  he,  or  circumstancLS  requiie  Fspecnlly  should 
oheiJience  to  this  last  command  be  msi'ftcd  upon  11  more  at  times 
depends  upon  its  instant  perforraince  than  upon  any  1  ther  of  his 
duties.  He  nny  be  learned  to  execute  raechanicallv  minj  possibly 
all  of  these  commands,  before  he  11  taken  (o  the  hfep  walk,  but 
can  never  be  learned  to  manage  a  flock  of  sheep  m  a  proper  maimer, 
without  many  careftil  lessons  in  compiny  with  his  futnie  charge. 
Care  should  therefoie  be  taken  by  his  master  to  ht\e  h  s  dog  with 
him,  upon  all  occasions  of  visiting  the  flock  so  as  to  mi\  him  and 
the  flock  familial 

So  soon  as  you  know  you  can  ma!  e  him  d  wn  it  tl  i  word,  or 
by  the  proper  motion,  get  your  flock  {1  small  one)  between  yourself 
and  dog  in  the  highway,  or  what  is  abundantly  bettei  a  narrow  lane, 
oblige  him  to  keep  at  some  distance  behind  the  fleck  while  you  leis- 
urely advance  and  keep  it  behind  jou  It  the  flocli  are  as  gentle 
as  sheep  always  should  be,  (I  may  idd  when  properly  treated,  al- 
ways are,)  an  effort  or  two  will  have  proved  successful  your  dog 
will  have  learned  that  he  can  drive  sheep,  and  your  end  is  gained. 

Suppose  the  same  gentle  flock,  one  that  has  never  been  frightened 
by  dogs  assaulting  them,  is  in  a  small  field,  and  you  want  your  dog  to 
fetch  them  up.     Give  hira  his  direction  by  a  motion  of  the  hand  mi4. 
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the  word  "  away,"  at  tlie  same  time  calling  youi'  slieep  in  your  most 
familiar  maiiiK^r.  Off  he  starfsat  full  speed,  and  ten  to  one,  if  the 
flook  is  in  sight  and  he  is  left  to  take  his  own  course,  makes  for  its 
centre,  and  scatters  it  in  every  direction  but  the  right  one.  "  Down" 
him  at  once,  and  oblige  him  to  take  a  course  to  the  right  or  left  o* 
the  flock,  and  some  distance  from  it.  Having  gained  its  rear,  keep 
him  in  such  a  place,' either  by  motion  or  wojd,  aa  will  give  the  Sock 
the  right  direction. 

You  n  jw  wish  to  hold  them  in  a  corner,  or  to  yard  Ihem  at  a  small 
dooi  — hi  soon  learns  your  wishes,  from  your  words  or  motion,  or 
both,  md  holds  them  in  the  field's  corner,  or  forces  them  through  the 
open  dooi  as  desired. 

Should  one  or  moro  sheep  break  from  the  fiock,  aa  they  will  be 
very  likely  'o  do,  "  by"  is  the  word,  which  means  in  the  parlance  of 
the  sheep-walk,  go  around,  and  never  after.  If  the  stragglers  have 
gained  the  road,  or  a  lane,  "  over"  "  by"  sends  him  over  the  nearest 
fencw,  and  along  it,  until  they  are  headed  and  brought  back.  Cott- 
tinue  to  pniclice  him  at  all  convenient  times,  when  busied  with  your 
fiock,  for  j'ou  may  feel  assured  that  the  more  you  exercise  him  the 
more  speedily  and  perfectly  will  be  be  trained. 

His  di, -position  must  be  studied  at  all  times  with  assiduity  and 
care,  and  although  mild  and  gentle  treatment  (if  tempered  p-ith  sta- 
bility) is  generally  sufficient  to  keep  him  under,  yet  when  wilful  trans- 
gressions of  your  requirements  are  persisted  in,  discipline  him  to  his 
duty.  He  wW  aeknoieledije  but  one  master,  and  none  but  his  master 
should  ever  allow  the  young  dog  to  follow  him  to  tbe  sheep-waik,  or 
attempt  to  train  him.  After  be  is  broken  he  may  assist  any  person, 
whether  stranger  or  domestic,  in  managing  the  flock,  providedalways 
that  his  masier  is  not  present,  and  the  person  in  charge  conveys  his 
-commFinds  in  intelligible  language. 

Tile  question  is  often  asked,  "  can  an  inexperienced  person  thor- 
•ou.rhly  train  a  shepherd's  dog?"  I  answer  most  unhesitatingly,  yes. 
When  1  purchased  mine  I  had  never  seen  a  dog  manage  a  flock  of 
abeep  more  than  ten  minutes  in  my  life;  and  I  have  received  no  in- 
struction tiiher  oral  or  wrLtten,  since,  in  the  matter  of  his  exercise. 
SoiwithstandiDg  such  decided  disadvaotages,  his  entire  training  has 
not  cost  me  a  lilbe  of  the  time  required  to  prepare  this  article,  hav- 
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ing  worked  him  at  first,  at  my  own  coDveiiieiice,  as  I  would  a  wild 
steer  or  colt,  simply  to  discipline  him;  he  soon,  however,  made  him- 
self a  useful,  an  indispensable  companion  upon  all  occasions  of  visiting 
the  sheep-walk. 

"  Can  he  be  broken  without  a  wel!-trained  dog  for  a  companion?" 
Mine  has;  and  if  I  were  to  break  another,  my  present  experience 
would  dictate  that  he  be  trained  wholly  by  himself.  Stephens  (Book 
of  the  Farm,  vol.  2  page  174)  gives  contrary  adviec;  but  his  opinion 
does  not'  accord  with  that  of  any  practical  man,  whom  it  has  been 
my  privilege  pei-sonallj  to  consult. 

Allow  me  before  closing  this  article  to  caution  those  who  have 
Shepherd's  dogs  in  charge,  against  crossing  them  with  the  common 
dogs  of  the  country,  Such  erosses  almost  invariably  produce  instead 
of  half  blood  Shepherds,  full  blood  sheep  killers.  An  Eoglistmaa 
informed  me  at  the  Ann  Arbor  State  Fair,  that  be  brought  from  the 
old  country,  a  full  blood  Oolley  bitch,  and  having  settled  where  he 
could  not  not  procure  a  full  blood  dog,  although  warned  of  the  con- 
secjuence,  he  tried  a  cross,  which  resulted  as  above.  Determined  to 
persevere,  as  John  Bull  generally  is,  he  tried  again  and  agiio,  until 
over  forty  whelps  had  been  reared,  all  of  which,  before  they  were 
two  years  old,  were  caught  in  the  act,  and  killed  for  killing  steep. 

Sharon,  Washtenaw  Co.,  March  24,  1852. 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  WEATHER  ON  CROPS. 

31 Y  LINUS  CONE. 

By  reading  the  Dfth  annual  report  of  the  Ohio  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, I  have  been  most  sensibly  reminded  of  the  strong  bold  of  what 
I  believe  to  be  a  fundamental  error,  has  upon  the  minds  of  a  large 
majority  of  farmers,  western  farmers  in  pai'ticular.  We  allude  to 
charging  the  failure  of  crops  to  the  fickleness  of  the  seasons — to  the 
weather.  One  writer  in  the  work  above  alluded  to,  W.  D.  Emerson, 
speaking  of  the  heavy  taxes  that  are  paid  by  the  laboring  man,  says: 
"We  miglit  also  add  the  immense  losses  occasioned  by  the  fickleness 
of  the  seasons."  He  then  adds:  "This  is  a  otuse,  to  a  great  degree, 
beyond  human  control."  .  Again,  in  the  report  on  crops  from  San- 
dusky county,  by  Ebcnoscr  Wilson,  we  find  the  following: 
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"Oats. — Usiia]  average  thirty-five  fausbels  per  acre;  less  than 
usual  ihis  season.  Extreme  wet  or  dry  weather  immediately  after 
sowing  were  the  causes  of  injury.     Remedy — regulate  the  weather," 

It  is  presumed  tiiat  no  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  reports 
of  the  different  boards  of  agriculture,  the  agricultural  journals  of  the 
day,  or  the  views  entertained  by  agriculturists  generally,  that  will 
deny  but  that  these  writers  have  correctly  expressed  the  views  of 
nearly  all  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Yet  there  are  a  few  who  have 
so  far  departed  from  the  tradition  of  the  fathers  that  they  do  not  hold 
to  these  opinions,  but  on  the  contrary,  believe  the  seasons  are  always 
rigiit,  and  if  the  necessary  elements  of  fertility  for  the  growth  aud 
perfection  of  the  plants  we  cultivate  are  contained  in  the  soil,  that 
we  can,  by  becoming  acqainted  with  the  wants  and  habits  of  those 
plants,  supply  all  their  wants,  or  to  that  extent  that  the  product  shall 
be  measurably  sure  and  abundant.  We  believe  that  it  would  be 
much  less  difficult  to  adopt  a  method  of  cultivation  that  would  insure 
a  steady,  vigorous  growth  to  Uie  plants,  than  it  would  be  to  regulate 
the  weather,  even  if  we  had  the  power,  so  as  to  have  it  conform  to 
the  common  slovenly,  shallow,  and  exhausting  system  of  cultivation. 
Hence  we  believe  that  the  evil  effects  that  too  wet  or  too  dry  weather 
has  upon  our  growing  crops,  may  be  avoided  fay  adopting  a  methed 
of  cultivation  that  will  place  the  elements  of  fertility,  that  are  neces- 
sary to  bring  them  to  full  maturity,  within  their  reach. 

We  are  aware  that  the  above  views  will  be  regarded  by  most  of 
our  agriculturists  as  visionary;  but  after  many  years  of  experience, 
wherein  this  subject  has  received  particular  attention,  and  has  been 
duly  considered,  and  facts  as  they  have  occurred  been  carefully  no- 
ted, we  have  become  convinced  that  most  of  the  evils  that  annually 
affect  our  crops,  which  are  generally  charged  to  the  fictleness  of  the 
seasons,  should  be  charged  to  our  own  ignorance  or  ueglect. 

Our  ignorance  of  the  wants  and  habits  of  the  plants  wo  cultivate, 
and  a  rigid  adherence  to  lon^^  establ  shed  but  unsound  theories  m 
regard  thereto,  are  tl  e  prmcipil  reasons  why  a  sjstem  of  cultiva 
tion  is  persisted  in  which  lenders  our  cups  1  able  to  be  injuriously 
affected  by  every  change  of  weithei  also  to  the  attack  ot  then 
enemies  and  diseases  That  th  s  po  nt  may  be  1  etter  und(,rstood  let 
1  the  commun  theory  ot  the   habits  of  the  wheit  plant 
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which  is,  tbat  the  roofs  of  that  plant  do  not  penetrate  the  soil  to  any 
considerable  depth,  or  at  least  not  until  in  the  advanced  stages  of  its 
growth,  and  hence  it  is  liable  to  be  injuriously  affected  by  too  much 
rtun  or  too  much  sunshine,  by  the  snow  of  winter  and  the  frosts  of 
winter  and  spring.  It  is  true  its  roots  will  not  penetrate  a  soil  that  is 
destitute  of  the  elements  of  fertility,  nor  a  compact,  unbroken  sub-soil, 
o  a  1  h  t  t  ted  w  th  w  t  b  move  these  obstructions  to 
ihdwwdp  dtlyUp  netrate  the  soil  in  search 

f  f    d  t      1       t  Imted      t  »t 

Th      d    p     d  th     u  h  1 11  n     ssary,  in  order  that  the 

pl    (a    h     Id  h    1  h  s  stiite,  during  ali  stages 

f  th  wtl  d     t  bl     th  m  to  withstand  the  enemies 

and  d  t       1    h    h  y        1   bl        T!  is  will  be  made  apparent 

to  any  b  t  w  11       m        h        bj    t    losely.     Wiienever  a  spot 

n         fi  Id      f  g        h      m      t    t   I  nthrifty  appearance,  and 

th       u  t  pl      ly        bl    w  h     t    barging  it  to  tbe  weather, 

has  b  ht  f      by  m      t  f  the  roots  of  the  plants. 

This  examination  has  in  most  cases  revealed  to  us  the  cause  of  un- 
thriftiness  and  clearly  shown  it  to  bo  occasioned  by  the  circumscribed 
limits  in  which  the  roots  have  been  compelled  to  travel  in  search  of 
food.  It  has  been  ascertained  th  it  when  there  la  no  ban  ^r  to  their 
progress,  they  will,  in  less  than  three  months  ftom  the  t  me  ot  sow- 
ing, occupy  the  whole  of  tbe  soil  to  tbe  depth  of  one  foot  ^nd  seven 
inches,  and  probably  they  w  uld  have  jenelrated  deepei  than  that, 
had  they  not  come  in  contact  w  ih  in  impeneti  able  subsoil 

Many  other  erroneous  opinions  are  entertained  in  rtj^ard  to  the 
habits  and  wants  of,  not  only  the  wheat  plant  but  the  other  plants 
■we  cultivate,  which  have  a  tendency  to  mislead  the  cult  vator  of  the 
soil,  and  to  prevent  the  adaption  of  a  method  of  "uliivatmn  tliat 
would  protect  thera  in  a  gieat  measure  fiom  tbe  evils  resulting  from 
the  changeableness  of  the  seasons,  and  from  the  attacks  of  their  en- 
emies. 

A  few  examples  from  the  many  that  have  been  noted  during  many 
years  of  experience,  will  now  be  presented  to  show  th^it  the  failure 
of  crops,  which  was  supposed  to  be  caused  by  (he  fickleness  of  tbe 
seasons,  was  caused  by  some  important  omission  on  the  part  of  the 
cultivator. 
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In  a  BeasoQ  when  it  was  said  that  the  corn  crop  was  greatly  injured 
by  the  cool  dry  weather,  at  and  after  the  time  of  planting,  as  much 
of  the  seed  did  not  come  up,  and  what  did  vegetate  was  so  backward 
that  it  was  greatly  injured  by  the  froat  in  the  fall.  A  field  was  plant- 
ed that  seasonhy  two  men;  one  trod  upon  the  hills  after  planting, 
the  other  did  not  That  trod  upon  came  up  well,  grew  vigorously, 
ripened  early,  and  produced  a  good  crop.  That  not  trod  upon  was 
several  weeks  in  coming'  up,  and  did  not  come  well;  it  was  backward 
during  the  season,  and  was  injured  by  the  frosts  in  the  fall,  produ- 
cing less  than  half  a  crop.  Again,  in  a  season  when  the  crops  of 
spring  grain  were  extremely  light  throughout  this  part  of  the  State, 
caused,  it  was  said,  by  the  extreme  drouth.  A  field  deeply  tilled, 
and  in  excellent  order,  was  sown  to  oats  and  barley,  but  not  rolled 
after  sowing;  the  crop  was  not  more  than  one  half  the  usual  average, 
but  where  a  stone  boat  loaded  with  stone  had  b'jen  drawn  across  the 
field,  there  the  crop  was  good. 

Thus  it  was  clearly  aaoertained  that  both  failures  were  caused  by 
not  pressing  the  soil  after  putting  in  the  seed,  which  every  farmer 
knows  to  be  necessary,  hut  which  nearly  all  neglect  to  do,  und  not 
to  the  dry  weather. 

Several  years  ago,  when  the  wheat  crop  was  nearly  cut  off  by  wel 
weather,  Hessian  fly,  winter  and  rust,  two  adjoining  fields  were  put  into 
wheat.  The  soil,  situation  and  seed  were  alike  and  sown  at  the  same 
time.  One  was  plowed  deep,  made  mellow  with  the  harrow  and 
cultivator,  and  well  surface  drained;  the  other  plowed  shallow,  made 
mellow  by  cross  plowing,  and  drained  in  the  common  way  by  plow- 
ing a  few  furrows  here  and  there,  but  not  clearing  out  sufdciently  to 
let  off  the  water.  The  wheat  on  the  shallow  tilled  field  was  so  in- 
jured by  wet  weather,  Hessian  fly,  winter  and  rust,  that  the  product 
was  less  than  five  bushels  per  acre,  whilst  that  deeply  tilled  suffered 
from  neither  of  the  above  causes  and  produced  thirty-eight  bushels 
■per  acre.  Again,  in  a  season  when  much  wheat  was  injured  by  rust, 
it  was  ascertained  that  drjuning  prevented  rust,  for  it  was  found  that 
when  surface  drains  were  not  over  three  rods  apart  the  wheat  was 
good,  but  whore  they  were  farther  apart  a  strip  in  the  centre  be- 
tween the  drains  lodged  early,  rusted  and  shrunk,  producing  not 
more  than  half  as  much  as  the  other  parts  of  the  field. 
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Here  are  facts  allowing  conclusively  that  the  main  canses  of  the 
failure  of  the  wheat  crop  are  chargyable  to  ourselves  and  not  to  the 
weather. 

Of  the  long  list  to  select  from  to  establish  the  position  we  have  as- 
finmed,  one  move  only  will  be  taken. 

The  last  was  one  of  the  wettest  seasons  ever  known  since  the  first 
settlement  of  this  part  of  the  State,  and  the  crops,  especially  those  of 
spring  grain,  were  extremely  light  on  all  clayey  soils  where  the  com- 
mon method  of  cultivation  prevailed.  Two  fields  in  this  vicinity, 
containing  twelve  acres  each,  wliich  were  nearly  alike  in  every  re- 
spect, bothcontainingconsiderableland  that  is  said  to  be  "dry  enough 
ia  a  dry  season,  hut  rather  too  wet  in  a  wet  one."  One  was  under- 
drained  in  part  and  the  rest  surface  drained,  after  putting  ia  the  crop, 
by  plowing  and  cleaning  out  the  furrows  The  other  field  was  not 
drained  at  all.  The  drained  held  produced  e  ^.ht  h  inJred  b  t'.hels 
of  ears  of  corn  from  five  acies  three  hundred  and  nmety  two  bush 
ela  of  oats  from  five  acre"  and  eighty  nine  bu  hels  of  bailey  from 
two  acres.  The  undrained  hel  1  was  well  tilled  in  I  pi  ntcd  to  corn 
and  received  first  rate  care  durin,  the  season  jet  the  min  that  tilled 
the  land  and  harvested  the  corn  estimated  the  loss,  which  he  attribu- 
ted to  the  water,  at  two  hundred  and  forty  or  fifty  bushels  of  coro. 
Here  was  a  loss  in  a  sinijle  season  of  more  than  enough  to  have  per- 
manently drained  the  wet  places  and  thus  directed  the  surplus  wa- 
ter so  that,  it  would  have  promoted  the  growth  of  the  crop  instead  of 
destroying  it. 

This  is  an  important  subject;  one  that  demands  the  careful  attention 
of  every  practical  agriculiurist — one  that  opens  a  wide  field  for  study 
and  investigation — one  which  we  believe  when  fairly  and  fully  inves- 
tigated will  be  the  means  of  changing  the  views  of  tlie  great  major- 
ity of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  lead  to  a  better  and  more  thor- 
ough system  of  agriculture;  a  system,  the  veiy  foundation  of  which 
will  be  to  prepare  the  soil  for  a  crop  in  such  a  minner  that  it  will 
retain  sufficient  moisture  in  a  dry  season  and  so  depose  of  the  sur- 
plus water  in  a  wet  one,  (hat  instead  of  ita  being  injurious  it  will  be 
highly  beneficial  to  the  crop, 

Troy,  Oakland  Co.,  Feb.,  1862. 
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FISH   FOUND    IN    THE  RIVERS   AND    LAKES  IN   AND 

AROUND  THE  STATE  OF  MICHIGAN. 

BY  GEORGE  CLARK. 

Hon.  J.  C.  Holmes,  Sec'i/  of  (lie  Mick.  Slaie  Ag.  Society. 

Dear  Sir — In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  herewith  submit  a 
brief  description  of  the  several  varieties  of  fish  that  are  found  in  the 
Rivera  aad  Lakes  in  about  the  State  of  Michigan.  I  give  tlie  weight, 
length  and  probable  age  to  which  ihey  live. 

I  have  enumerated  twenty -seven,  varieties  that  liave  scales,  and 
four  that  have  no  scales,  but  a  toiigh,  smooth,  slimy  skia. 

I  will  commence  with  a  description  of  the  smallest,  and  continue  in 
rotation  according  to  their  weight,  length  and  age,  making  thirty- one 
varieties  in  all. 

These  little  fish  are  sometimes  used  as  pan-fish,  but  generally  for 
bait  to  catch  iarger  fish.  Tbcy  are  found  iu  creeks  and  along  the 
shores  of  rivers  and  lakes.  They  spawn  in  the  spring,  and  usually  in 
creeks.  Average  weight,  quarter  of  a  pound;  large  weight,  one  lb.; 
average  length,  three  inches;  age,  twelve  years. 


is  little  fish  areusedasbait,  and  Bomelimes  as  pan-fish; 
they  are  of  but  little  value  for  food.  They  are  found  in  the  rivers  and 
lakes  in  large  schools,  and  many  other  kinds  of  fish  feed  upon  them. 
In  fact  they  seem  to  have  been  created  to  serve  as  food  for  other  fish. 
They  are  often  caught  in  seines  with  otherfish,  and  generally  tbrown 
back  into  the  water.  Average  weight,  half  a  pound;  large  weight, 
one  and  a  half  pounds;  length,  six  inches;  age,  twelve  years. 


These  pretty  little  fish  are  found  in  all  the  creeks,  rivers  and  lakes; 
they  are  the  best  of  pau-fish,  but  unfortunately,  not  very  numerous. 
They  spawn  in  the  spring.  Average  weig'bt,  ^  fb.;  large  weight,  I4 
lbs;  common  length,  6  inches;  age,  13  years. 

SPOTTED  OR  brook  trout. 

These  beautiful  fish  are  a  favorite  with  all  who  know  them;  they 
surpass  all  other  fresh  water  fish  as  pan-fish.  They  are  found  in  all 
the  clear  creeks,  rivers  and  lakes  from  Mackinaw  to  the  head  of  Lake 
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Superior.  It  is  fiati  sport  to  cAtoh  them  with  a  book,  Tli«y  spawU 
in  till!  fall  in  vnry  rnjjiJ  witer.  Tiuiy  are  not  very  numerous,  but 
are  sometimes  ciiu^'ht  ■^t  the  Sault  with  seines  and  salted.  Average 
weight,  ^  ft.;  large,  2  ftj;  average  length,  6  juches;  age,  26  years. 

BOCK  BASS. 

These  are  ver}  fine  pinfiih,  limaJ  in  all  the  creeks,  rivers  aod 
lakes,  mostly  in  pairs,  butai-enot  very  numerous.  They  spawn  in  the 
spring.  Average  weight,  |-  fti;  large,  I|  ths;  common  length,  6  in- 
chi's;   age,  l:i  years. 

These  are  the  l-i.-:,;  nummor  p  w-^.h  that  are  cnnglil  in  the  creeks, 
rivers  and  lakes.  They  are  asuilly  found  ia  pairs,  but  not  very  nu- 
merous. Average  weight,  f  fti;  1-irge,  IJ  lbs;  common  length,  6  in- 
ches; age,  15  years. 

lioACn. 

These  are  very  good  fish  and  are  found  mostly  in  pairs  in  most  of 
the  rivers  and  lakes;  they  sp  iwn  in  the  spring.  They  are  not  very 
plenty.  Average  weight,  1  fc;  large  weight,  2  lbs;  common  length, 
■J  inches;  age,  16  years. 

Are  harmless  litlle  fish;  almost  ail  larger  fish  prey  upon  them. 
They  are  found  in  the  Ktniits  and  large  lakes,  and  are  taken  in  con- 
siderable quaniflies  for  picking;  they  rank  fuurth  rate  in  value  for 
that  purpose.  They  spawn  in  thet.ill.  Average  weight,  1^  lb*;  large 
weight,  2  lbs;  common  length,  1  inches;  age,  20  years. 


These  fish  bear  some  resembbinee  to  both  the  herring  and  white- 
fish,  and  appear  to  be  a  cross  of  ihose  varieties.  They  are  good 
fish  (o  salt,  but  are  not  very  plenty;  they  are  taken  in  some  of  the 
rivers  and  lakes.  They  spawn  in  the  fall.  Avenge  weight,  1  ft; 
large  weight,  2  ft;;  commoa  leng(h,  111  iaishes;  age,  '25  years. 


These  may  be  called  a  bunch  of  Ran,  scales  and  bones;  it  is  almost 
impo^isible  to  take  them  up  without  wounrling  the  hands  wir.h  some 
of  thi^ir  prickly  fins;  thi-y  sp^iwn  in  the  spring  and  are  fonnd  in  large 
numbers  in  most  of  the  rivers  and  hilies.     They  are  considered  about 
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seventh  in  value  for  salting.     Average  weight,  1^  lbs; 
ingtb,  9  inches;  age,  30  years. 


These  fish  are  found  ia  large  quantities  in  Lakes  Huron,  Michigan 
and  Superior;  also  in  many  of  the  creelis  and  rivers.  They  run  up 
the  creelts  and  rivers  in  such  large  numbers  in  the  spring,  to  spawn, 
that  where  the  water  is  shoal  they  can  be  caught  with  but  little 
trouble.  They  are  very  good  pan-fish,  and  rank  sixth  in  value  for 
packing.  Average  weight  1^  lbs,  large  weight  2  lbs.  Common 
length,  11  iaohea.     Age,  30  years. 

Are  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  creeks  and  rivers  where 
they  run  up  in  Ihe  spring  to  spawn;  they  are  sometimes  used  as  pan- 
fish,  but  are  not  of  much  value;  average  weight,  l^  Iba,  large  weight 
2  lbs;  common  length,  1 1  inches;  age,  30  years. 

STOHa  CAKKlBIt. 

These  are  knowing  little  fish,  and  are  generally  found  in  pairs. 
They  swim  near  the  bottom,  and  spawn  in  the  spring,  where  there  is 
gravel  and  small  atone.  They  make  a  pile  of  their  spawn,  then 
throw  up  the  gravel  and  stone  about  the  eggs  to  protect  them  until 
they  hatch;  one  of  themstations  itself  above  and  near  the  little  pile 
to  protect  it,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  young  when  hatched.  They 
are  of  but  little  value,  and  not  very  numerous.  Weight  1  ^  lbs; 
large  weight,  2  lbs;  common  length,  9  inches;  age,  30  years. 

BLACK  BASS, 

Are  well  known  and  are  very  good  fish;  they  are  found  in  all  the 
rivers  and  lakes,  spawn  in  the  spring  and  are  mostly  found  in  parrs, 
but  are  not  very  numerous;  average  weight.  If  lbs;  large  weight,  7 
lbs;  common  length,  10  inches;  age  50  years. 


Are  very  good  fish,  found  only  ia  the  straits  and  large  lakes;  they 
spawn  in  the  fall,  but  few  are  caught;  average  weight,  1|  tbs;  large 
weight,  4  lbs;  common  length,  10  mches;  large,  20  inches;  age  50 

Arc  found  in  almost  every  place  where  there  is  water  enough  for 
them  to  swim.     Tlicy  spawn  in  the  (spring.     They  are  ugly,  disgust- 
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ing  looking  fish,  having  a  mouth  that  opens  something  like  a  dog's; 
they  are  not  used  for  food,  and  are  of  no  value;  average  weight, 
2  lbs;  large,  4  lbs;  comraoa  length,  13  inches;  large,  20  inches;  age, 
100  years. 

SIIEBP  HEAD. 

These  are  found  in  large  numbers  in  tlie  rivers  and  lakes;  they 
spawn  in  the  spring;  they  are  a  lazy,  ugly  looking  fish,  and  are  of  no 
value;  average  weight,  2  lbs;  large,  i  0  lbs;  common  length,  14  inch- 
es; largo,  24  inches;  age,  50  years. 

■plCKEHr.L. 

These  are  ranked  among  the  best  fish  found  in  the  lakes;  they  are 
the  fresh  water  cod  fish,  are  very  good,  fresh  or  salted  and  dried,  and 
rank  second  in  vaiue  for  packing.  They  generally  run  up  the  rivers 
and  lakes  in  the  spring  to  spawn,  where  they  are  caught  in  conaider- 
able  numbers.  Average  weight,  2  Ihs;  large,  20  lbs;  common  length, 
15  inches;  large,  30  inches;  age,  20O  years. 

These  are  very  singular  looking  fish;  the  bill,  or  mouth,  is  about 
one-fifth  of  its  whole  length;  ihe  body  is  about  half  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter and  almost  round.  They  spawn  in  the  spring,  are  not  very  nu- 
merous, and  of  no  value  for  food.  Average  weight,  2  lbs;  large,  10 
jtti,  20  inches;  large,  36  inches;  age,  200  years. 


The  white  fish  are  more  numeroiia  and  of  more  value  than  all  the 
other  fish  tViat  are  caught  in  these  waters.  They  are  found  in  the 
straits  and  all  the  Jarge  takes.  They  spawn  in  the  fall  in  Ihe  straits, 
and  on  reefs  and  shoals  about  the  lakes;  they  are  caught  in  seines, 
gill  nets,  and  with  spears;  rarely  with  hooks.  The  Detroit  River 
white  fiah  come  up  from  Lake  Erie;  they  are  more  juicy  and  better 
flavored  than  those  caught  in  the  upper  lakes,  probably  from  the  fact 
that  they  feed  on  more  delicate  food,  and  the  water  in  Lake  Erie  be- 
ing softer  and  warmer  than  the  water  in  the  upper  lakes;  but  the  lar- 
gest fish  are  found  in  Lake  Superior. 

The  white  fiah  are  the  favorite  fish  of  the  Indians.  They  will 
give,  many  times,  the  weight  in  trout  or  any  other  fish,  in  exchange 
for  them.     A  person  can  live  longer  on  white  fish  alone,  than  any 
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other  kind  of  fish  found  in  the  fresh  watf  rs.     They  are  the  bread  or 
staff  of  life  of  the  lakes. 

Tliey  are  very  beiiutiful  fish,  when  ihey  are  piilloil  from  the  water 
and  thrown  upon  the  shore— as  they  flLmnder  and  twist,  in  ihesun, 
they  show  all  the  colors  of  the  minhow;  they  m;iy  be  handled  with, 
out  fear,  for  they  have  no  flns,  thorns  or  ^ill;i,  ihst  can  wound  the 
hand.  Their  average  wei^rht  is  2J  lbs;  largi',  18  lbs;  comaioo  !enj;th, 
ISinehes;  targe,  24  inches;  age,  .W  ye^irs. 

MITLLKT. 

These  are  not  considered  as  first  rate,  but  ars  sninetimes  used  as 
pan-fish,  and  are  piicked  to  a  limited  exWnt;  thi'y  spawn  in  the  spring 
and  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  rtvt>rs  and  lakes.  Av- 
erage weight,  3  lbs;  larjfe,  S  lbs;  common  length,  15  inches;  large 
size,  'J2  inches;  age,  60  years. 


These  are  good  fish  but  not  very  numerous,  they  are  found  in  most 
of  the  rivers  and  lakes.  They  spawn  in  ihesprinji;.  Average  weijjht, 
3  lbs;  large,  6  lbs;  common  length,  14  inches;  large,  20  inches;  age, 
60  years. 

These  are  net  used  for  food,  anil  are  of  no  value.  They  spawn  ia 
the  spring  and  are  not  very  numerous.  Average  weiglit,  3  lbs; 
large,  3  5bs;  common  length,  1 5  inches;  large,  24  inches;  age,  16 


These  are  mostly  found  in  L  ike  Su[«rior,  and  are  thought  by 
some  to  be  the  best  fish  in  the  1  ike  L  hey  are  of  the  trout  family, 
and  are  probably  the  fatest  h^h  known  they  are  usually  taken  ia 
gill-nets.  They  spawn  in  tht,  fill,  an  I  r^ak  as  fifth  rale  fur  packing; 
they  are  also  of  some  value  for  iheir  oil.  Common  weight,  4  lbs; 
large,  8  lbs;  common  length    16  inches    large,  24inches;  age,  150 

These  are  exceedingly  voracioUNli^h,  and  appear  to  have  no  choice 
in  their  food,  but  will  devour  anything  they  can  find,  and  will  swal- 
low a  fish  half  as  large  as  ihemselves.    Three  pike  have  been  caught 
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at  atJme,  upon  one  hook,  tbefirstsmal!,  the  nest  larger,  and  the  third 
still  larger.  They  spawn  in  the  spring,  and  are  generally  found  in 
p^ira.  They  are  good  in  the  spring,  w!iile  the  water  is  cold — they 
are  not  very  numerous.  Common  weight,  i  lbs;  large,  60  lbs;  com- 
mon length,  24  inches;  large,  60 inches;  age,  200  years. 


These  trout  are  as  voracious  as  pike;  three  are  sometimes  caught 
oa  one  Look;  they  will  eat  any  fish  they  con  master;  they  have  some- 
times been  caught  with  five  or  six  whitefish  in  them;  they  are  mostly 
caught  in  Lake  Huron  with  gill  nets  and  hooks.  Saginaw  Bay  ap- 
pears to  be  a  favorite  place  of  resort  for  them.  Some  winters  large 
quantities  of  them  are  caught  in  the  Bay,  through  the  ice,  with  a  de- 
coy fish  and  spear.  They  are  the  most  numerous  of  any  of  the  large 
fish  in  tbe  lakes.  They  spawn  in  the  fall  about  the  bays  and  lakes. 
They  rank  third  in  value  for  packing.  Average  weight,  5  lbs;  large> 
75  lbs;  common  length,  34  inches;  large,  60  inches;  age,  200  years. 


These  are  the  king-  fish  of  the  lakes;  they  are  the  quickest,  smart- 
est  and  strongest  fish  in  the  lakes  except  the  sturgeon.  If  you  strike 
a  large  one  with  a  spear,  you  will  soon  find  out  his  strength;  and  if 
you  or  the  spear,  or  both,  do  not  go  overboard  you  may  think  your- 
self lucky.  They  pass  through  the  water  with  great  speed.  Fre- 
quently, when  they  find  themselves  enclosed  in  a  net,  they  will  make 
a  break  in  the  water  near  the  shore  with  their  tail  in  order  to  get 
good  distance  and  headway  that  they  may  break  through  the  seine, 
and  they  are  almost  certain  to  go  through  if  they  have  distance  enough 
and  are  under  full  way;  if  they  do  not  succeed  the  first  time  they 
will  continue  to  try.  They  are  mostly  found  in  pairs  in  and  about 
Lake  Erie.  They  are  the  best  of  the  large  fish  for  food.  Common 
weight,  8  lbs;  large,  75  lbs;  common  length,  40  inches;  large,  1'Z  in- 
ches; age,  200  years. 

Fish  that  have  no  scales,  but  a  smooth,  slimy,  tough  skin: 

LAMPKEY. 

These  fish  are  unlike  any  other  fish  in  the  lakes — they  possess  the 
blood-suching  qualities  of  the  leech.  They  attach  themselves  to  the 
large  fish,  generally  the  sturgeon — sometimes  sis  or  eight  to  one 
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fish,  and  remain  on  liim  until  lie  becomes  very  poor,  from  ioss  of 
blood  and  iiis  exerUons  to  reliuve  himself  from  his  tormenlors,  or 
till  they  are  obliged  to  let  go  to  spawn.  It  is  well  that  they  are  not 
very  numerous.  Common  weiy;bt,  -^  B>.;  large,  1  Ife.;  commoa 
length,  6  incbes;  age,  50  years. 


These  fish  are  mostly  found  in  pairs,  on  muddy  holtoms,  in  all  the 
ivers  and  lakes;  they  are  pretty  good  piin-iish.  They  spawn  in  the 
ipring,  but  are  not  very  numerous.  Common  weight,  1^  lbs.;  large, 
length,  6  inches;  age,  100  years. 


Are  found  in  most  of  the  rivers  and  lakes,  and  are  somewhat  es- 
teemed for  food.  Thty  spawn  in  ihe  spring.  Common  weight,  6 
fcs.;  hirge,  20  Ifes  ,  common  length,  24  mche'-  large  J6  inches; 
»ge,  300  je-»is 

BTUBGFOtl 

Tbese  fish  lue  to  a  good  old  age  and  I  see  no  reison  why  they 
should  not,  for  they  bd\e  no  teeth  to  wear  out,  no  bones  to  become 
hard  and  bnitle,  ihey  live  by  suction  and  theirdigestiveorgans  are 
60  constructed  thai  they  m  ly  wear  for  centuries  Ihey  spawn  in 
most  of  the  lakes  and  nvera  in  the  spring  The  younylish  are  good 
for  cooking  or  packing.  The  Indians  are  very  food  of  ihem — they 
jerk  them  as  [hey  do  venison.  Common  weight,  30  His.;  large,  ISO 
fcs.;  common  length,  4  fi-et;  large,  8  feet;  age,  500  years. 

The  fisheries  of  this  Stale  are  of  great  importance,  when  we,  take 
into  account  the  amount  of  Esb  caught,  the  men  that  are  employed, 
the  salt,  biirrejs,  boats,  seines,  and  rigging,  wiih  all  tlie  fixtures  re- 
quired in  ilie  business.  The  annual  value  of  the  fish  caught  is  about 
Ihree  hundred  thousand  dtdlars.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  Michigan 
receives  more  income  from  her  fisheries  than  all  the  other  States  in 
■the  Union  except  those  bordering  on  the  sea  coast.  I  think  we  are 
and  always  have  been  highly  favored  in  this  regard;  for  many  of  the 
first  settlers  would  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  their  beginnings  in 
this  then  wilderness,  had  it  not  been  for  the  abundance  of  fi^h  found 
in  all  the  creeks,  rivers  and  lakes  of  our  Peninsula.  I  think  that 
Bome  of  the  inland  lakes  of  this  6tute  could  be  stocked  with  fish  and 
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made  to  produce  more  in  value  than  many  times  the  same  area  of 
tLe  adjoining  land.  Should  this  be  done  it  would  prove  a  great  lux- 
ury as  well  as  income.  I  have  a  pond  or  a  part  of  (he  Detroit  river 
picketed  in,  about  ten  miles  below  Detroit,  where  I  have  kept  white 
fish  several  years;  and,  from  what  I  know  of  their  habits,  I  think 
that  some  of  the  small  lakes  in  the  interior  could  be  stocked  with  them 
and  they  would  do  well  with  them.  I  hope  the  experiment  wil!  be 
tried  by  some  of  the  owners  of  the  small  lakes. 
Detroit,  January,  1852. 
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AN    ESSAY 

On  AgrkuHural  Felices  mxl  JSndosures. 


The  farmer's  first  care,  after  bavmg  reclaimed  a  portion  of  land,- 
eitber  from  the  forest  or  the  prairie,  is  to  enclose  it  with  a  fence  of 
some  kind.  Tliia  is  necessary,  both  for  the  protection  of  his  crops  or 
the  enclosing  of  his  oatLle  and  other  animals  that  may  be  placed  in' 
it.  Good  fences,  besides  being  convenient  and  useful,  save  a  vast 
deal  of  trouble  and  annoyance  to  the  husbandmati.  The  construc- 
tion of  fences,  in  (he  first  instance,  must  necessarily  be  rude,  and  the 
materials  such  as  are  most  convenient  or  abundant.  Hence,  we  find 
in  all  new  settlements,  where  timber  is  abundant,  the  heavy  zig- 
zag rail  fence,  or  tlie  still  more  primitive  brush  and  log  fence.  Stumps, 
especially  of  the  pine,  when  properly  constructed,  make  a  good  and 
durable  enclosure.  In  time,  however,  as  Limber  disappears  before 
the  merciless  ase  of  the  woodman,  these  ru.de  constructions  must 
give  place  to  others,  if  not  of  a  more  durable,  at  least  of  a  more 
sheltering  nature.  Proper  fences,  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind,  are- 
Moi  only  useful  ior  protection  but  for  skelter  from  raking  wiads  and- 
stormy  blasts.  The  best  fences,  therefore,  are  those  which  accom- 
plish this  two-fold  object. 

Various  materials,  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  have  been  used; 
for  the  construction  of  agricultural  fences  and  enclosures.  In  France,, 
the  willow  is  extensively  used;  in  Scotland,  where  stone  is  abundant,, 
stone  walls  have  been  introduced,*  while  in  Wales  the  slate  is  used: 
for  (he  same  purpose. 
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.popiiUlion  of  cbe  Uiiil«d  Slules,  on  tbe  subject  of  die  bet>t  tuiitenals 
for  the  construe  Lion  of  feoces  and  enclosures,  it  is  proposed  to  devote 
the  seqnel  of  the  present  essay  to  this  important  subject. 

Care  bein^  taken  in  planting  and  eultivating  them,  hawthorn 
hedges  wiH  grow  thrifiily.  except  in  very  bleak  and  barren  situations. 
Any  want  of  success  in  rearing  the  thorn  is  attributable,  in  most 
cases,  to  improper  treatment.  The  thorn,  as  is  well  known,  is  a 
tardy  plant,  and  if  properly  planted,  regularly  cut,  and  ihorougbiy 
cleuned,  especially  when  young,  there  U  little  difficuky  in  soon  form- 
ing a  beiiuiiful  and  permanent  fence.  A  thorough  preparation  of  the 
soil  on  which  the  proposed  fence  is  to  be  run,  is  essentially  necessary, 
for  if  weeds  are  allowed  to  remain  u no x terminated  before  planting, 
it  will  be  found  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  do  it  after- 
wards. It  has  been  recommended  to  fallow  foul  (and.  and  wheje 
poor,  to  miinure  the  soil  previous  to  planiir'g;  but  in  most  cases  the 
mmuring  may  bo  dispensed  with.  A  good  practice  is  lo  trench 
the  ground  for  the  base  of  the  btdge,  four  feet  in  breadth  and 
about  eighteen  inches  in  depth,  the  surface  soil  being  placed  at  the 
'bottom  of  the  trench,  so  that  all  kinds  of  weeds  will  be  effectually 
destroyed,  by  being  placed  below  "vegetation  point."  Any  expense 
incurred  in  the  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  will  be  amply  repaid 
i)y  the  clean  and  well-growing  hedge  which  will  be  the  result  of  such 
veil  directed  labor. 

Every  farmer,  desirous  of  introducing  hawthorn  hedges,  will  be  ne- 
cessitated in  the  meantime  to  become  his  own  nurseryman  and  rear 
i5he  plant  from  the  pit  or  stone.     This,  though  somewhat  tedious,  is 
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a  very  simple  process.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  Jet  the  haws  be  col- 
leoleri  in  the  desired  quantiij  and  put  into  a  rot-heap,  in  ordfer  to  de- 
stroy the  pulp  from  the  stone.  In  early  spring  sow  them  thiclily  in 
rows,  after  the  manner  of  peas,  the  drills  being  about  twelve  inches 
apart,  or  they  may  be  sown  broadcast  in  beds,  after  the  manner  of 
onions.  In  these  drills,  or  beJs,  they  may  remain  until  the  follow- 
ing fall  or  spring,  whiin  they  mast  be  transplanted  into  i-owa  about 
fifteen  or  tighteen  inches  asunder,  and  each  plant  about  three  inches 
apart.     In  two  years  thoy  are  fit  to  he  conveyed  to  the  hedgerows. 

The  season  mostproper  for  planting  Ihe  thorn,  is  the  spring,  in  order 
that  the  plants  raiy  have  acquired  sufficient  root  to  resist  the  heat  of 
summer.  There  are  various  ways  of  planting  hedge';  some  hedgera 
preferring  to  plant  the  thorn  on  the  even  ground,  while  others  plant 
them  OH  a  mound,  or  raised  banli,  with  a  ditch  at  one  side  for  carry- 
ing off  the  surplus  water.  Ditch  and  hedge,  as  this  latter  mode  is 
called,  is  that  most  commonly  practiced  on  wet  soils;  but  where  the 
land  is  good  and  dry  the  ditch  muy  be  dispensed    with   altogether.* 

The  method  generally  pursued  in  England  is  to  plant  them  per- 
pendicularly into  the  ground,  but  this  is  a  plan  not  to  be  recommend- 
ed, as  the  slightest  observation  may  convince  any  one  that  the  haw- 
thorn does  not  naturally  sink  into  the  ground,  but  spreads  its  roots 
near  the  surface.  The  result  of  this  method,  combined  with  over- 
loading the  roots  with  earth,  to  use  the  language  of  Ooldsmtth,  in  his 
"Deserted  Village,"  will  be  a  stunted, 

—  "SlruKgling  fence  UiU  akirte  the  way, 

With  blD»?om'd  weeds  unproHlably  gay  1" 

A  more  natural  method  is  pursued  in  Scotland.  The  plants  gener- 
ally preferred  are  those  which  have  stood  one  year  in  the  seed-bedo 
and  two  years  in  the  nursery  rows.  In  lifting  the  plant  either  from 
the  seed-beds  or  the  ntirsery-rows,  great  care  is  exercised  that  the 
tender  roots  be  as  little  injured  as  possible  and  no  delay  permitted 
between  lifting  and  transplanting. 

The  thorns  are  planted  from  five  to  six  inches  apart,  in  the  hedge- 
rows, and  at  the  same  depth  as  they  stood  in  the  nursery  grounds' 
The  tops  are  cut  off  before  planting,  in  order  to  secure  regularity. 

•WliBru  Ihe  soil  is  verj  'vat,  n  diMi  Is  frBquentlj  run  nn  both  sidoa  of  tlia  fcncn.  In  mrj 
dr-.i;  >ils,  hnivev^]',  tlie  dtUili  Id  (iiiurtuui.  m  iC  L-nn^BsolT [Mat  nuiisMire  wl^ich  uuj:lit  Co  noui^ 
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An  iaak  m-  an  inch  iind  a  half  being  allowed  fo  project  above  the 
ground. 

If  the  hedge  is  to  be  planted  after  the  Scotch  system,  but  dispensing 
■with  the  ditch,  (which  perhaps  is  the  best  method  for  onr  American 
climate,)  the  Scotch  hedger  nevertheless  invariably  raises  a  mound  or 
raised  back  into  which  the  thorns  may  easily  insinuate  themselves 
and  find  nourishment.  This  mound  is  never  made  less  than  four 
feet  broad  at  the  base,  and  is  earned  in  an  oblique  direoljon  to  the 
height  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches.  Opinions  differ  as  to 
■whether  the  thorns  ought  to  be  planted  on  the  top  or  at  the  base  of 
this  mound;  the  more  general  practice,  (and  in  our  opinion  the  best.) 
however,  is  to  plant  them  at  the  base,  by  whicli  arrangement  the 
roots  have  ample  scope  to  run  in  their  natural  horiaontal  direction, 
while  the  mound  behind  iffords  shelter  lo  the  fender  shoots  during 
the  inclemency  of  wmter 

The  line  oi  the  fence  being  marhed  by  a  cord  stretched  out  in  the 
proposed  direction,  tl(e  first  thing  that  the  Scotch  hedger  does  is  to 
form  what  m  ScoUandis  called  the  "thorn  bed."*  The  plants  being 
prepared,  as  before  diiccted,  are  placed  upon  it,  and  if  properly  done 
they  will  lie  in  an  obhjie  oi  slopmg  ditection  Fine  mould  is  then 
collected  and  laid  o^er  the  voting  thorns  to  afford  nourishment  to 
the  tender  roots  In  foimmg  the  mound  or  bacli  above  the  plant, 
where  the  ditch  is  u^-ed  the  materul  thrjun  out  of  the  one,  is 
used  for  the  loimation  ot  the  other  but  where  the  ditch  is  dispensed 
with,  the  mateiuls  foi  the  formation  of  th^  mound,  will  be  taken 
where  most  h  indy  and  convenient.  A  considerable  portion  of  earth, 
however,  may  be  tiken  with  advantage  from  the  front  of  the  cord  or 
line,  (where  the  ditch  ought  to  have  been  dug, )  and  by  this  means  a 
water  course  is  formed  for  carrying  away  the  surface  water,  thereby 

*Tb»  ^'thum  b&d'^  is  made  by  aiinplj  lifrin^  »  Cbtn  spadeful  of  the  tine  surloce  soil,  and 
placing  it  up  side  dovm,  direcClf  beblnd  riie  vurd,  core  being  takvn  In  ftfrmiiig  Hub  *^ora 
bed/"  lb(  the  plBnls  to  real  npoiv  tbnt  it  is  frmnodm  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  Cli«  front  pari,  noit 


TTins,  o,  i,  c,  may  pepreBentasetUon  of  the  "thorn  bed"'—",  i,  the  front,  is  raised  S  biches, 
"bed,"  witK  lis  point  projeoling  out    The  mound  is  thrown  dirMOjr  dbove  this  "bed." 
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preyonting  the  st^tgnnLion  of  wiiter,  so  very  injurious  to   tlie  young 
thorn. 

As  before  stated,  the  raoiim!  in  Scotland,  is  never  made  with  a  less 
base  than  four  feet,  and  is  carried  in  an  oblique  direction  in  front,  to 
the  height  of  from  H  to  '24  inches.  The  back  piirt  of  the  mound  is 
frequently  carried  perpendicuUrly,  by  placing  alternately  layers  of 
earth  and  sod;  by  this  method,  with  a  rail  or  two  placed  above,  a 
good  fence  is  formed  for  preventing  cattle  approaching  so  as  to  dam- 
pire  (he  young  hadge.  The  following  is  a  latteral  section  of  the 
mound. 


Where  cattle  or  other  animals  are  cot  allowed  to  depasture  near 
the  newly  run  fence,  liie  perpendicular  back  will  be  unnecessary;  the 
earth  in  ihat  case  will  b«  thrown  loosely  over  the  back,  and  will  form 
an  easy  round,  somewhat  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  in  the  above 
diagram. 

Hedges  planted  out  in  the  spring,  ought  to  be  cleanud  in  tbe  fall 
of  the  same  year;  and  if  they  Iwve  allriined  the  height  of  two  feet, 
or  two  and  it  half  feet,  by  tbat  period,  then  they  must  be  reduced,  by 
pruning  Ihe  lops,  down  to  15  inches.  The  breasts  of  the  fence  must 
be  pruned  at  thessme  time,  in  a  genlle,  sloping  direction.  If  prop- 
erly done,  they  will  bo  fitted  to  withstand  the  heaviest  falls  of  snow, 
(luring  ihe  winter,  with  impunity.  Rvpeat  the  above  operation  in  the 
fall  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  years;  after  which  period,  a 
good  and  permanent  fence  will  be  formed,  and  no  further  care  re- 
quired as  to  clearing  and  pruning,*  unless  you  are  desirous  to  have 
all  thinsfs  very  neat  and  trim — a  laudable  ambition,  which  ought  to 
be  encouraged. 

incliM!  °At  Iho  end  of  riie  swiind  sear,  tile™m«iy  s\M.f  IB  in,;h(s^  Cut  oil  15  inches,  hre.3* 


[uUafoncUiDndlv 


hrawt  up  imalii. 
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The  operation  of  cleaning  is  performed  in  Scotland  with  an  instru- 
ment, there  callei!  a  "weeding -iron."  It  somewhat  resembles  the 
"Dutch  hoe,"  but  the  mouth  is  only  made  about  three  find  a  half  or 
four  inches  broad,  in  order  that  the  tool  may  move  freely  between  the 
roots  of  the  plants.     It  could  be  made  by  any  blacksmith. 


Thorn,  in  a  good  soil,  will  grow  at  the  rate  of  from  2  feet  to  3 
feet  in  a  year,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow  them  to  run  to 
top;  tlierefore,  a  free  but  judicious  use  of  the  cutting  knife  must  be 
exercised.  The  instrumenta  used  for  pruning  and  cutting  hedges, 
are  called  "hedge  knifes"^  or  "hedge  bills."  They  are  made  of  va- 
rious degrees  of  strength,  according  to  the  kind  of  work  to  be  done. 
Pruning  knives  are  made  light  and  slender;  those  for  cutting  over 
strong  hedges  or  old  ones,  are  made  tiiick  and  strong, 

PBUKIKa  KNIFE. 


When  iedges  get  thin  and  bare  at  the  bottom,  the  general  prac- 
tice is  to  cut  them  over  by  the  roots,  {about  6  inches  from  the  ground 
or  so;)  by  this  means  young  and  healthy  shoots  start  out  in  great 
abundance,  and  in  a  short  time  a  good  and  impervious  hedge  is 
again  formed.  Where  blanks  in  old  hedges  occur,  either  from  de- 
cayed or  decaying  stoeb,  the  intervals,  if  not  too  great,  are  frequent- 
ly filled  up  by  folding  down  ait  old  stem  or  branch  close  to  the 
ground,  which  speedily  throws  out  abundance  of  shoots  to  fill  the 
yacancy.  But  if  this  plan  is  not  practicable,  then  the  vacancy  must  be 
supplied  by  plants  which  have  stood  in  the  nursery  grounds  for  the 
last  three  years.  They  should  be  planted  with  the  tops  entire,  and 
have  fresh  noil  supplied  to  their  roots.  Sometimes  the  vacancies  in 
hedge  rows  are  filled  up  with  creb,  beech,  privet,  rfec.  When  these 
Bubslitulcs  are  used,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  remove  the  soil,  but 
only  to  loosen  and  pulverize  it. 
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CUTTINe  KNIFE. 


Various  substances  have  been  tried  as  a  substitute  for  the  thorn,  but 
none  have  been  found  so  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  the  beech. 
In  some  of  the  moorish  soils  of  Scotland,  ivhere  thorn  will  not  grow 
alone,  the  thorn  and  beech  have  been  planted  alternately,  or  two 
thorns  and  one  beech  alternately.  In  such  soils,  the  thorn  universally 
dies  out,  while  the  beeeh  flourishes.  Although  beeeli  can  never 
present  such  a  barrier  to  the  inroads  of  cattle  as  thorns,  yet  as  they 
Bland  much  more  pruning  than  the  latter,  they  would  form  a  pretty 
enclosure  around  our  gardens,  door-yards  and  orchards.* 


the  topA  in  Gie  phn'pe  of  k  sfntl-^ 


iMi.  g  knife,  yet  a  snfflclency  of  tesTe« 
?  Aijiin^pbere.  Some  hi-cE^rs  round 
la  ought  M  be  nioided.  b3  t  e  sreit 
The  better  plan  is  to  prune  from 


le  top.    Clipping  hedges  wi 


i        *fi. 


ippcQved  shape  in  wMoh  hcdijcs  a 
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RUSTIC  FENCES. 

Tlieati  fences  are  made  from  the  young  saplings  or  the  small  limbs 
of  trees.  Iq  most  cases  the  bark  is  allowed  to  remain,  but  ia  con- 
structing oak  rustic  fence,  the  general  practice  is  to  strip  off  the  bark, 
as  the  ffood  is  thereby  rendered  less  subject  to  rot,  besides  having  a 
much  finer  appearance. 

By  the  exercise  of  a  little  ingenuity,  and  at  a  trifling  expense,  rus- 
lit  feaces  may  be  constructed  around  the  bomesteaii,  by  the  farmer 
himself  or  his  assistants.  The  most  simple  construction  of  this  kind 
is  made  by  driving  the  saplings  into  the  ground,  about  eight  or  nine 
inches  apart,  (but  where  pigs  are  allowed  fo  run  at  largt-,  four  or  five 
asunder,)  having  the  tops  fastened  together  by  a  long  sapling  nailed 
into  the  uprights.* 

SIMPLE  Vf.MS  FOE  RUSTIC  FENCE^STAKBS  4  INCHES  APART. 
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These  kind  of  fences  may  be  made  according  to  the  taste  or  the 
ingenuity  of  an  individual,  more  or  less  ornamental,  in  all  caaesj 
though  course,  they  look  remarkably  well  around  cottage  or  villa  en- 
closures, and  would  form  a  great  ornament  to  the  farmer's  home- 
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Small  gates  may  be  made  to  coiTespond  with  ilie  rustic  fence;  bnl 
wliere  large  entrances  are  required  for  carriages  or  waggons,  a  strong 
wooden  double  door  may  be  made,  and  overlaid  with  fine  small  sap- 
lings. 

PLANOFDOTJBI^DOOR,  OVERLAID  WITH  SAPLINGS,  TO  BE  FASTENED  IBHIIIft 
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The  saplings  are  faslenyd 
leas  tacks.  In  the  same  m^ 
&c.,  &c.,  maj  be  formed. 


n  to  the  wooden  frame  with  longhead- 
iner,  doors  to  summer  houses,  cottages. 


la  districts    where 


S,  RAISKD  AND  SUNK. 

abundant,  cheap  and  durable  fences 
may  be  constructed  by  dry  stone  alone.  If  not  too  round,  the  stone 
found  on  the  surface  of  the  1  imt  will  answer  the  purpose;  but  flat 
stones,  when  easily  obtained  from  a  quarry,  are  to  be  preferred. 
Stone  walls  are  frequently  built  dry,  and  ]>•'  n  ed  with  lime,  which 
gives  a  good  finish,  and  adds  much  to  their  durability. 

As  the  method  of  building  these  walls  is  so  well  known,  especially 
in  the  eastern  States,  we  deem  it  superfluous  to  go  into  detail. 

When  it  is  desired  to  havt-  fences  without  obstructing  ihe  view, 
sunk  stonewalls  are  excellently  Mdajjied  for  the  purpose.  A  ditch  is 
Bunk  to  the  depth  of  f.iur  or  four  nm]  a  hiilf  feet,  a  ul  :  bout  double 
the  width  at  top,  tapering  to  the  bottom.  The  stone  wail  is  built  from 
the  bottom  of  the  ditch  to  the  surface  of  the  gronnd.  Tbe  face  of 
tlie  ditch  is  sown  off  with  gr  iss.  Few  ani  i  als  will  attempt  to  leap 
down,  and  ffom  the  great  slope  of  the  ditch  none  will  be  able  to  leap 
up.* 

Chi.Y  ABD  MUD  FENCE. 

In  those  districts  where  stones  are  not  to  be  procured,  a  clay  wall 
is  found  to  be  an  exeelient  substitute.  In  some  regions  of  our  coun- 
try neither  -mnu  nor  wood  is  to  be  obtained,  but  whert  clay  is  aban- 
dant,  little  dif&cully  can  be  experienced  in  obtaining  a  substantial 
and  durable  fence.     Fence  walls  of  clay  and  mud  are  very  common 


5 
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ft^B  (it  ftp  ditpli,  find  Hie  dotwd  lin5  s,  c.  (Hie  rarfoee  of  tlie  gnmai.)  nine  frst  iride  snd 
il  iplnK  very  iccntl.v  to  the  hottom  otlhe  will.  Wlinre  aeceu  i«  waaled  fromone  field  to  aU' 
otlier  »  woodon  bridge  nisj  be  Uiromi  uiroas  the  dituh. 
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in  many  parts  of  England,  particularly  in  tlioso  counties  where  there 
is  a  destitution  of  stone.  In  building  these  fences  a  little  stiaw  is  mixed 
with  the  clay  in  the  same  way  that  hair  is  mixed  with  mortar  or 
plaster.  In  mating  the  mortar,  some  mix  cut  straw,  two  or  three 
inches  long,  and  incorporate  the  two  thoroughly  together,  while  oth- 
ers make  the  mortar  without  the  straw,  and  when  laid  oo  the  walls 
in  layers,  the  straw  to  its  full  length  is  put  on  the  fop  of  each  layer, 
lapping  over  and  down  the  sides.  The  straw  is  then  well  heat  into 
the  wall  and  acts  as  a  cordage,  binding  the  whole  together.  These 
walls  should  be  built  early  in  the  season  so  as  to  have  the  full  bene- 
fit of  the  summer's  sun  in  effectually  drying  them.  They  should  be 
built  a  foot  or  two  at  a  time  and  allowed  to  dry.  A  coating  of  lime 
mortar  must  be  added,  and  the  walla  carefully  examined  until 
thoroughly  dry,  when  they  will  become  as  hard  and  durable  as  stone. 
Where  the  coating  of  lime  falls  off,  it  must  be  replaced.  A  cope  of 
some  material  must  be  added,  or  the  wall  be  pointed  over  the  top 
with  lime  murt^^  the  same  as  on  the  ^iles  A  ditch  may  be  cut  on 
one  side  (out  of  which  the  clay  may  be  piocured)  and  a  furrow  oa 
the  other,  in  order  that  thL  wall  may  be  1  ept  dry  at  the  bottom. 
These  kind  of  fences  aie  m  some  te'-peots  superior  to  hedges  as  they 
are  complete  at  tnce  and  when  properly  finished  are  neat,  substan- 
tial and  durihle  and  easily  rep  med  The>  are  well  calculated  for 
those  meridians  where  pigs  and  hogs  ai  e  abundant  and  allowed  to  go 
at  large. 

Cottages  may  be  budt  m  the  same  manner  is  the  fence  wall,  and 
overlaid  with  lime  mortar,  intermixed  with  "imal!  gravel  and  white- 
washed. Houses  built  with  clay  woizld  ncithir  be  so  warm  in.  sum- 
mer nor  so  cold  in  winter  as  those  erected  with  wood,  brick  or  stone. 
Although  this  is  a  subject  well  worthy  ^the  attention  of  American 
farmers,  yet  it  is  mentioned  only  incidentally,  as  the  subject  of  the 
present  essay  precludes  our  enlarging  farther. 


The  hurdle  or  wattle  fence  is  moveable.  They  are  constructed 
somewhat  after  the  same  manner  as  gates,  but  of  greater  length  and 
lighter  construction.     The  hurdle  is  generally  made  12  feet  long  and 


ludtbe^rue  esUed 


i,tnBOioopsrt8of  EngisBd.eBUod  "i 
called  "/«*«." 
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4  feet  high,  with  four  bars,  about  i  or  ^  inches  broad,  and  about  1 
inch  .thick,  groved  Into  scantlings  3  inches  by  3.  A  bar  crosses  the 
middle. 


a> 

a 

Y  ^_          ^j 

■           --J 

The  scantlings  are  made  about  9  inches  deeper  (6.  5.  in  the  dia- 
gram') than  the  hurdle,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  in  the  ground.  The 
hurdles  are  connected  together  and  supported  by  a  scantling  placed 
behind  and  fastened  into  the  ground  at  bottom,  and  pinned  together 
at  about  12  inches  {a.  a.  in  the  diagram)  from  the  top.  The  hurdles 
may  be  made  by  notching  in  the  bars,  after  the  manner  of  a  rough 
gate,  and  then  the  farmer  may  make  ihem  himself.  These  useful  ap- 
pendages to  a  farm  could  be  cheaply  made,  were  a  demard  to  be 
created  for  them,  and  tradesmen  to  enter  into  the  business  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  trade. 

The  hurdle  fence  is  now  extensively  used  in  Yorkshire,  in  Eng- 
land. In  that  county,  it  was  calculated  thatone-fifthof  the  land  was 
occupied  by  thorn  hedges!  The  fields  were  small,  generally  from 
three  to  five  acres.  The  hedges  were  in  bad  condition,  and  formed 
a  nursery  for  all  kinds  of  weeds.  On  many  farms  the  interior  fences 
are  now  thrown  down  and  the  hurdle  fence  introduced  with  the  great- 
est success.  It  may  be  necessary  to  premise  that  it  is  not  contem- 
plated to  run  hurdles  around  all  the  lots  where  fences  formerly  ex- 
isted, by  any  means.  No  feeces  are  necessary  for  the  separation  of 
grain  crops,  but  only  around  pasture  allotments,  or  where  cattle  may 
be  allowed  temporarily  to  graze.  Permanent,  and  if  possible,  live 
fences,  such  as  thorn,  should  be  run  round  the  exterior  of  every 
farm,  and  these,  were  it  only  for  good  neighborhood, oughtlo  be  kept 
in  good  condition.     Aronnd  the  homestead,  permanent  fences  ought 
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to  be  constructed,  enclosing;  door-yard,  gardeu,  orchard  and  barn- 
yard. With  regard  to  tlie  farm,  great  division  lines  ought  to  be  laid 
permanenlly  down,  as  always  reeded,  either  for  shelter  or  division. 
Suppose __the  following  to  represent  a  small  farm  of  80  acres: 


-ij 

;: 

. 

@ 

„ 

^3 

i 

to 

. 

.__.__. 

The  black  lines  represent  the  permanent  fences,  esterior  and  inte- 
rior—the  dotted  lines  the  division  of  crops  without  any  fences — the 
parallel  lines  thehurdle  fence.  A  glance  at  the  above  plan  will  show 
tliRi  the  farm  is  divided  in  the  middle  by  apermanent  fence,  and  that 
the  land  to  the  right  of  this  line  is  occupied  by  oatF,  potatoes,  turnips, 
barley  and  corn.  Now.  it  is  evident  that  no  divisiun  !■  required  be- 
tweeti  these  patcbef,  and  that  consequently  a  great  saving  of  land  is 
effected,  noi  to  speak  of  the  eradication  of  all  kinds  of  weeds  that 
would  otherwise  have   grown,  had  fences  been  laid  down.     To  the 
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left  of  the  line  grow  wheat,  pasture  and  clocer — the  wheat  and  the 
clover  m  ist  be  prLiteuii:d  Inim  the  inroads  of  the  cattle,  grazing  in 
(No.  8.)  the  pasture  lof.  After  (No.  7,)  the  clover  lot  is  uleart^d,  the 
hurdle  fence  may  be  removed  in  whole  ar  in  part  and  give  the  cattle 
free  scope  over  both  lots.  In  the  same  way  divisions  may  be  run  at 
the  convenience  or  pleasure  of  tlie  faimer,  with  only  about  one  hun- 
dred a  '(I  twenty  rotts  of  hurdle  fence,  which  would  he  sufficient  for 
a  farm  of  eigli'v  anres.  How  much  more  rational  such  a  mode  of 
enclosing  would  be  to  tbe  dtmbrotia  and  lumtrous  system  which  now 
prevails.  On  some  eighty  acre  lots  there  is  more  oak  used  in  fences 
than  would  build  sevtia)  ships  of  the  line! 
so:)  rEMCKS. 
In  I'e'm'^,  =od  fence  is  the  common  enclosure  of  the  country.  Sod 
fences  might  be  introduced  with  advantage  into  prairies,  where  there 
is  a  deficiency  of  wouii.  Th  -e  fen'cs  are  made  in  the  form  of  a 
wal',  ihree  feet  broad  at  the  botton',  and  tapering  to  nbout  18  or  20 
inches  at  top,  'I  hey  are  raised  to  a  iieight  of  about  five  feet.  Sods 
as  thick  as  hey  can  be  raised  are  placed  on  both  sides,  and  the  mid- 
dle filled  up  with  earth.  B"'h  sides  are  carried  up  in  the  same  way, 
layer  upon  layer,  until  the  wall  atiains  to  the  desired  height.  Furze 
or  whin  is  sown  on  the  top.*  In  a  short  time  these  sod  will  become 
one  solid  mass.  Like  the  clay  wall  they  are  easily  constracled,  and 
though  not  quiie  so  durable,  '!'■  y  can  be  built  at  lees  expense  and 
trouble,  and  where  clay  cannot  be  had. 

WIRE  FENCK. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written,  and  that  to  so  good  a  pur- 
pose, "'I,  wire  fence,  that  liitle  new  can  be  elicited.  Some  main- 
tain that  wire  fence  must  become  the  fence  of  the  country. 

To  this  we  demur.  These  fences  have  none  of  the  essentials  for 
good  enclosures — they  afibrd  no  shelter — Ihe  materials  used  are  SO 
light  and  attenuated  aa  to  form  hij  "airy  nothing"  in  the  eyes  of 
caltte.  They  miyht  be  u-ed,  however,  for  interior  fences  for  guard- 
ing in  sheep  with  yi  at  ■id>ac  "^i-,  ^nd  like  the  hurdle  fence,  tliey 
can  be  made  moveable.  The  wire  fence  would  look  very  pretty 
around  the  homestead  of  our  farmers. 

•ii^ls  Jimbtful  if  the  British  ftirso  would  grow  in  tlifs  nountrj,  but  l.liere  islibUo  doubt 
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Wire  fences,  where  they  have  been  introduced  into  Europe,  have 
been  found  unsatisfactory.  Whetlier  they  may  answer  a  good  pur- 
pose in  this  country  is  yet  to  be  proved.  Let  them,  however.  Lave  a 
fair  trial,  a  fair  field,  and  no  favor. 

Fogo,  Allegan  Co,,  September,  1851. 
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Delivered  befwe  the  Mkhigan  State  Affriadtuml  Sockly,  at  its   Third 
Annual  Fair,  held  at  Detroit,  Sept.  24t/i,S6tA.aud  26th,  ]851. 


That  the  ]inea  had  fallen  to  him  in  pleasant  places,  and  that  he  had ' 
a  goodly  heritage,  were  subjects  of  congratulation  with  the  Eoyal 
Psalmist  of  Israel,  gratefully  acknowledged  and  beautifully  expressed 
in  one  of  those  out-pourings  of  the  imagination,  which  have  come 
down  to  us  in  the  pages  of  scripture,  and  whose  hold  upon  the  hu- 
man affections  is  as  powerful  now  as  in  the  brightest  days  of  the  cho- 
sen people  of  God.  And  where  is  the  American  who  does  not  fee] 
tha  his  country  offers  goodly  heritages  and  pleasant  places,  and' 
equally,  too,  to  all  who  seek '  them,  from  the  shores  where  our  fath- 
ers first  commenced  their  stern  contest  with  nature,  to  that  distant 
ocean,  which  their  descendants  have  reached  by  like  trials  and  exer- 
tions, and  which  separate  ns  from  the  islands  and  continent  of  Asia? 
And  nowhere  are  higher  rewards  offered  to  human  industry  and  en- 
terprise, aa  well  by  the  physical  as  by  the  moral  and  political  advan- 
tages within  our  reach,  than  meet  us  at  every  step  of  our  progress 
upon  our  own  beautiful  Peninsula.  Around  us  is  one  of  those  pleas- 
ant places,  one  of  those  ffoodly /teriloffes.  Few  positions  present  more 
objects  of  agreeable  contemplation,  than  does  the  very  spot  where 
this  assemblage  is  now  convened,  in  peace  and  prosperity,  not  to  cel- 
ebrate a  victory  nor  to  extol  a  conqueror,  but  to  commune  together 
upon  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  that  can  engage  the  human 
attention.  Above  us  and  below  ns  are  vast  internal  seas,  uneqalled 
on  the  face  of  the  globe,  stretching  away  to  other  regions,  distribu- 
ting their  bounties  far  and  wide,  and  already  bearing  rich  products. 
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"corn  Bs  the  sand  of  tbesea,"  from  the  great  granery  of  the  North- 
West,  to  supply  the  wants  of  otber  portions  of  the  world,  less  favor- 
ed by  nature,  or  more  harshly  ruled  by  maa. 

The  solitude  of  the  forest,  hut  yesterday  bo  appalling  from  its  very 
intensity,  is  now  broken  by  the  busy  hum  of  human  nduatry;  and 
wind  and  steam  have  united  their  power,  and  have  penetrated  the  most 
secluded  recesses,  in  search  of  the  objects  and  the  rewards  of  energy 
Mid  perseverance.  But  who  so  bold  a^  to  venture  to  set  bounds  to  the 
prodttotive  extent  of  this  gieat  theatre  of  human  exertion,  or  to  foretell 
how  far  and  how  fast  will  be  its  progress?  The  future  baffles  all 
calculation,  as  the  past  has  out-stnpped  all  anticipation. 

But  our  business  is  with  the  present,  and. our  noble  river  is  too 
prominent  an  object  in  the  landscape  of  o\ir  "j^ood  v  heriiage,"  to 
be  passed  by  without  remark.  Uniting  the  Upper  Lakes  with  Lake 
Erie,  it  flows  between  them  in  a  course  of  many  miles,  forming  by  its 
estension,  the  small  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  presenting  marked  features 
of  beauty  and  of  magnitude,  which  arrest  the  attention  of  tlie  most 
careless  observer,  and  minislerinjr,  also,  to  the  he  ilih  and  wants  of 
eur  city,  while  ministering  to  the  wants  of  a  commerce  already  great, 
though  born  of  yesterday,  and  destined  to  take  its  place,  and  ere  long, 
too,  among  the  proudest  monuments  of  human  enterprise.  With  a 
current  deep,  bioad  and  gentle,  this  great  stream  recalls  the  tribute 
of  Denham  to  the  Thames,  far  more  appropriate  to  the  American 
■than  to  the  English  river — 

Its  depth  is  sufficient  for  all  (he  vessels  that  navigate  the  lakes,  while 
its  broad  expanse  end  the  mighty  volume  of  water  it  receives  and 
pours  out,  announce  it  as  one  of  the  great  arteries  of  the  earth, 
formed  to  maintain  thatcircalaion,  which  is  essential,  as  well  to  the 
order  of  nature,  as  to  the  commiinicatioa  and  with  it  the  improve- 
ment and  civilization  of  ihe  human  family.  It  possesses  one  peculiar 
and  invaluable  feature — it  is  subject  to  no  periodical  elevation  nor  de- 
pression. As  it  is  to-day,  so  is  it,  with  slight  variations,  at  all  times. 
The  failing  of  the  rain  and  the  melting  of  the  snows,  whijh  else- 
where cause  the  streams  to  overflow  their  banks  and  to  carry  terror 
^d  distress  in  their  impetuous  course,  are  rendered  harmless  by  the 
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great  reservoirs  above  us,  whieh  equalize  tlie  supply  and  the  demand, 
and  thus  prevent  some  of  the  worst  effects  of  the  extremes  of  wet 
and  dry  seasons. 

There  is  no  need  that  I  should  recapitulate  the  rewards  that  our 
Peninsula  has  already  secured  to  tbosegto  icAom  the  lines  have  fallen 
here,  and  that  it  continues  to  offer  to  all'who  seek  comfort  and  inde- 
pendence from  the  life  of  the  husbandmen,  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances  of  soil,  of  climate,  and  of  position,  that  can  excite  the 
hopes  of  the  emigrant  or  stimulate  his  exertions.  And  the  progress 
and  prosperity  that  mark  our  whole  district  of  country,  furnish  the  bes* 
commentary  on  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  society,  and  its  capacity 
to  provide  for  them  easily  and  abundantly,  and  with  pride  and  grat- 
ification may  we  point  to  our  own  city,  spread  out  before  us,  and 
which  is  becoming  every  day  more  worthy  of  its  splendid  na- 
tural situation,  and  of  its  claims  to  be  one  of  the  principal  marts  of 
business  in  all  this  extensive  region.  Its  noble  .and  capacious  har- 
bor, its  intermediary  position  between  the  upper  and  the  lower  Lakes, 
commanding  the  communication  between  them,  its  relation  to  the 
great  wheat-growing  portions  of  the  State,  of  much  of  which  it  is 
the  natural  commercial  depot;  and  the  enterprise,  capital  and  indus- 
try already  accumulated  and  m  active  operation  within  its  limits,  suf- 
ficiently explains  the  causes  of  lis  present  prosperity,  and  justify  the 
most  sanguine  expectation  of  its  future  progress.  All  the  signs  of  a 
prosperous  community  are  around  us,  and  yet  how  short  the  period, 
since  this  very  place  was  the  advanced  post  of  civilisation,  with 
scarcely  a  white  m'in  between  here  and  the  Pacific  ocean — -a  secla- 
ded  nook  in  the  gi  eat  primeval  forest  which  extended  across  the  con- 
tinent, apparently  impervious  to  human  civilivation,  and  sheltering  in 
its  recesses  a  fierce  and  intractable  foe.  who  defended  his  heritage 
with  constancy  and  courage,  adding  the  cruelty  of  man  to  the  obsta- 
cles of  nature.  But  a  few  brief  years  have  passed  away — briefer 
wid  briefer  they  appear  as  me  oil  on — since  a  war  party  of  In- 
dians issued  from  the  forest  and  pJa  n^,  1  emselves  between  the  spot 
where  this  assemblage  is  n  w  1  en  n  o  he  reminiscence  of  a  by- 
gone incident — removed  fi-  m  u  ah  by  he  march  of  events  than 
by  the  progress  of  lime — ani  h  h  b  ed  portion  of  the  town, 
marked  tlieir  irruption  by  on    of    ho  a  !    ds  cf  blood,  which  have 
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■made  the  history  of  our  froatier  a  record  of  trials  and  sufferings, 
without  a  parallel  in  the  progress  of  society,  It  is  difficult  for  him 
who  addresses  you  under  circumstances  so  pleasant  and  prosperous, 
to  realize  that  he  heard  the  silence  of  the  little  village  broken  by  the 
discharge  of  the  Indian  rifles,  and  to  describe  the  alarm  which  pre- 
vailed, as  the  strength  of  the  party  was  unknown,  and  the  country 
was  left  defenceless,  the  troops  having  beea  sent  away  to  tafee  part 
in  the  opcraiions  on  the  Niagara  frontier.  But  the  energy  of  the  in- 
habitants, few  and  exposed  as  they  were — most  of  them  the  descea- 
dants  of  the  original  Frenoh  settlerii — supplied  the  place  of  numbers 
and  experience,  and  the  foe  was  driven  from  the  settlement  to  his 
native  haunts  m  the  forest,  but  not  without  a  conflict  with  one  of  the 
■ranging -par ties,  almost  within  hearing  of  the  town,  and  there  is  a 
small  remnant  of  those  bia*e  and  faithlu!  citizens — faithful  at  all 
times — fioldtds  in  danger— whomi  now  see  near  me,  making  pait 
of  this  great  lasemblage,  ^nd  whom  1  fhen  saw  still  nearei,  making 
part  of  the  patriotic  b  md,  who  ft  aely  oftered  then  sei vices  in  that  hour 
of  pen!,  and  who  will  recollect  the  teiroi  in'ipired  by  ourretuin,  as  the 
scalp  halloo  was  raised  fay  some  of  oui  Indian  hunters  to  indn,ate 
the  suei.ess  ot  thu  part^  and  broke  the  silence  of  the  twdight  with 
that  teniln,  sound  which  onci  heard  is  never  forgotten  lud  which 
tells  the  tale  of  blojd  before  the  bleeding  tiopiuea  and  the  vicUinous 
party  present  themselves  Whether  the  signal  w^s  Irom  friend  or 
foe  the  hjpless  women  and  chddten — whose  husbands  ind  fathers 
had  gone  out  to  defend  them — had  no  meins  ot  knowing  and  in 
the  terribli,  uncerti  nty  many  oi  them  embatkLd  in  oanots  and  fled 
for  safety  to  the  Cinadian  shore  Humm  niture  is  seldom  dest  ned 
(p  a  more  severe  trial  than  such  a  state  of  doubt  brings  with  it. 
■Happily,  the  return  of  their  friends  removed  their  apprehensions  and 
secured  iheir  safely.  And  such  incidents  are  characteristic  of  fron- 
tier life;  and  whea  they  shall  have  been  hallowed  by  time  and  tradi- 
tional associations,  they  will  constitute  the  romance  of  Indian  his- 
tory, showing  the  struggles  and  sufferings  which  our  settlements 
'have  encountered  in  their  long  and  painful  march  from  the  rook  of 
Plymouth  and  the  heachaf  Jamestown  to  the  shores  of  that  distant 
■ocean,  where  our  fathers'  fiagandourown  isuowplaHted,  and  where 
American  inslitutions  and  American  enterprises  are  doing  that  deed 
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of  powe  and  p  o^^  e  whose  consequences  no  maa  can  contemplate 
without  ad  n     t    n 

Those  who  i  e  cu  o  s  in  the  statistics  of  our  territorial  progress, 
have  ^ven  us  c  Iculatio  s  of  its  animal  average  rate;  but  without 
seeking  p  ec  s  on  n  a  subject  scarcely  admitting  it,  we  know  that 
though  somet  mes  eta  ded,  and  sometimes  accelerated,  by  peculiar 
circumstauces  o  r  ma  h  has  been  onward  from  the  landing  of  the 
forlora  hope  of  a  at  on  when  they  exchanged  the  perila  of  the  sea 
for  the  greater  perils  that  awaited  them  in  the  new  world  they  were 
entering,  down  to  our  own  day.  But  old  tUnge  are  passing  away,  and 
that  moral  energy  which  seems  to  be  operating  with  renewed  vigor 
in  the  great  departments  of  life,  intellectual  and  physical,  and  which 
has  made  our  age  emphatically  the  age  of  progress,  is  exerting  its 
power  on  our  capacity  for  expansion,  and  is  now  urging  us  forward 
in  our  great  mission  of  repletdshi-nf/  the  earSi  and  subduing  it,  with  a 
rapidity  which  fiads  no  example  in  the  history  of  our  own  or  of  any 
other  country.  From  the  steps  of  an  infant  we  have  assumed  the 
pace  of  a  giant,  and  are  walking  ihrmigh  Hw  land,  in  ilte  length  of  il 
and  in  the  hreadik  of  it,  with  a  rate  of  progress  scarcely  less  unex- 
pected to  ourselves  than  astonisMng  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  who  are 
regarding  these  new  efforts  with  an  interest  rarely  felt  in  the  concerns 
of  other  nations,  and  which  shows  the  mighty  effects  they  may  pro- 
duce upon  the  destiny  of  mankind. 

Already  have  we  crossed  the  continent  and  established  an  empire 
upon  the  great  shores  of  the  ocean  of  the  west,  and  have  laid  the 
foundation — and  broadly  and  deeply  too — of  freedom,  religion  and 
civiliaation,  ia  regions  acquired  but  yesterday,  but  which,  till  then, 
had  been  shut  out  from  all  improvement — held  and  governed  as  they 
were  by  indolence  and  ignorance.  The  impress  of  our  race  is  now 
marked  in  ineffaceable  characters  upon  a  vast  outline,  and  the  mterme- 
diate  space  will  be  filled  up  with  an  energy  which  foreshadows  what 
we  shall  do,  by  what  we  have  done.  The  mountain,  the  forest,  the 
desert,  present  themselves  to  the  indomitable  emigrant,  not  as  barriers 
which  say  to  him,  "Thus  far  shall  tliou  go,  and  no  farther,"  but  as 
obstacles  tobeoveroomeby  efforts  more  vigorously  renewed  as  the  dif- 
ficulties are  augmented.  And  along  the  line  of  a  nation's  march, 
tmud  fierce  and  hosdle  savages,  over  arid  and  naked,  herbless  and 
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treeless  plains,  and  rugged  raountFiiiious  oliffs  and  defiles,  mnn  goes 
not  alouH — but  woman,  witii  lier  power  to  endure,  a'ld  lier  will  to 
exet't  it,  where  her  afflictions  are  engaged  accompanies  him  in  his 
toilsome  journey,  to  augment  his  joys,  and  by  tik  ng  pji  t  m  hia  sor 
rows,  to  lighten  them.  Broa  1 — boundless  almost — la  the  theatre 
offered  to  our  esertJons — gigaatio  in  its  teaturos  lite  the  ponlinent 
■we  inhabit — fur  different  from  those  regions  of  the  old  world  fimi 
liar  to  us  from  infancy,  and  forever  meraotdble  as  the  scenea  of 
mighty  oocuTjenuea,  connected  with  the  oiigin  and  eatly  progress  of 
the  human  race.  In  those  countries  of  the  east — foimerly  the  era 
die,  and  now  the  tomb  of  civiliaation — events  were  compressed  with 
in  a  narrow  compass,  and  the  limited  space  withm  whioh  tht,y  pass 
ed  seems  utterly  dispropoitioned  to  the  extent  they  occupy  m  the 
history  of  the  world,  and  to  the  influence  they  have  exei  ted  upon  ita 
destiny.  The  breadth  ot  our  own  Peninsula  is  greater  than  the  di- 
rect distance  from  ihe  land  of  Goshen,  the  residence  of  the  children 
of  Israel  upon  the  Nile,  to  Palestine,  the  land  of  promise,  and  the 
object  of  tlieir  migration;  and  through  their  journey,  by  Divine 
command,  was  circuitous,  still  the  desert  where  they  wandered  is  less 
in  extent  than  several  States  of  our  Union,  end  onrs  among  the  num- 
ber. 

If  the  little  bands  of  self-devoted  exiles  have  become  a  great  peo- 
ple, not  leas  wonderful  bus  been  the  increase  of  the  means  of  human 
subsistence,  by  which  our  own  augmenting  numbers  have  been  sup- 
plied, aad  which  is  pouring  its  contributions  into  other  and  less  fa- 
vored regions  of  the  globe.  History  tells  us  that  during  the  starving 
time — a  period  of  famine,  marked  by  that  terrible  epithet — the  colo- 
nists of  Jamestown  were  supplied  with  food  from  the  bodies  of  their 
friends  who  had  sunk  under  the  caJamilies  to  which  they  were  ei- 
posed;  and  we  are  assared  by  tradition,  that  the  granary  of  the  Pu- 
ritan fathers  had  at  one  time  but  five  kernels  of  corn  for  each  indi- 
yidual  composing  the  expatriated  colony,  now  become  the  millions  of 
New  England.  Bat,  like  the  widow's  meal,  the  scanty  store,  by  the 
fclesaing  of  God,  failed  not.  I  have  said  upon  another  occasion — 
but  the  circnmstance  is  so  striking  and  characteristic  that  I  mast  re- 
peat it  here — that  I  have  often  conversed  with  a  venentble  relaiive, 
■ffho  was  a  cotemporarj  of  Peregrine  White,  the  first  child  born  to 
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the  Pilgrims  after  tlieir  arrival  on  this  continent  What  an  almost 
appaling  idea  does  this  simple  far.t  present  of  the  progress  and  pros- 
pects of  this  vast  Republican  Empire!  Bu.t  onehfe  passed  away  be- 
tween the  first  and  latest  born  of  one  of  its  greatest  commnnitiea — 
between  its  iof  tiicy  and  its  maturity — between  its  wealtnesa,  almost 
without  hope,  and  its  p  iwcr,  almost  without  limits — between  its  gra- 
nary, holding  a  few  kernels  of  corn,  and  all  its  vast  "store-houses," 
■whose  content?,  like  those  of  Pliaroah's,  we  may  leave  numbering, 
for  ikey  are  without  number^  but  which  supply  kingdoms  with  abund- 
ance, and  send  plenty  where  the  harvest  follows  not  the  seed-time, 
and  where  famine  seeks  to  establish  an  empire,  displaying  its  power 
by  its  victims,  and  not  by  il"  subjects — by  the  dead,  and  not  by  the 

The  first  want  ot  man  is  food,  and  his  first  care  is  to  supply  it 
The  rude  modes  ot  a^rii.ulture  oiiginally  prevailmg  have  giidually 
given  way  to  impioved  systems  combmmg  sound  theoretical  prmci 
pies  with  enlarged  c^peiience  and  observation  In  the  di&pcnsation 
of  nature,  an  increasing  population  always  ptessea  upon  the  means  of 
subsistence,  and  if  the  supply  does  not  augment  with  the  demand, 
■famine,  and  the  terrible  evik  it  brrags  in  its  tram,  will  soon  (,ome  to 
teach  an  ignorant,  or  oppre"sed  or  improvident  community  that  it 
is  the  province  of  nature  to  mmistei  to  the  wants  of  man  by  aiding 
his  exertions,  and  not  to  minister  to  his  mdolence  by  i  endenng  theni 
unnecessary.  For  wise  puiposes,  no  doubt,  theie  ire  regions  of  er- 
huberant  fertility,  where  articles  of  food  may  be  obtained  without 
culture,  as  there  are  others  of  irreclaimable  sterility,  where  no  indus- 
try can  conquer  the  obstacles  of  soil  and  climate,  and  render  these 
stricken  portions  of  the  earth  desirable  residences  for  the  human 
family.  Biitinthi,  natural  asinthemor-il  woild  the  sj stem  of  crea- 
tion is  one  of  oompeusafions — good  and  e>il  go  hand  m  hand  to- 
gether. Where  man  lives  without  t^ertion  oi  industry  !ie  lives 
without  virtue  or  intelligence  and  dies  as  indifferent  to  the  future  as 
he  has  been  to  the  past  But  where  necessity — his  real  friend,  though 
sometimes  apparently  a  stern  ohc — requires  him  to  labor,  he  attains 
his  true  position,  and  fulfills  his  true  destiny  by  the  proper  employ- 
ment of  his  faGultics,  physical  and  moral,  and  by  their  nobler  devel- 
opment, which  is  sure  to  follow.  Experience  has  shown  that  in  the 
33 
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temperate  zones  of  the  eartb,  where  industry  is  essential  to  subsist- 
ence, and  where  its  rewards  are  ample,  there  only  the  human  race 
have  attained  their  true  position,  and  have  advanced  in  that  career 
of  intelligence  and  improvement  marked  out  by  the  Creator,  and  the 
limits  of  which  are  known  to  Him  alone.  The  great  deeds,  the  great 
names,  the  great  discoveries  of  the  world  are  there,  telling  in  lan- 
guage BOt  to  be  misunderstood,  that  there  is  an  intimate  connection 
between  the  progress  of  the  human  faculties,  and  the  motives  for 
their  exertion. 

To  increase  the  quantity  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  agricultur- 
al products,  suited  to  the  subsistence  of  man,  and  with  as  little  labor 
as  is  compatible  with  the  object,  should  be  the  great  effort  of  intelli- 
gent agriculturists.  The  progress  of  tillage  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting chapters  in  the  whole  record  of  human  society.  Its  origin  is 
lost  in  the  obscurity  of  time,  and  fable  has  usurped  the  place  of  au- 
thentic history.  That  the  food  of  man,  in  his  primitive  state,  was 
the  spontaneous  products  of  the  earth,  we  are  equally  assured  by 
scripture  and  by  reason.  It  would  be  a  curious  subject  of  inquiry 
to  ascertain,  if  the  means  were  in  our  power,  the  various  steps  by 
which  the  acorn  yielded  its  place  to  more  palatable  and  succulent 
food,  and  finally  to  the  cereal  grains,  and  to  bread,  their  best  form, 
the  great  staple  of  human  support.  But  the  arts  of  destruction  have 
always  exerted  so  much  more  power  over  the  imagination,  than  those 
of  preservation,  that  while  battles  and  battle-fields  and  conquerors 
crowd  every  page  of  history,  till  they  have  become  almost  as  undis- 
tinguished as  their  victims,  we  are  compelled  to  grope  our  way 
amid  the  mist  of  fable  and  tradition,  in  a  vain  search  after  the  pro- 
gress of  the  human  intellect,  in  these  discoveries  and  improvements, 
which  make  an  essential  part  of  civilization  itself,  and  many  of  which 
must  have  been  as  early  in  their  introduction,  as  they  have  proved 
general  in  their  use.  The  moralist  and  the  philosopher  have  equally 
exposed  the  tendency  and  the  folly  of  this  love  of  military  glory;  but 
It  is  deeply  enrooted  in  human  nature,  and  operates  as  powerfully  at 
this  day  as  in  the  earlist  times,  wlien  a  plastic  mythology  gave  to  the 
victorious  destroyer  a  niche,  a  statue  and  an  altar  in  the  Pantheon 
of  the  Gods. 
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It  were  a  rash  attempt  to  underlake  to  set  limits  to  the  produetive 
power  of  the  earth.  It  has  been  greatJy  increased  by  human  know- 
ledge and  labor,  and  the  diiGovtries  of  modern  science,  and  espe- 
cially of  chemistry,  have  still  further  enlarged  its  sphere,  and  prom- 
ise yet  more  beneficial  results  for  the  future.  We  know  but  liilli;  of 
the  agriculture  of  the  ancients.  The  scattered  notices  of  it,  which 
have  survived  the  lapse  of  time,  are  meagre  and  ucsatis factory,  and 
certainly  inspire  but  little  respect  for  the  practice  or  practical  philos- 
ophy of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Tile  twelve  yoke  of  osen  that 
Eliaha  left  in  the  furrow,  when  called  to  a  higher  duty,  furnish  a  very 
unfavorable  commeutai'y  upon  the  quality  of  the  Jewish  slock,  as  well 
as  upon  the  instruments  of  lillage,  which  required  such  a  prodigious 
waste  of  animal  labor. 

For  ages  agricuiiure  was  stationary,  and  probably  advanced  but 
little  from  the  time  Virgil  wrote  his  Qeorgies,  till  the  last  century. 
We  are  told  by  the  best  authority,  that  in  Scotland,  within  one  hund- 
red years,  ''  there  were  no  rofadon  of  crops;  fallows  were  unknowa 
except  in  one  or  two  couniies;  the  processes  and  implements  of  hus- 
bandry were  alike  wretched;  the  occupiers  were  in  extreme  poverty, 
and  famines  were  every  now  and  then  occurring,  that  sometimes  liud 
waste  extensive  districts."  That  "the  returns  were  about  three 
times  the  seed,"  and  that  so  late  as  1727,  "a  field  of  wheat  of  eight 
acres,  in  the  vicinity  of  Eiingburgh,  was  considered  so  great  a  curi- 
osity that  it  excited  the  attention  of  the  whole  neighborliood,  and 
that  numbers  of  persons  came  from  a  great  distance  to  see  iL"  And 
if  such  was  the  cotidilion  of  one  of  the  most  enlightened  countries 
of  Europe,  we  may  well  believe,  what  indeed  was  the  fact,  that  else- 
where the  stiite  of  agriculture  wasequaily  deplorable  and  degrading; 
and  well  is  it  for  the  cause  of  humanity  that  improved  syslems  of 
tillage  have  been  adopted,  and  the  quantity  of  food  greatly  increased 
to  meet  the  augmenting  demand  of  an  enlarged  population,  and  thua 
spare  lis  from  famines  like  those,  which  were  the  scourge  of  the  world 
in  ancient  and  medieeval  times. 

The  causes  which  led  to.  the  rapid  improvement  of  agriculture  m 
portions  of  Europe,  after  it  had  been  stationary  for  centuries,  I  i^ball 
not  detain  you  by  investigating.  They  are  connected  with  the  gen- 
eral progess  of  opinion,   the  melioration  of  politjcal  instiiuiions,  the 
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wonderful  advance  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  especially  in  those 
which  relate  to  husbandry,  and  with  the  new  spirit  of  iiitercourss 
which  has  brought  the  nations  of  the  earth  much  closer  together, 
and  made  them  much  naore  useful  than  at  any  former  period  in  their 
history. 

Time  and  reason  ha^e  banished,  not  all  indee(!,  but  many  of  the 
idle  and  superstitions  notions,  which  once  prevailed,  and  which  im- 
peded both  the  theory  and  the  prHCtice  of  husbandry.  Men  trust 
more  to  their  own  observation,  and  to  the  deductions  of  enlightened 
science,  and  less  to  those  legacies  of  a  dark  period,  which  so  long 
held  in  bondage  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  The  moon  is  left  (o  per- 
form the  proper  functions  assigned  to  her  by  the  Creator  in  the  fir- 
mament of  Heaven,  and  is  relieved  from  that  supremacy  over  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  which  made  her  the  great  calendar  of  the  far- 
mer, and  gave  to  her  various  phases  moi'e  power  over  the  world  of 
vegetation,  than  climate,  soil,  or  cultivation. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  increase  of  agricultural  products  is 
the  important  question  of  their  relative  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of 
human  subsistence;  and  both  of  these  interesting  objects  of  inquiry 
have  recently  engaged  the  attention  of  able  and  scientific  observers, 
and  the  progress  of  the  investigation  has  been  equally  honorable  to 
them,  and  satisfactory  to  all,  who  take  an  interest  in  this  great  de- 
partment of  human  concern.  Researches  into  the  true  principles  of 
vegetable  physiology  have  been  pursued  with  admirable  judgment 
and  sueceas,  and  have  opened  to  us  new  and  enlarged  views  of  the 
structure,  and  organization  of  plants,  and  of  the  supplies  accessary 
to  their  growth  and  subsistence,  as  well  as  of  those  they  furnish  for  the 
support  ol  man. 

And  it  is  here  that  chemistry,  especially  by  the  improved  process- 
es of  analysis,  has  shown  itself  the  efficient  handmaid  of  agriculture. 
It  has  taught  us  that  the  incombustible  or  inorganic  portion  of  plants — 
the  ashes,  small  indeed,  not  exceeding  two  per  cent  in  weight,  but 
essential  in  the  economy  of  vegetation — is  derived  from  the  soil; 
while  the  organic  portion,  the  carbon,  the  hydrogen,  the  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  are  imbibed  by  the  roots  and  leaves,  and  conveyed  by  the 
proper  vessels  m  a  manner  unknown  to  us,  to  every  part  of  the  plant. 
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and  incorporated  by  assimilation  with  the  new  body  into  which  they 

How  far  these  inquiries  may  be  extended,  and  to  what  hidden  op- 
erations of  nature  they  may  ultimately  coudnot  us  in  the  progress  of 
huma.n  linowledge,  it  were  rash  to  undertake  even  to  conjecture. 
That  we  have  not  reached  the  boundary,  wbich  divides  what  maybe 
known  from  what  must  be  unknowE,  is  evident  from  all  that  is  daily 
passing  around  us  in  the  world  of  matter.  The  limit  may  be  far 
distant,  and  no  doubt  important  developments  will  hereafter  reward 
the  aeol  and  industry  of  philoaophioal  inquiries,  and  perhaps  give  us 
plain  viewi  where   we  have  now  but  imperfect  glimpses,  of  Jeho- 

h     k    gd  All  tl  1  wisely  concealed  from  us,  that 

p  p  dlpl      ymyb     equally  repressed.     But  we 

n  y     f  1}  m     th     m    y    i  th    final  causes,  and  of  the  secon- 

d    y    g  1       wh   I  g  th       St  creation  of  God,  and  pre- 

1  t  d  f  1  h  m  y  1  w  rks  by  which  the  elemeuts  of 
destruction  are  forever  pressing  upon  those  of  preservation,  but  can 
never  pass  the  limits  prescribed  to  them  by  Him,  who  has  assigned 
to  each  its  proper  functions  in  the  economy  of  nature,  and  has  made 
these  hostile  principles  to  contribute  to  universal  order,  if  ever  made 
known,  will  probably  only  be  made  known  in  another  and  a  big-her 
state  of  existence.  In  the  whole  range  of  the  visible  cieation  thei-e 
is  no  brighter  spot  than  this  for  the  eye  of  mail  to  rest  upon,  nor  one 
where  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  is  more  wonderfully  displayed.  The 
original  impulsive  power  and  the  power  of  gravitation  are  so  com- 
bined, as  to  retain  the  planetary  bodies  in  their  orbits,  and  to  con- 
duct them  along  their  tiat-kless  paths  in  the  heavens  with  unerring 
precision.  Theie  they  have  been  and  are,  and  there  they  will  be  till 
their  great  woilv  is  ended  And  yet  how  admirable  the  adaptation 
by  which  these  mighty  ma  ^ei  are  guided  and  controlled,  and  the 
agencies  in  opeiatLon  balanced  and  restrained.  The  predominance 
of  one  would  biLng  these  worlds  together,  involving  by  their  contact 
the  utter  destruction  of  our  system,  while  that  of  the  other  would 
release  them  from  the  bonds  of  mutual  dependence,  and  send  tbem 
to  wander  in  the  boundless  regions  of  space,  where  even  the  human 
imagination  could  not  follow  thi  m  in  their  endless  career.  And  the 
same  wisdom  is  displayed  in  the  natural  operations  around  us,  and 
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in  the  raitlstof  which  our  life  is  jiaasing.  A  chang-e  in  the  constiln- 
ent  prinuipltis  of  the  atraosplitre,  an  undue  auperiority  of  one  of  its 
elements,  would  render  it  unfit  for  respiration,  and  incapable  of  per- 
forming the  functions  nssignud  to  it.  Fire,  water,  animals,  plants,  the 
whole  economy  of  nature  indeed,  would  feel  the  effects  of  such  a 
modification,  and  of  the  revotndon  it  would  bring  with  it.  The  ocean 
and  the  atmosphere  are  kept  within  their  rebpective  Hmits;  Tain  and 
sunshine  follow  each  other  in  beautiful  succession,  and  the  whole  or- 
der of  the  universe  is  maiiitttiued  by  this  combination  of  antagonistic 
principles,  thus  harmoniously  blended,  and  made  to  work  in  unison 
together.  It  is  not  the  wisdom  of  man,  but  the  ordination  of  God, 
which  sets  bounds  to  the  fecundity  of  insect  life,  and  spares  us  from 
inflictions  like  those  which  visited  Egypt,  when  her  proud  monarch 
hardened  his  heart  against  the  divine  command.  What  would  avail 
liuman  might  if  the  barriers  against  indefinite  muki plication  were 
broken  down,  alid  if  the  locusts  should  coi-er  thefaceof  the  earth,  so 
tkal  there  should  Temiin  no  green  tldngf  In  such  a  warfare,  powerless 
would  be  hum.in  strength  against  ati  enemy  whose  numbers  would 
mock  to  scorn  the  efforts  of  man.  And  thus  the  hail,  or  tbe  wind, 
or  the  rain,  if  not  held  in  check  by  a  superior  power,  would  rule  the  as- 
cendant, and  scatter  destruction  over  the  fair  face  of  aalitrc.  But  a 
far  mightier  than  they  has  set  bounds  to  their  destroying  agencies, 
and  each  furnishes  its  eootribulion  of  good  to  the  great  work  of  all. 
The  impressive  language  of  reproof  addressed  by  the  Almighty 
to  Job  may  be  addressed  to  every  son  of  Adam:  "Where  wast  thou 
when  I  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth?  Declare,  if  thou  hast  un- 
derstanding." "Wheii  the  morning  starssang  together,  and  all  the 
eons  of  God  shouted  for  joy?"  The  human  faculties  are  bewildered 
in  the  contemplntion  of  the  wonderful  power  of  the  Creator,  and  still 
the  more  as  it  is  made  known  to  us  by  a  knowledge  of  his 
works;  by  the  knowledge  that  there  are  worlds  of  animated  beings 
around  us,  forever  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  hut  each  enjoying  his 
alloted  share  of  happiness;  while  far  beyond  us,  in  the  regions  of 
space,  are  those  shining  orbs,  whose  object,  to  our  vision,  is  only  to 
deck  the  sky  with  glittering  points,  but  which  reason  and  analogy 
equally  teach  us  are  destined  to  far  nobler  ends,  to  the  performance 
of  important  functions  in  the  great  scheme  of  creation,  ond  probably 
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peopled  witli  intelligent  beings,  perhaps  belter  fitted  than  we  are  to 
compreliend  these  miracles  of  creatine  power— a  power  felt  in  the 
regions  of  illiraitahle  space  equally  inaccessible  to  human  vision  and 
to  the  efforte  of  the  human  comprehension. 


The  researches  of  modern  chemistry  have  been  Euccessfully  diieeted 
to  two  objects  of  inquiry,  equally  essential  to  a  just  and  rational  view 
of  the  true  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture.  One  is  the  elements, 
which  furnish  the  proper  nutriment  to  the  animal  system,  and  the 
other  the  plants,  in  which  this  pabulum  of  life  is  most  abundantly 
found.  Experiments,  skillfully  directed  and  steadily  pursued,  have 
already  conducted  us  far  in  this  interesting  field  of  investigation;  and 
Btrange  is  it  that  it  has  been  but  recently  explored  in  the  real  spirit 
of  inducdve  philosophy.  Scarcely  a  century  h*is  elapsed  since  much' 
has  been  known  of  the  true  structure  of  plants;  and  many  important 
points  of  vegetable  physiology,  even  among  those  most  acceasable  to 
daily  obaervat  yt        Id       !bt     dipte      Ghmty 

has  been  far  I  h     1  tl  d  t  ly  w  th  tb       m 

mencement  of  tb     [  t        t    y  h  t      mm  tl    t  ft 

advancement,  wh      th    1  b         f        1}  d  tl      i         l^       ^ 

duetion  reacu  di;fmtlhd      fthll         Is       db  q 

it  the  dignity    f  t   b  t    g       t  1        t     fh       mf    t    f 

man,  than  to     t       k     wi  dg      f  m    y    f  th    m    t      t  g    p 

erations  of  nat  A  d  t      by        tl      p  th  t  w  p    t 

to  obtain  just  conceptions  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  unde- 
composed  substances,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
may  be  called  elementary  principle.':,  and  by  whose  means  ail  living 
organized  bodies  are  constituted  and  perform  their  functions.  The 
boldness — the  blind  rashness  rather,  of  man,  leads  him  to  re- 
ject the  slow  process  of  following  nature,  step  by  step,  and  adding 
feet  after  fact  to  his  store  of  knowledge,  and  then  combining  these 
together,  and  deducing  such  generallaws,  as  it  may  be  given  to  him  to 
develop  and  comprehend.  For  centuries  the  theory  came  first  and 
then  facts  were  sought  to  support  it.     But  though  this  scientific  em- 
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pirlcism  is  not  yet  wholly  banislied,  it  is  yielding  to  a  more  rational 
spirit  of  investigation,  and  the  reward  has  been  found  in  that  won- 
derful advance  of  knowledge  in  the  natural  sciences,  which  has  made 
the  Bgein  which  we  hve  eminently  a  practical  one.  Our  first  busi- 
ness is  with  the  operiitions  of  nature,  and  after  that  with  their  causes 
and  effects.  And  it  is  obvious,  that  it  is  far  easier  to  penetrate"  the 
former  than  the  latter,  and  that  how  the  functions  of  ot^j,nized  mit- 
ter  go  on  ia  a  problem  of  easier  solution,  than  why  they  i^o  on  The 
general  process  of  vegetation  meets  us  at  every  step  of  life  and  ob- 
aervalioQ  and  experience  have  revealed  many  of  its  piinc  pies  We 
know  that  seeds  germinate,  that  the  sap  circulates,  and  that  the  body 
of  the  plant  is  gradually  developed  by  assimilation,  and  we  have 
asoertaiaed  many,  both  of  the  laws  and  of  the  organs,  by  which  these 
operations  are  conducted,  and  it  is  in  this  great  and  useful  £eld  of 
inquiry  that  our  labors  cao  be  most  successfully  ojEerted.  Ail  be- 
yond it  is  a  subject  of  speculation — of  deeply  interesting  speculation, 
indeed,  in  its  pursuit,  but  too  doubtful  in  its  result  to  encourage  us 
in  the  task  of  exploring  it  What  ere  the  means  by  which  ihe  gieat 
operutions  of  nature  are  conducted  through  the  vast  domain  of  crea- 
tion, and  by  which  the  principle  of  vitality,  animal  and  vegetable,  is 
infused  into  organic  matter,  by  which,  in  fact,  the  Almighty  Wilt 
does  its  work;  why,  for  example,  there  is  a  tendency  in  all  bodies  to- 
wards one  another,  agreeably  to  a  law  we  have  discovered  imd  de- 
nominated gravitation,  but  whose  mode  of  action  we  cannot  evea 
conjectme — these  aremq^uries,  which,  in  the  presentst^ateof  our  know- 
ledge, we  have  no  encouragemehl  lo  investigate.  Man,  and  iho  little 
experiments  he  can  make  in  the  narrow  circle  that  encompasses  him, 
sink  into  utter  insignificance  before  the  overpowering  coosideriitions 
that  lorcc  themselves  upon  us  in  the  contemplation  of  these  manifes- 
tations and  modiflcations  of  Almighty  Power.  Silence  beeomea  wis- 
dom. But  whatever  revelations  the  future  has  in  store  for  us,  it 
needs  none  to  tell  us,  that  the  clearer  becomes  our  vision  of  the  won- 
derful scheme  of  creation,  the  greater  will  be  our  admiration  of  the 
wisdoraaadgoodness  that  designed  ii,  and  of  the  power  that  made  and 
preserves  it. 

But  we  must  return  from  this  digression  to  that  branch  of  our  sub- 
ject more  immediately  before  us.     I  have  already  said,  that  practical 
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chemistry  had  been  investigating  the  proper  nutriment  of  animal  life, 
and  the  plants,  which  most  abundantly  supply  it,  and  that  important 
discoveries  had  followed  these  investigHtions,  peculiarly  valuable  to 
the  farmer,  who  desires  to  conduct  his  operations  not  only  profitably 
but  intelligibly.  It  is  ascertained  that  among  the  edible  plants  there 
is  a  gi-eat  difference  in  their  capacity  to  provide  for  the  subsistence 
of  man.  They  yield  the  principles  of  nutriment  in  very  different 
proportions,  and  this  consideration  is  a  most  imporlant  one  in  the 
choice  of  their  culture.  Of  the  bulbous  roots  naturalized  in  our 
country,  the  potato  is  by  far  the  most  valuable,  analysis  showing  that 
one-fourth  of  it  may  be  considered  as  nutritive  matter.  Tbe  carrot, 
the  parsnip,  the  beet  and  the  turnip  are  less  valuable,  but  still  impor- 
tant objects  of  cultivation. 

But  the  family  of  the  cereal  grains  is  that  which  is  best  adopted  to 
the  use  of  man.  as  it  is  by  far  the  richest  in  nutritive  qualities,  and 
has  constituted  the  principal  articles  of  human  food  among  the  civil- 
izednations  of  the  world.  Analytical  chemistry  thus  comes  to  add 
its  testimony  to  general  experience,  and  to  make  known  to  us  one  of 
the  causes  of  this  preference.  At  the  head  of  this  famiJy  is  wheat, 
whose  introduction  into  Greece  was  rewarded  by  the  divine  honors 
conferred  on  the  benefactor.  Like  the  horse  and  the  ox,  it  is  the  uni- 
versal companion  of  civilized  man,  and  has  accompanied  him  in  his 
migra'.ions  around  the  globe.  It  possesses  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  nutritive  principle  than  either  of  its  congeners,  or  than  any  oth- 
er vegetable  production  known  to  us.  Careful  experiments  have  been 
made  with  a  view  to  practical  results,  and  tables  prepared  showing 
the  nutritive  properties  of  plants  used  as  food,  either  for  man  or  for 
tbe  domestic  animals.  It  is  a  curious,  as  well  as  interesting  subject 
of  inquiry,  and  one  whicb  sbould  engage  the  atte.ntion  of  every  in- 
telligent farmer.  It  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  agricultural  im- 
provement. 

The  knowledge  we  have  gained  of  the  food  of  plants  exhibits  one 
of  the  happiest  applications  of  chemistry  to  vegetable  physiology, 
and  its  investigations  liave  opened  new  views  in  that  great  depart- 
ment of  creaiion,  leading,  with  other  recent  discoveries,  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  a  striking  analogy  existing  between  the  two  !iv- 
ingkingdoms  of  nature,  and  that  simplicity  is  no  less  an  attribute  than 
34 
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wisdom  in  tlio  works  of  Almigtity  power.  That  some  soils  aru  more 
favoniblt!  than  others  to  the  produciion  of  plants,  aad  that  their 
growth  may  be  slimiilated  by  adventitious  substances,  are  facts  that 
experience  must  have  taught  in  the  very  earliest  stages  of  husband- 
ry. But  it  was  reserved  for  a  late  perio.l,  fur  our  own  indeed,  to  give 
ua  a  reasonable  insight  into  some  of  the  principles  of  vegetable  organ- 
ization, which  regulate  the  germination,  the  growth  and  the  decay  of 
plants,  and  which  enable  us  to  understand  how  we  may  bust  aid  the 
operations  of  nature.  We  know  there  are  organs  performing  their 
assigned  functions,  common  to  al!  vegetiition,  and  essential  to  its 
growth  and  development.  Having  ascertained  that  plants  require 
food,  and  that  they  possess  proper  organs  to  prepare  it,  and  to  convey 
it  to  its  destined  woi'k,  where  it  is  incorporuled,  by  some  process  in- 
sei-utable  to  us,  into  a  new  body,  we  have  a  way  opened  for  an  inqui- 
ry into  the  nature  and  properlics  of  this  nufrimental  matter,  and  of 
the  practical  appliontion  of  the  principles  evolved  to  the  purposes  of 
the  farmer.  The  functions  of  veg'Ctable  life  are  admirable  and  admi- 
rably performed,  and  are  forever  in  operation,  unchanged  and  suc- 
cessfully, upon  a  world  of  vegetation,  which,  in  its  vast  extent  and 
variety,  and  in  the  countless  subjects  it  contains,  beyond  the  fa'julties 
of  man  to  conceive,  is  among  the  most  wonderful  displays  of  crea- 
tive power.  WithiB  the  range  of  personal  vision,  how  vain  the  effort 
to  conjecture  even  the  number  of  plants  that  start  into  life  aiid  then 
disappear,  to  give  place  to  thtir  successors  in  this  ceasoiwss  round  of 
creative  organization.  But  who  shall  count,  who  shall  even  dare  to 
imagine,  how  many  individuals  compose  that  mighty  mass  of  vegeta- 
tion which  covers  tlie  face  of  the  earth,  and  penetrates  far  into  the 
recesses  of  the  sea?  It  is  not  given  to  man  to  enter  even  the  thresh- 
liold  of  such  aworlt.  It  is  before  us'and  within  our  reach,  but  for- 
ever inaccessible  to  us.  By  observation  of  the  differences  apprecia- 
ble in  the  structure  and  properties  of  plants,  botanists  have  succeed- 
ed in  arranging  them  into  separate  classes,  by  which  ihey  are  brought, 
in  some  measure,  within  our  grasp.  These  classifications  are,  how- 
ever, artificial,  though  founded  on  natural  phenomena,  and  are  de- 
signed to  introduce  oider  into  the  consideration  of  a  vast  subject,  and 
thereby  to  facilitate  our  acquaintance  with  it.  The  roots,  the  body 
the  bark,  and  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  the  flowei'S  and  fruits    ic  the 
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season  of  fructilicalJoQ  are  vegetable  productions  witli  which  we  ara 
all  familiar.  Much  of  the  internal  structure,  the  wood,  the  pith,  the 
sap,  and  the  tubes  are  equally  well  known,  nnd  some  of  their  func 
tionB  have  been  long  ascertained,  or  rather  conjectured  with  re. 
able  certainty.  But  it  is  only  recently  thatmuch  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  branch  of  natural  history,  and  that  we  are  now  begii 
ning  to  underataiid,  not,  indeed,  the  organic  laws  of  vegetable  lif 
but  many  of  the  functions  of  vettetable  organization  and  the  proces- 
ses, by  which  the  great  wort  of  production  goe^,  on 

The  ascent  and  descent  of  the  sip  analogous  to  the  cirouhtion  oJ 
the  blood  in  the  human  system,  the  *  e=seK  through  which  it  passes, 
the  functions  of  the  leaves  i  esLmblitijj  those  of  the  lungs,  by  which 
the  vital  fluid  is  divided  between  two  ■sets  of  \  easels  one  tranipi 
tory  to  exhale  its  watery  parts  and  tht  other  secietorj  to  cond' 
the  residue,  after  having  undeigmr  the  necpasiry  chan^'e  through 
the  proper  vessels  to  continue  its  presciibed  operations  m  the  tcono- 
my  of  nature,  the  pie«enee  of  txtraneons  matter,  of  silicious  sub- 
stances, for  example,  m  the  epideimis  of  plints,  all  these  and  othpr 
discoveries  have  enlarged  the  spheie  of  our  knowledge  idA  hive 
given  us  satisfactory  conception-,  instead  oi  vim  conjectures  of 
many  operations  in  the  progress  of  \  egetation  They  promise  yet 
brighter  rewards  for  future  exertions  The  elab  iration  by  plants  of 
different  substanees  contitued  m  tilt,  sap  and  jos.=est,pd  of  virious 
properties,  is  truly  a  wonderful  proles'*  We  hue  no  conception 
how  the  several  vessels  select  from  the  same  materials  the  proper  ali- 
mentary matter,  and  reject  what  is  unfit,  nor  how  these  elements  en- 
ter into  the  new  body,  and  finally  offer  their  services  to  man  in  a  new 
form.  loves  legations  into  the  cellular  structure  of  plants  hold  out 
the  prospect  of  important  accessions  to  our  present  knowledge  of  veg- 
etable physiology,  connected  as  they  are  with  some  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult questions  concerning  the  organization  and  growth  of  vegetation.. 
The  cells,  it  is  now  conceded,  form  the  basis  of  all  plants.  Their 
minuteness  and  the  rapidity  of  their  development  are  equally  beyond 
our  comprehension,  for  it  is  estimated  that  they  average  but  l-500tb 
part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  giving  more  than  one  hundred  millions- 
to  every  cubic  inch,  and  that  in  some  of  the  fungi  they  are  genera- 
ted at  the  rate  of  fifty-sis  millions  in  a  minute.     3uch  estimates  are  - 
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i  be  d  tbti  ^1  i=;p  of  thu  huiain  l\;,iikies  proJuun^  shadowy  iin- 
pres  u  ailiei  Ui  in  adci|Uite  contepiions  bun  iguely  ounjcetural, 
as  h  y  ai  it  bf  they  aie  yst  suffiuent  to  saHafy  us  that  we  Diove 
n  s  worllof  mir  cl<".  ftom  the  crddle  to  the  grave  not  one  of 
wh  hp  haps  11  IS  jiven  to  mBi  tulty  to  comprahtud  and  tbut  the 
wonde  f  1  processes  by  which  this,  mi&s  of  iej,et,ttion  exists  and  is 
ma  ad  ed  aie  ^oitrned  hj  laws  that  he  tit  be)ond  ihe  prtsunt 
bo  d  y  of  our  knowledge  And  these  minute  \esictes  are  mem- 
brano  aob  shut  owt  from  all  oihers,  and  in  plants  of  the  lower 

o  1  bo  1  absorbing  and  assimilating,  while  in  those  of  superior 
str  u  e  some  of  the  cells  absorb  the  nutriment,  while  others  iacor- 
po  a  e  ato  the  body  of  the  plant.  The  mind  is  lostia  the  eH'ort  to 
conce  ve  1  e  number  of  these  microsopic  agenci«s,  even  in  a  single 
herb  and  yet  they  are  the  materials  of  which  the  whole  vegetable 
cred  on  s  cocstruGled.  And  each  of  these  ministers  of  Almighty 
powe  n  sible  to  the  nuked  eye,  has  a  kind  of  independent  life,  with, 
its  own  proper  functions,  the  whole  forming  together,  in  some  mode  in- 
scrutable to  us,  the  life  of  the  plant  and  giving  to  it  its  Ujjneoua  sub- 
stance, ond  thus,  wiiile  it  is  constituted  a  single  body,  itcontains  with- 
in itself  an  infinite  number  of  separate  agents,  efficiently  but  myste- 
riously operating  together.  Countless  are  the  sands  upon  the  sea 
shore,  swept  by  the  advancing  and  receding  tides,  but  ever  barren 
and  indestmelible;  but  what  are  they  to  this  wondrous  mtillitude  of 
living  organs,  hundreds  of  which  a  grain  of  sand  would  cover,  swept 
by  a  tide  that  ebbs  nol,  the  onward  progress  of  creative  power,  com- 
ing into  existence  and  passing  from  it,  to  be  forever  replaced  by  kin- 
dred tribes,  thus  catling  death  from  life,  and  arresting  destruction  by 
never-ending  reproduclion? 

And  thus  is  the  earth  covered  with  EVEtiY  gkeen  tiiiho;  and  with 
this  uniformity  of  structure,  all  the  diversified  forms  of  vegetable  or- 
ganizition,  almost  infinitely  various,  are  brought  into  being  and  made 
subservient  to  the  purposes  of  man.  Among  these  gifts  of  nature  is 
■our  sugar  maple,  and  elsewhere  is  the  Caoutchoue  tree,  yielding  that 
moat  useful  subatanct,  India  rubber  The  poppy,  whose  concrete 
juice  is  opium,  an  imporiait  arijcle  in  our  ma  cria  medica;  the  Ajua- 
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p  furnishes   an    a-,tive  poison,  used  ti 
:  to   obain  the  fish;  the   Bambusa  Guaduas,  whii;h 
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sometiraes  reaches  the  height  of  one  hundred  feet,  and  whose  stem 
is  hollow  and  divided  by  joints  at  short  intervals,  each  of  which  con- 
tains pure  limpid  water,  invaluable  to  the  traveler  in  hot  sirid  regions; 
and  the  cow  tree,  a  remarkable  prodiicuon,  which  supplies  a  milky 
juice  similar  in  its  properties  to  the  milk  of  animals,  and  extensively 
used  by  the  inhabitants,  where  this  beneficent  produdtion  ahounds- 
But  the  whole  vegetable  world  offers  no  subject  more  worthy  of 
contemplation  than  the  Cocoa  Mauritia,  a  tree  found  in  the  tropical 
regions  of  South  America.  Its  green  shoots  serve  as  aliment,  and 
it  furnishes  bread  and  wine  and  oil  and  fruit,  and  materials  for  cloth- 
mats,  haia,  and  sails  for  ships,  and  for  dwellings.  A  wonderfui 
illustration  of  the  power  of  nature  to  evolve  substances  so  numerous 
and  so  various  bv  the  ordinary  process  of  vegetation,  from  the  same 
alimentary  matter  which  everywhere  furnishes  the  nutriment  of 
phmts.  The  application  of  the  principles  deduced  from  the  re- 
searches of  scientific  observers  is  not  less  important  to  (he  purposes 
of  the  practical  farmer,  than  is  the  increased  knowledge  of  the  beauti- 
ful system  of  vegetable  life  to  his  intellectual  advancement.  That 
plants  require  proper  food  for  their  growth,  and  for  the  ultimate  de- 
velopment of  their  properties,  and  that  this  food  is  secreted  and  sent  on 
to  its  work  hy  vessels  variously  constituted  for  the  different  functions 
they  have  to  perform,  and  that  this  organization  is  not  merely  me- 
chanicfli,  operating  by  chemical  affinities  and  laws,  but  physilogical, 
embracing  a  principle  of  vitality,  low  indeed  in  the  scale  of  living 
being,  but  mighty  iu  its  extent;  these  facts,  now  well  established,  and 
daily  opening  more  and  more  to  us,  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
whole  process  of  cultivation.  "Stones  grow,"  says  Linnasus  in  his 
gradation  of  inorganic  and  organic  forms,  "plants  grow  and  live,  and 
animals  grow,  live  and  feel."  We  know  that  where  the  nutrimental 
principle  Is  most  abuudant,  and  judiciously  applied,  there  it  will  pro- 
duce a  corresponding  effect  upon  the  body  that  imbibes  it.  We  are 
tlius  brought  to  a  consideration  of  the  nature  and  condition  of  the 
soil  and  of  the  properties  and  preparation  of  the  materials  for  man- 
ure, the  mo«t  important  part  of  practical  agriculture.  It  is  a  subject 
into  which  I  have  not  time  to  enter.  I  touch  but  the  most  general 
outline.  Tlie  system  of  creation  is  one  of  life  and  death,  following 
each  other  in  never-ending  succession;  a  system  of  production,  of  de- 
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structinti  n  (1  of  rtjurtucuiD  Itwue  ille  u  spiscukte  upon  the 
fiaal  ("lu  e  oi  this  oidmiLi  n  at  nature  and  worse  than  idle  to  en- 
deavor to  mvesfyate  the  p  irposes  of  the  Oicator  in  this  infinite  mul- 
tiplication of  oiganic  beiJig  perfjrmmg  certain  assigned  operadons, 
and  then  disappcanng  to  ijiye  place  to  then  successors.  From  the 
fluwer  that  bloom?  but  to  die  to  the  giant  of  vegetation,  the  monu- 
ment of  (he  ages  that  hive  swept  o^er  it  from  the  insect  which 
spoils  Its  bnef  hour  in  the  sunshine  fulhllm^  the  duty  imposed  upon 
it,  and  then  vanishes  from  existence,  to 


and  to  man,  the  visible  head  of  this  wonderful  creation,  to  whom  was 
assigned  "dominion"  over  it,  all,  all  prooWm  the  universal  decree, 

THAT  AS  THEY  CAME  FROM  DUST,  THE?  MUST  RBTURH  TO  BUST.       WheU, 

we  know  not,  but  we  know  it  will  he  soon,  for  brief  is  the  interval, 
even  when  most  extended,  which  separates  us  from  this  momentous 
h    g        d       d  by  Aim    1  ty  w   d  m      B  t  tb  t      p    fi     1 

b         t        }  th  t      p        pi     1    k       t    th    g      t    t    h 

f      J  J  m    t  by       t     t  b  Id        t       1       mp  t  b! 

w  th  tl  d  t  d  t     t   g  t  d  ft  b    tl     m  1  pi 

t         fddlp        dhytmtt  dbtfl 

m      f    t  t         t  f  tl     p  d         d  t  C    d      If  d    th 

m     t      11    t      b  1 1  pi  w  d  I  f    th     f  Itll    g  th 

g      t )         f         t  W    k     w  b  t  1  ttl  1 1        th  d     1 

of  the  true  elements  of  matter.  Those  are  termed  such  which  baffle 
all  our  efforts  at  decomposition. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  there  were  twenty- 
nine  of  these  elementary  bodies,  and  now  there  are  sixty-three,  shov^- 
ing  the  great  progress  of  practical  chemistry.  Their  number  changes 
wilh  our  chemical  knowledge;  but  we  must  avoid  the  error  of  sup- 
posing, that  their  enumeration  makes  known  to  us  the  true  primordi- 
al substances,  which  constitute  the  basis  of  the  material  world.  It 
is  a  knowledge  we  may  never  reach.  But  however  this  may  be,  and 
whatever  13  the  principle  of  vegetable  nutriment,  experience  shows 
that  it  is  exhausted  by  the  supplies  it  famishes,  and  then  becomes 
tiseless,  and  must  be  replaced  by  substances  in  which  it  abounds. 
And  we  have  thus  the  theory  of  soi!  and  manure;  and  every  agri- 
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oulturftl  observer  should  tcep  it  in  view,  ia  the  preparation  of  bis 
gmuTi'',  in  the  application  of  fi^rtaliaing  matttr,  and  in  the  various 
operations  connected  with  the  j^row.h  of  the  crop.  It  is  by  combi- 
ning observations  together  that  we  give  them  their  true  value,  and 
learn  the  more  general  laws  that  control  the  phenomena  of  nature. 

I  have  already  said,  that  the  field  of  agricultural  improvement  has 
no  prescribed  limits  that  human  vision  can  rest  upon,  and  we  are 
thus  encouraged  to  extend  out  researches  with  rational  prospects  of 
success.  And  asaa  example  of  the  effect  of  cultivation,  it  is  stated 
by  Biiusingault,  that  a  beet  seed  weighinj;  but  the  fraction  of  agriin, 
has  produced  a  beet  weighing  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand 
grains,  or  twenty-eight  pounds.  But  though  we  know  not  how  far 
we  can  go,  we  know  where  wc  cannot  go.  We  know  that  we  can  iu- 
orease  the  size  and  improve  the  properties  of  plants  by  judicious  cul- 
ture, but  that  we  cannot  so  change  their  essential  nature,  as  to  con- 
found the  established  order  of  creation,  and  to  destroy  the  boundary 
that  divides  the  various  species  hy  new  families,  called  into  existence 
by  man.  Eea-'-on  and  analogy,  and  universal  experience  from  the 
earliest  periods,  teach  us  that  our  efforts  at  meiioration  shonld  he  con- 
fined within  iheir  legitimate  limits,  the  attempt  to  improve  the  qual- 
ities of  existing  plants  and  animals,  and  not  to  invade  the  province  of 
the  Creator,  by  rash  endeavors  to  multiply,  witb  the  faculty  of  re- 
production, the  forms  of  matter,  endowed  by  Him  with  life.  If  we 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  advance  of  modern  knowledge,  we 
have  reason  to  be  humble,  when  we  see  the  presumption  witb'which 
it  is  too  often  applied.  Not  content  with  the  proofs  of  an  intelligent 
Creative  power,  which  accompany  us  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
and  which  revelation  and  experience  equally  announce,  we  are  seek- 
ing with  blind  rasliness  to  reject  the  true  origin  of  this  great  scheme 
of  Almighly  wisdom,  this  union  of  mind  and  matter,  and  to  find  some 
kind  of  fortuitous  creation,  some  shadowy  plan  of  progression,  by 
which  the  most  imperfect  organization  gradually  rises  in  the  scale  of 
being,  and  step  by  step,  spontaneously  and  by  its  own  inherent  force, 
ultimalely  assumes  the  most  perfect  forms  of  animal  life. 

There  is  a  tendency,  not  to  be  misunderstood,  towards  a  cold  and 
heartless  maleiialism  in  many  of  the  physical  investigations  of  the 
present  day,  and  there  is  a  tendency,  equally  obvious  in  moral  inves- 
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tigations,  to  lie  carried  away  by  new  and  strange  doctriaes,  one  of 
wiiicb  teaches  us,  as  its  Hieropliant  announces  in  a  work,  captivating 
for  its  boldness  and  novfilty,  that  all  dislinclion  between  physical  and 
moral  is  annulled,  that  "grades  of  mind,  like  forms  of  body,  are 
mere  stages  of  development,"  and  that  tliere  is  no  essential  difference 
between  num  and  heost. 

And  unfortunately  the  restraining  power  of  the  Ohristiaa  religion 
upon  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  has  been  weakened  by  a  similar 
Spirit  of  presumptuous  research,  neither  directed  by  wisdom  nor  con- 
ducting to  truth.  From  the  great  storehouse  of  German  metaphysi- 
cal theology,  where  dialectic  dexterity  baa  more  votaries  than  a  sim* 
pie  and  earnest  spirit  of  enquiry,  strange  words  have  issued,  ratian- 
olism  and  su^er-mtioncUism,  naliiralism  and  super-naturalism,  super- 
natural rationalism  and  i-aiion(d  super-naiuralism,  iranscendenlalism, 
and  many  a  Idndred  weapon  of  controversy,  well  calculated  to  im' 
pose  upon  the  human  judgment,  and  to  lead  captive  the  human  im- 
agination by  the  assumption  of  learning  and  by  puerile  legomachiea; 
all  these  and  similar  verbal  subtleties,  worthy  of  the  disciples  of 
the  Stagyrile,  belong  to  the  various  schools  of  theology,  which  cob- 
vert  the  gospel  of  Jesus  to  their  own  views,  rejecting  the  true  scheme 
of  salvation,  or  accommodating  it  to  the  corrupt  heart  of  man.  The 
Christian  religion  becomes  a  myth  or  fable,  and  its  Divine  author  a 
fanatic  or  an  imposter,  who  healed  the  sick  hy  interposing  at  a  favor- 
able crisis  of  the  disorder,  when  nature  had  herself  commenced  the 
cure.  SHd  who  raised  the  dead  by  calling  them  to  life,  at  the  very 
moment  of  recovery  from  the  effect  of  a  cataleptic  attack,  and  whose 
other  miracles  weie  performed  by  similar  coincidences,  or  not  per- 
formed at  all  And  our  faith  is  to  bo  shaken  in  the  life  and  death, 
and  merits  of  the  Savior,  and  the  hopes  of  his  promises  to  the  liv- 
ing and  thtir  ronsojation  to  the  dying,  are  to  be  sacrificed  to  these 
dreams  of  a  morbid  imagination,  which  belong  to  a  world  of  peculiar 
ideas,  and  not  to  our  world  of  action,  and  which  have  no  sympathy 
with  human  nature,  and  no  prospect  beyond  the  narrow  boundary  of 
physical  existence. 

Let  no  man  delude  himself  with  the  notion,  that  when  he  has  once 
mastered,  if  master  he  can,  these  Shibboleths  of  a  barren  controver- 
eiftl  theology,  he  is  better  fitted  in  head  or  in  heart  to  study  the  histo- 
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ry  of  the  Bedeemer's  mission,  or  tliat  these  and  other  "great  swel- 
ling words" — 


have  enahled  him  to  gain  one  step  forward  in  the  path  of  Cbrialian 
knowledge. 

The  human  mind  is  strangely  coDstitnted;  forever  roaming  in  the 
fields  of  enquiry,  it  is  too  often  disposed  to  push  its  inveaiignijona 
beyond  the  boundaries  assigned  to  man,  and  to  believe  nothing  it 
does  not  comprehend.  It  has  been  well  said  of  the  disciples  of  this 
school,  that  "to  be  defied  to  the  face  by  any  stiff-necked  problenit 
■which  this  poor  universe  can  produce,  is  a  humiliation  to  which  they 
are  not  accustomed  to  submit."  As  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the 
Deity  are  beyond  tiieir  understanding.  His  existence  is  beyond  their 
belief.     They  belong  to  the  class  so  well  described  by  Pope: 

"Who  boldly  alie  Uis  liigh  priori  road, 

Aua  reason  dovmward  tilltlicjdgnM  of  God." 

Atheoryof  "development,"  asitis  called,  not  less  bold  than  stwt- 
Kng,  has  been  advanced  in  a  work  recently  published,  and  entitled 
"Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation,"  and  which,  accord- 
ing to  an  eminent  Scotch  Review,  has  been  received  with  a  "sudden 
run  of  favor,"  while  an  English  Review  of  eijual  authority  considers 
this  book  "the  best  adapted  of  al!  the  productions  of  modern  litera- 
ture to  give  a  right  direction  lo  the  philosophical  investigations  of  the 
highest  subjects  of  human  interest."  This  theory  authoritatively 
announces  that  "the  whole  train  of  animated  beings,  from  tlie  sim- 
plest and  oldest  forms,  up  to  the  highest  and  most  recent,  are  then 
to  be  regarded  as  a  series  of  a<lvance3  of  the  principle  of  develop- 
ment, which  have  depended  upon  external  physical  circumstances,  to 
which  the  resulting  animals  are  appropriate,"  And  thus  the  myste- 
ries of  the  universe  are  unfolded  by  the  mystifications  of  a  false  phi- 
losophy, and  men  who  cannot  believe  in  a  Creator,  believe  in  such  a 
creation  as  this,  in  spontaneous  generaljon  and  in  the  transmutation 
of  species.  Verily,  scepticism  and  credulity  are  very  near  neighbors 
in  these  mortal  frames  of  ours,  and  the  old  Litin  saw  "Credo  quia 
impossible  est,"  1  believe  because  it  is  impossible,  is  as  true  now  as 
it  was  twenty  centuries  ago.  We  have  to  judge  between  the  Re- 
deemer of  man,  who  tells  us  that  Vie  very  hairs  of  our  /lead  are  all 
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ind  tliat  not  a  spwrovifalls  cm  the  ground  wiiltout  owr  Heav- 
eidy  Father  knomingii,  aad  the  Prophets  and  Neophytes  of  this  new 
faith,  who  assert  that  "tbe  oreatioo  of  a  lower  animal  is  an  inconceiva- 
bly paitry  exercise  of  Almighty  power."  And  we  are  called  upon  to 
believe,  that  our  progenitors  were  monkeys,  and  that  our  posterity  will 
be  angels,  or  something  higher  in  the  order  of  nature,  by  successive 
transformations,  the  result  of  "a  creation  by  law,"  by  which  "organ- 
ic Xit^presaei  in,"  (or  in  other  words  creates  itself,)  "wherever  it  has 
rooja  and  encouragemsnt  and  aceormnodaies  its  forma  to  mnt  the  ciyvum,' 
stances,  (this  is  no  less  clear  than  satis  factory,)  and  "a  speradequaci/ 
in  the  measure  of  this  underadequacj/"  wmild  enable  a  goose  to  give  to 
its  progeny  Ike  hody  oj  o  rci(,  and  thus  "one  species  gave  birth  to 
another  till  the  second  highest  gave  birth  to  man."  And  we  are  also 
told,  that  GUV  horses  were  vast  Packy  derata,  (names  are  tbings,  said 
Mirabeau,  and  wheiithey  are  not, they  are  too  often  tbeir  substitutes,) 
huge,  half  formed,  living  monsters,  stretching  like  tbe  fallen  Arch- 
angel of  Milton,  "many  a  rood,"  with  three  toes  and  no  claws,  eat- 
ing herbs  as  strange  as  themselves,  and  that  they  will  march  steadily 
onward  in  tbe  scale  of  being,  perhaps  till  they  become  able,  like  the 
winged  horse  of  the  ancient  mythology,  to  carry  us  through  the  fields 
of  air,  instead  of  tbe  fields  of  earth,  with  improved  powers  and  en- 
larged faculties,  suited  to  a  higher  sphere  of  action:  and  that  wheat 
wasonce  a  fern  or  sea-weed,  and  will  in  time  become  an  ambrosia- 
bearing  plant,  as  far  exceeding  ils  present  condition,  as  it  is  now  ad- 
vanced beyond  its  original  prototype,  fitting  food,  it  may  be,  for  tbe 
human  race,  when  it  has  taken  its  higher  position  in  that  ascending 
series  of  progression  and  development,  to  which  it  is  destined  by  this 
consolitory  system  of  psycology.  Till  that  era  arrives,  thus  fore- 
told by  this  new  faith  and  foreseen  by  these  new  prophets,  our  agri- 
culture will  be  guided  by  the  true  principles  of  observation  and  in- 
duction, and  without  the  vain  and  impious  effort  to  break  down  tbe 
barriers  established  by  tbe  Creator,  and  to  usurp  His  province  in  the 
government  of  creation. 

Reason  and  revelation  equally  assure  us,  that  the  Great  First  Cause 
is  every  where,  and  every  where  and  always  in  operation,  either  pri- 
marily and  by  its  own  agency,  or  secondarily  and  by  the  agency  of 
lans  it  has  established.     And  it  is  not  given  to  man  to  comprehend 
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wtere  the  one  ends  or  tlie  other  begins,  or  how  the  system  ( 
tion  commenced  its  work,  or  still  goes  onward  witli  its  task: 

Night's  {changeful  gfEis,  bright  ^Lilts  ai:idsilvei7  loiies, 


The  fossil  bones  ©f  antedelavian  monsters  in  rocky  strata  and  their 
footmarks  upon  indurated  clay,  strange  hieroglyphics  upon  the  mon- 
uments of  nature,  written  in  a  language  wticb  man  is  striving  to  de- 
cipher, have  been  resorted  to  in  proof,  or  in  illustration  of  this  scheme 
of  creation,  equally  contradicted  by  the  Book  of  God's  Word,  and 
by  the  Book  of  his  Works.  There  are  far  better  "vestiges  of  crea- 
tion" in  His  footmarks  around  us,  in  His  foot-steps  upon  the  oceaa 
and  tbe  land,  impressed  upon  the  whole  organization  of  Nature, 
than  these  researches,  too  often  merely  conjectual,  into  the  remote 
condition  of  the  globe,  can  furnish.  They  are  interesting,  as  are  all 
the  facts  connected  with  the  natural  history  of  the  planet  we  inhabit, 
but  worse  than  worthless,  when  used  to  shake  our  faith  in  the  revela- 
tions of  Christianity,  or  in  the  attributes  of  its  divine  founder. 

I  have  presented  for  your  consideration,  for  your  co-operation,  in- 
deed, various  sugestions  connected  with  the  advancement  of  agricul- 
tu  b  t  f  beyond  these  in  influence  and  importance,  is  the  ad- 
an  m  nt  f  the  agriculturist;  the  education,  sound,  practical  and 
ni  1  f  tl  at  vast  body  of  our  youth  who  form,  and  are  to  form, 
ti  f  m  i,  erest  of  our  country— an  interest  that  embraces  more 
tJj  h  If  of  our  population,  and  a  still  greater  proportion  of  the 

permanent  mfluenoe  to  which  our  social  and  political  institutions 
must  look  for  support  in  those  periods  of  tlieir  trial,  which  have  here- 
tofore come  upon  other  nations  and  have  come  upoa  us.  Tbe  culti- 
TaliOr  of  the  soil  is  engaged  in  one  of  the  noblest  occupations  that 
belongs  to  the  whole  circle  of  human  employment.  In  replenishing 
the  earth  and  subdueing  it,  and  in  multiplying  every  herb  bearing 
seed,  and  every  tree  in  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  yielding  seed,  oil 
of  which  were  given  to  man  "  for  meat,"  before  he  left  his  primitive 
residence,  where  God  first  planted  him.  He  deals  with  organic  life, 
with  its  production,  its  improvement,  its  multiplication  with  the  means 
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of  subsistence  for  that  great  family  of  rational  and  responsible  be- 
ings which  "has  dominion"  over  all  that  the  earth  brings  forth,  as  well 
as  over  uvery  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  it.  His  exiatence  does 
not  pasa  ia  crowded  cities,  the  worts  of  man,  surrounded  with  the 
physical  and  moral  ills,  which  a  dense  population  is  sure  to  bring 
with  it.  He  walks  abroad  among  the  worlss  of  God,  reading  the 
great  Book  of  Nature,  whose  every  page  is  filled  with  lessons  of  Wis- 
dom, written  JQ  characters  that  no  man  can  misunderstand,  but  the 
Jool  thai  saWi  in  his  heart  i/iere  is  no  God. 

The  light  that  shines,  the  wind  that  blows,  the  rain  that  falls,  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  are  the  companions  of  his  daily  walks  and 
works,  not  mere  objects  of  curiosity  or  even  of  coiitemplatioQ,  indif- 
ferent or  interesting,  as  he  neglects  or  observes  them,  but  ever  active 
agents  in  the  progress  of  production,  co-laborer?  with  himself  in  the 
domain  of  Nature,  parforming  the  functions  assigned  to  them,  "  in 
seed  time  and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and  summer  and  winicr, 
and  day  and  night,"  which  we  are  told  by  Him  who  knoweth  and 
ordaineth  it,  s/iall  not  cease  while  the  earl/i  remainelh. 

The  work-shop  of  the  farmer  is  not  a  narrow  and  heated  room, 
shut  out  from  light  and  air — but  broad  fields  and  an  open  sky  are 
the  witnesses  of  his  labors;  and  it  is  not  mere  inert  matter  that  he 
deals  with,  calling  into  exertion  his  mechanical  powers  only,  but  one 
of  the  great  kingdoms  of  living  nature,  furnishing  subjects  of  cease- 
less observation  ond  wonder  to  the  highest  intellect,  and  forever  in- 
viting the  researches  of  man,  as  well  by  the  enlarged  views  it  pre- 
sents of  great  natural  operations,  as  by  the  effect  of  this  increased 
knowledge  upon  the  heart  and  the  understanding,  and  by  the  re- 
wards, which  are  sure  to  follow  the  exertions  of  the  enlightened  cul- 
tivator. 

From  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall,  to  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon,  from  the  lowliest  plant  that  creeps  into  life,  to  the  giant  of 
the  forest  that  rears  its  head  above  a  sea  of  vegetation,  resisting  the 
winds  of  Heaven  for  centuries,  there  is  a  mighty  mass  of  organiaed 
forms  endowed  with  a  principle  of  vitality,  which  proclaim  the  pow- 
er of  God,  and  iovite  the  researches  of  man.  Wondrous  are  its  ex- 
tent, its  variety,  the  laws  of  its  being,  the  purposes  it  fulfills,  the  mode 
of  its  production,  its  existence  and  its  reproduction,  and  the  admira- 
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ble  organization  by  which  its  functions  are  to  be  performed,  and  in- 
organic matter  converled  inlo  its  beautiful  foliBge,  which  covers  the 
face  of  the  earth,  rejoicing  the  eye  and  the  heart,  aud  ministertag  to 
the  wants  of  sentietit  creation.  And  the  lifa  of  the  farmer  passes  in 
the  midst  of  this  great  family  of  nature.  It  is  his  daily  care  to  cul- 
tivate, to  increase,  to  improve  those  branches  of  it  which  are  the  most 
necessary  for  human  comfort  and  subsistence;  and  it  should  be  his 
daily  pleasure,  as  it  is  his  duty,  to  observe  the  processes  of  vegela- 
ble  life,  the  habits  of  plants,  and  the  laws  regulating  their  organiza- 
tion, that  he  may  know  how  to  make  the  earlk  bring  forth  by  ha»dfuU, 
like  the  seven  plenteous  years  of  Egypt,  and  atill  meliorate  liis  prac- 
tics,  as  he  extends  his  knowledge.  Who  does  not  see  that  there  is 
scope  enough  for  the  most  powerful  intellect,  the  most  enlarged  un- 
derstanding? The  practical  study  of  the  works  of  Creation,  admit- 
ting the  application  of  advanced  science,  as  well  as  the  highest  pow- 
ers of  persona!  observation;  and  yet  since  the  earliest  period,  indeed, 
since  the  acorn  gave  place  to  wheat,  as  the  jirincipal  arlicle  of  sub- 
sistence, a  delusion  has  been  propagated,  not  universal  indeed,  for 
there  are  honorable  exceptions,  boili  in  ancient  and  in  modern  days, 
but  far  too  general,  and  so  firmly  maintained,  that  evea  now  it  exerts 
a  powerful  influence,  and  is  but  slowly  yielding  to  the  intellectual 
progress,  which  marks  the  age  in  which  we  live.  The  Book  of  Eo- 
clesinsticus,  though  excluded  as  apochryphal  from  the  canon  of  scrip- 
ture, is  of  ancient  origin,  and  no  doubt  depicts  truly  the  customs  and 
opinions  of  the  Jewish  people.  It  ministers  to  this  mischievous  pre- 
judice, and  presents  a  melancholly  picture  of  the  intellectual  condi- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  husbandmen: 

"  How  can  he  get  wisdom,  that  holdeth  the  plow,  and  that  glori- 
eth  in  the  goad;  that  driveth  oxen,  and  is  occupied  in  their  labors, 
and  whose  talk  is  of  bullocks?" 

"He  giveth  his  mind  to  make  furrows,  and  is  dilligent  to  give  the 
kine  fodder." 

And  80  because  a  man  is  brought  by  his  daily  occupations  into  eon- 
tact  with  the  world  of  spirits  around  hira,  with  organic  life,  animate 
and  inanimate,  the  noblest  works  of  the  Creator,  it  is  asked  em- 
phatically "J7oui  con  he  get  wisdom?"  as  though  the  best  school  for  its 
acquisition   were  not  an  enlarged  sphere  of  observation  and  reflec- 
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tion.  It  is  not  difficult  to  discover,  in  tlie  progress  of  social  sind  po- 
litical institutions  through  the  world,  the  true  source  of  this  deplora- 
ble error.  Labor  is  dishonored  aad  discredited  when  it  brings  de- 
gradation, legal  or  conventional,  when  the  mark  of  contempt  is  upon 
the  forehead  of  the  laborer,  and  he  feels,  and  all  feel,  that  his  place 
is  considered  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  human  employment.  Thank 
God  this  state  of  things  is  unknown  in  our  country,  but  it  has  ex- 
tended beyond  its  immediate  circle  by  the  prejudices  respecting  the 
education  of  those  engaged  in  agriculture,  wl    h  t  h  ted  and 

fostered.  Where  the  owner  of  the  soil  anl  th  1 11  f  th  so  1  a  e 
seperate  classes,  divided  by  legal  or  social  b  wh       tl      n  t 

tutions  of  a  country  operate   to  accumulate   1     i      t    m  till 

augmenting  as  wealth  increases,  and  repre  Hid  y  t  d  t  bu 
tion  by  laws  of  primogeniture,  and  by  the  th  1  1  n  b  y  by 
which  the  strong  are  made  stronger,  and t!  w  kw  k  wh  the 
many  sow  without  reaping,  and  its  few  reap  w  h  t  w  wh  an 
wonder  that  the  intellect  is  without  cultivation,  as  industry  is  without 
encouragement?  The  wretched  institutions  of  the  middle  ages,  by 
which  power  and  property  were  wrested  from  the  mass  of  the  people, 
from  almost  the  whole  people,  indeed,  and  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  the  feudal  nobility,  and  were  guarded  by  the  iron  hand,  and  by 
the  sterner  rule  of  legal  exactions  and  penalties,  made  part,  an  es- 
sential one,  too,  of  the  political  condition  of  Europeon  nations,  and 
yet  survives  in  full  force  in  some  of  them,  while  in  others  they  have 
yielded  to  the  march  of  events,  but  in  all,  their  impress  is  marked 
upon  the  constitution  of  society,  and  exerts  a  powerful  influence  up- 
on the  whole  social  system.  And  thus  was  degradation  brought  upon 
the  laborer,  and  disgrace  upon  his  occupation,  and  the  impression 
was  left  as  a  legacy,  which  time  alone  can  remove,  that  he  who  tills 
the  soil  pursues  an  employment  which,  if  not  totally  inconsistent 
with  any  advanced  state  of  mental  improvement,  is  better  without  it, 
and  should  oontent  himself  with  holiling  the  plcrw  and  talking  of  bul- 
locks, 

"Strong  as  iiis  oi.  Bid  ignorniit  as  atronB." 

Many  deep  rooted  prejudices  have  passed  away  in  this  country, 
and  many  others  are  destined  to  follow  them.  There  is  no  miracle 
Uke  that  of  old  to  turn  the  shadow  backward,  which  marks  the  pro- 
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gresa  of  these  events.  This  prejudice  against  the  necessity  of  edu- 
cation, of  an  enlarged  education  for  the  agricultural  class  of  society, 
though  it  has  not  wholly  disappeared,  has  waned  before  the  light  of 
knowledge,  and  will,  ere  long,  be  remembered  but  among  the  per- 
Tersions  of  the  human  intellect.  In  no  country  on  the  face  of  the 
globe  are  there  such  motives  as  here,  for  the  early  diffusion  of  infor- 
mation amon^  the  great  body  of  our  fellow  citizens.  Land  is  open 
to  all.  There  are  no  barriers  which  guard  it  against  the  approach  of 
honest  labor.  He  who  does  not  acquire  it,  is  prevented  only  by  him- 
self. He  either  does  not  desire  to  live  the  life  of  a  farmer,  or  he  is 
wanting  in  that  industry  and  good  conduct  which  open  all  the  ave- 
nues of  property  to  all  who  seek  them.  The  relation  of  landlord  and 
tenant  ia  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  if  not  unknown,  is  so  limited  that 
it  creates  no  social  castes  divided  by  those  conditioiis,  and  almost  neces- 
sarily antagonistic  to  each  other.  Our  boundless  public  domnin  in- 
vites industry  by  the  facility  of  acquistion,  and  rewards  it  by  such  ad- 
vantages as  were  never  before  offered  to  those  who  seek  a  moderate 
competence  w  th  p  I     d  p     d 

But  there  1 11  g  d      t         wl    1  nected  with 

this  subject,      d  wh   1  f        th  ra    1  p  tt       on  with  pe- 

culiar interest  thp  ttm  I  d  ttUl  n  American 
audience  that  th      g        f  tl      p  1       1     tm    ph  portentous 

and  alarming      Th       1     d  th  t  w  b  tl  man's  hand 

like  that  seen  lytl  pjhtfmM  tCmlh  overspread 
the  heavens,      d  tl       t       t    b      t  p  itry.     I  am 

dealing  with  great  national  facts,  and  not  with  questions  of  party — 
■with  the  dangers  that  encompass  us,  and  not  with  the  causes  that 
produced  them.  That  the  attachment  to  the  Union  is  weakened,  al- 
most broken  indeed,  in  large  portions  of  the  Confederation,  he  who 
runs  may  read  in  all  that  passes  around  him.  Our  day  of  trial  is 
come,  as  theirs  came  to  our  fathers.  If  we  meet  it  as  they  met  it, 
in  a  spirit  of  patriotism  and  conciliation,  we  may  strengthen  their 
work  by  our  own,  and  transmit  our  great  and  goodly  herUage,  our 
hope  and  the  world's  example  to  those  who  are  to  follow  us — the 
most  magnificent  legacy,  after  the  religion  of  God,  that  was  ever  be- 
queathed by  one  generation  to  its  successors,  since  human  govem- 
laents  were  instituted.     And  upon  the  intelligence,  and  virtue  of  the 
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coaiiti'jr,  and  especially  of  the  farming  interest,  wliioli  constitues  bo 
larjje  a  portion  of  it,  must  we  rely  for  that  active  and  ardent  patriot- 
iem,  which  is  the  more  devoted  the  more  perilous  is  the  crisis;  which 
looks  to  ihe  claim  of  ail  while  maintaining  the  rights  of  each,  stesdily 
seeking  id  ihe  ConstiLution  the  true  principles  of  action  and  forbear- 
ance, and  tempering  its  judgment  wiih  that  "brotherly  affection,"  to 
use  the  language  of  Washington,  without  which  it  were  idle  to  expect, 
to  hfipe,  indeed,  that  the  bonds  that  unite  us  can  retain  us  together. 
Withdraw  this  power  of  atlraction,  and  our  system  wiil  soon  be 
briiken  up,  leaving  its  members  to  wander  in  uneertsin  space,  or  to 
form  new  combinations  with  their  own  elements  of  destnction,  and 
with  a  similar  fate  before  them,  God  grant  that  we  may  be  wise  in 
time,  and  that  for  ages  hereafter  the  Amerisan  farmers,  from  the  St. 
Croix  to  ibe  Pacific,  wherever  simated,  or  whatever  the  prodticts  of 
their  agriculture,  may  come  toget!  er  as  ne  have  come  to-day,  as- 
sembling, not  upon  the  battle  j,ro  ind*-  but  upon  fiel  Is  of  husban- 
dry,— not  to  contend  in  blood  lot  political  luprem  cy  aided  by  im- 
provements in  the  art  of  death  but  to  compete  together  in  a  spirit 
of  emulation,  and  not  of  enmity  for  the  advai  cement  of  the  art  of 
life,  in  the  production  of  human  subsistence,  that,  :n  the  words  of  the 
Patriarch  of  Israel,  "we  may  Uve  and  not  die." 
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The  Mkki^cen  State  Af/iicultural  Society,  in  accountmth  J.  C  Hidmes, 
acting  Treasurer. 

1850,  DR. 

Dec.  13.  To  caali  paid  J.  Brown,  expenses  attending  meeting 
of  the  exeeulLve   committee,  Dec.  Illb,  l'.ith 

and  13tb, $11  70 

paid  GroTe  Spcccer,  expenses  as  above, 4  90 

paid  James  B.  Hunt, 
paidF.  Y.  Smith, 
paid  M.  Shoemaker, 
paid  Titus  Dorf, 
paid  Walter  Wright, 
1851. 

Marcb  37.  Paid  Secre.tary  on  account  of  salary, 260  00 

June  3.       Paid  balance  due  for  printing  diplomas, 20  00 

Sept  6.       PaidF.  Boyt  for  committee  books, '.     5  00 

paid  S.  S.  Barrows  for  work  on  fair  ground, 80  00 

paid  C.  C.  Wright  on  account  of  medals, 50  26 

13.        paid  S,  8,  Barrows  for  work  on  fair  ground, 80  00 

17,        paid  G.  W.  Pattison  for  printing  tickets, 4  00 

paidK.  W.  King,  balance  of  account,  crockery,..  47  63 

paid  A.  Richmond,  for  binding, 32  75 

20.        paid  S.  S.  Barrows,  for  work  on  fair  ground,...  JOO  00 

25.        paid  for  evergreens  for  Floral  Hall, 13  00 

paid  for  pumpkins  for  stock, 4  SO 

paidBenj,  Chappel,  services 33  50 

paid  S.  S.  Barrovrs,  for  work  on  £iir  ground, . . .  100  00 

36 
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Sept.  26.      Paid  L.  P.  Perkins,  for  services  as  clerk  in  Treas- 
urer's office,  __ llO  00 

paid  J.  M.  Wilcoxson,  for  services  as  clerk, 12  00 

paid  O,  W.  Moore,  for  services  as  clerk, 12  00 

paid  Mr.  Gliuroli,  for  services  in  locating  booths,     8  00 
paid  Seers   Stevens  for  collecting,  and  for  servi- 
ces as   clerk, 18  90 

paid  John  Palmer  &:  Co.'s  acct 98  3B 

p^d  postage,  express  and  rail  road  charges, 65  54 

paid  sundries, 14  68 

Oct  0.  paid  H.  H.  Brown,  treasurer, 331  97 

cash  on  hand, .  _ 6  92 

^1,453  12 

1850.  -CR. 

Dec.  12.  By  cash  received  froni  balanceof  former  account,  |466  12 

1851. 

Feb.  38.  By  cash  received  of  F.  S.  Finley, __       19  00 

June  3.         "             "             Titus  Dort,  for  members  tick- 
ets sold  at  Lansing, 20  50 

Sept.  23.  By  cash  received  of  citizens  of  Detroit, 892  50 

24.         "  "         for  rent  of  ground  adjoining 

the  fairground, 54  00 

$1,453  12 


The  Mioliigan  State  Agricullural  Society,  in  acoMnt  with  H.  H.  Brown, 
l^easurer. 

1851.  DR., 

Sept.  39.  To  cash  p^d  gate-keepers  and  supe'tend'ts  at  fair,  ^211  25 
pwd  R.  Starkey,  services, 6  00 

Oct,  3.  To  cash  paid  H.  O'Beirne,  services, 11  00 

paid  CO.  Wright,  engraver, ,..  234  33 

Trowbridge  &  Co,,  for  forage, 20  36 

E,  M.  Church,  services, 6  00 

J.K.Myrier,        do 4  00 
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Oct.  3.  To  J.  C.  Holmes,  sdary, $260  00 

A.  McFarren,  books,  &c,, 30  IS 

Oct.  n.        services  at  fair, --. 31  00 

D.  Thompson,  forage, 62  80 

labor  and  police, --.     49  00 

Detroit  Advertiser,  for  printing, 76  80 

Oct  14.      A.  SheJey,  lumber, 285  60 

Beard  &  Co.,  provisions, 8  30 

Aah  &  Smitb,         do        - --     29  31 

John  Hamilton,    oxponses  attending  meeting  of 

the  executive  committee,  Dee.  II,  1850, 13    50 

Oct.  21.       A.  Slidey,  lumber, __ 500  00 

"     24.       Titus  Dort,  services, 31  63 

*'     29.       J.  Hull,  provisions, 4  00 

Nov.    4.       Hovey  &  Co., 4  80 

S.  S.  Barrows,   carpenter, 300  OO 

"      5.       J.  Will  in  ma,  forage, -. 5  42 

2.  Chandler  &  Co., - --       2  60 

J.  Darby,  engraving, --.       3  SO 

Nov.  11.       C,  C.  Wright,  engraver, J71  05 

C.  F.  Davis,  painting  signs, 3  7& 

A.    Sheley,  lumber, 230  00 

C.C.Wright, 1  00 

Nov.  15.       B.  Wright  &  Sod,  for  lumber, 200  0& 

George  Sumner, -  .       3  42 

Nov.  25.       Campbell  &  Patten, I  50 

29.       paid  A.  Sheley,  for  lumber, 260  71 

H.  De  Graff,  for  hardware, --.        3  50 

29.       D.  S.  Osborn,  provisions, 8  32 

Dee.    2,       S.  S.  Barrows,  carpenter, _ _     39  32 

George  Heron,  services, - 15  00 

A.  McFarren,  books,  &c.,    50  08 

Thomas  Christian,  printing, , 9  00 

M.  Davis,  services  at  fair, 6  00 

11.  paid  W.  Wright,  expenses  attending  meeting  of 
the  executive  committee  at  Jackson,  Dec,  Sib, 
10th  and  l!th,  1851, 11  00 
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Dec. 

11. 

Paid  a.  C.  Munro,  expenses  as  above. 

®8  00 

paid  James  E,  HudI,          " 

8  50 

paid  Andrew  Y.Moore,    " 

7   12 

paid  Grove  WpuQcer, 

5  70 

paid  Titus  Dort,                "             " 

- 4  00 

paid  J.Brown, 

11  00 

paid  W.  1-1.  Montgomery,  " 

14  00 

paid  J.  0.  Holmes,  on  account  of  executive  com- 

987  00 

$4,279  35 

1851 

OR. 

Sept 

29. 
9. 

Oct 

cash  received  of  J.  0.  Holmes,  former 

acting 

advances  by  treasurer, 

6871 

U.219  35 
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CATALOGUE 

0/  the  Library  of  the  Mich.  Stale  AgrKidtural  Society,  Dec.  31  j(,  'fil. 


d  Statutes  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  1833,  1848,  two  volumes 

each. 
Senal«  Journal   of  the  State  of  Mioliigan.  IBM,  1843,  1844,1846, 

1847,  1848,  1ID49, 1850,  eight  volumes. 
House  Journal  of  the  Slate  of  Micliigan,  1343,   1S44,   1845,  1846, 

1847,  1849,  1850,  eight  volumes. 
Senate  Documents,  1842,  1844,  1845,   1847,  1848,  1849,  1S50,   7 

volumes. 
House  Documents,  1847,  184^.  1849,  IS50,  4  volumes. 
Senate  and  House  Documents,  1843. 
Joint  Documents,  1842,  1843,  1844,  1845,  184G,  1847,  1848,  1849, 

1860,9  volumes. 
Lawsof  Michigan,   1837,  '39,   '40,  '41,  '42,  '43,  '44,  '45,  '46,  '48, 

'49, '50, '51,  13  volumes. 
Patent  Office  Report,  1847,  1848,  2  volumes. 
"  "   .      Agriculture,  1849-50. 

"  "         Mechanical,  1849-50. 

Annual  Message  and  accompanying  documents,  part  1,  1849-50. 
Commerce  and  Navistation,  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

1850. 
Journal  of  the  American  Institute,  ISew  Yorli,  4  volumes. 
Transactions  of  the  American  Institute,  1842,-43-4.'),  I  volume, 

do  do  do       1846,  '47,  '48,  '49,   4   vol- 

Ameriean  Poultry  book,  by  M.  C,  Cock. 
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Tho  American  Poulterer's  Companion,  C.  S.  Bement. 
"  "     Farm  Book,  Allen. 

"  "     Shepherd,  Morreli. 

Ladies'  Companion  to  the  Flower  Garden. 
Downing's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America. 
American  Fruit  Culturist,  Thomas. 
Buropeaa  Life  and  Manners.  Coleman — 2  volumes. 
Landscape  Gardening  and  Rural  Architecture,  Downing. 
Trees  of  America,  Brown. 

Youatt  on  Diseases  of  the  Horse,  with  notes  by  Spooner. 
Youatt  on  the  Horse. 
Youatt  &  Martin  on  Cattle. 

Beck's  Botany, 

The  American  Poultry  Yard,  Brown. 
The  Farmer's  Companion,  Buel. 

Rural  Economy,  Boussingault. 

Allen  on  the  Grape. 

Gardner's  Farmer's  Dictionary. 

Coleman's  Tour,  2  volumes. 

Memoirs  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  the  Stat*  of  New  York,  vol- 
ume 1,  1831. 

Encyclopedia  of  Domestic  Economy. 

American  Encyclopedia. 

Domestic  Animals,  Allen. 

Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemistry, 

Liebig's  do  do 

Diseases  of  Animals,  Cole. 

American  Husbandry,  Gaylord  &  Tucker,  2  volumes, 

Downing's  Country  Houses,  part  I. 

Report  of  Board  of  Agriculture,  State  of  Ohio,  3  volumes. 

Transactions  of  the  New  York  Stat«  Agricultural  Society,  2  volumes, 
do  do     Michigan  State  Agricultural  Society,  1849,  '50, 

2  volumes. 

Michigan  Farmer,  7  volumes. 

Wool  Grower,  2  volumes.  T.  C.  Peters,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Reports  of  Agricultural  Societies  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
J.  C.  HOLMES, 
Sec.  Midi.  Stale  Agncvllural  Society. 
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REPORTS 

OF 

COUNTY  AGKICULTUEAL  SOCIETIES, 

FOR  TEE  lElR  1891. 
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Of  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Berrien  C'mniy  AffricuJturcrl  Soi-iely.  to  the 
Secret iry  of  the  Michigan  Stale  Agricultural  Society,  for  titeyeart 
1850  anrf  1851. 


At  the  instance  of  a  great  number  of  the  citizens  of  Berrien  Co., 
a  meeting'  was  ca]let3,  and  held  at  the  court  tousc,  on  the  22d  day  of 
February,  1850,  to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  forming 
s  Society,  having;  for  its  object,  to  promote  the  improvement  of  ag- 
riculture, manufactures,  and  the  mechanic  arts.  The  society  was 
organized,  and  on  tlse  Ihivtsenth  day  of  March,  following,  a  consti- 
tution was  framed  for,  and  adopted  by  the  Society.  On  the  -tih  day 
May,  1350,  an  election  of  officers  for  the  year  took  place,  to  wit:  a 
president,  a  recording  secretary,  both  es-oflicio  members  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee,  five  other  members  of  the  executive  committee, 
a  treasurer,  a  corresponding  secretary;  also  a  vice  president  and  a 
corresponding  secretary  for  each  township  in  the  county. 

The  first  annual  fair  of  the  society  was  held  at  the  village  of  Ber- 
rien, on  the  19th  day  of  September,  1850.  It  was  attended  by  great 
numbers  of  our  forming  community  and  citizens  generally,  and,  by 
the  number,  variety,  and  excellent  quality  of  the  articles  exhibiled, 
gave  clear  evidence  that  a  spirit  of  improvement  in  agriculture,  hor- 
ticulture, and  domestic  economy,  was  already,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, awakened  amongst  our  farmers,  and  in  their  households. 

A  very  able,  instructive  and  interesting  address,  was,  on  that  occa- 
sion, delivered  before  the  society,  by  WaiTen  Isham,  Esq,,  edilor  of 
the  Michigan  Parmer,  which  by  its  highly  practical  as  well  as  scien- 
tific character,  waa  we!!  calculiiled  to  effect  the  most  important  and 
beneficial  reforms  in  the  business  of  ngriculture.  On  the  lOth  day 
of  September,  1850,  the  society  numbered  90  members. 
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From  the  report  of  the  treasurer,  matJe  I'ubruaiy  22,  i8Gl,  it  ap. 
pears  that  the  receipts  of  the  sooiet7,  for  the  year  ending  at  that 
time,  inclusive  of  |I50  raised  fay  tax  authorized  by  the  law  of  1849, 
aTOouuted  to  $266.17,  and  that  the  expenditures  for  the  same  period 
were  ^70.88,  leaving  at  that  time  abalance  on  hand  of  aiil95.-29. 

The  second  annual  fair  of  the  society  was  held  at  the  village  o' 
Berrien,  on  the  18th  and  19lh  days  of  September,  1851.  The  board 
of  supervisors  of  this  county,  had  again,  generously,  as  well  as  wise- 
ly, granted  a  tax  of  $ir>0  m  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  society.  An 
amount  considerably  more  tbjin  thnt  of  the  former  year,  bad  been 
appropriated  to  pay  premiums,-  a  more  general  attendance  of  our 
citizens  was  had,  and  a  very  decided  improvement  was  apparent,  in 
the  number,  variety,  and  quality  of  the  articles  exhibited. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

EBENEZER  McILVAINE, 

Recording  Secretary. 

Berrien,  Dec.  26,  1851. 


Delivered  hefme  the  Berrien  Coun'y  Agricultural  Society,  at  dieir  An- 
nual Fair,  on  llie  l%th  day  of  September,  1851 . 


BY  E.  MCILVAIHE,  KSQ, 

Qentleinen  of  the  Berrien  County  Agricultural  Society: 

Your  committee,  appointed  to  procure  an  address  for  this  occasion, 
having  invited  me  to  prepare  and  dehver  one,  I  accepted  their  invita- 
tion; and  after  considering  in  what  manner,  by  what  I  might  say,  I 
could  beet  subserve  the  interests  of  this  Society,  I  have  concluded 
to  address  you  on  the  knowledge  most  requisite  to  the  practice  of 
agriculture,  and  the  best  sources  from  which  it  is  to  be  derived,  with 
Buch  remarks  on  practical  farming  as  may  ocetir  to  me. 

Agricalture  derives  the  principles  on  which  it  is  based,  chiefly  from 
the  applications  of  those  of  other  sciences,  and  especially  of  chemia- 
try,  to  this  pursuit. 
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Chemistry  makes  ka-ivra  to  us  wbat  diaSJnct  elements  or  prbciples 
exist  in  each,  of  tht  various  substiuce'^,  which  together  constitute  the 
natural  wgdd — m  ill  Uip  difleient  earths,  metals  and  minerals;  in 
al!  the  vauous  fluid'  ■ind  in  all  aeriform  substances — one  of  the 
most  impjitant  of  which  lattei  is  the  common  air  we  breathe.  It 
tearhes  us  tht  peculiar  poweia  of  etch  element  or  principle,  and 
gives  us  the  law  governing  ind  directing  all  its  operations.  It  shows 
OS  that  omc  b  m  e  J  elomeats  will  unite  together,  am)  that  others 
leftise  to  do  eo  — ind  fu  Cher  tiiat  when  the  nature  of  the  ekmeuls 
brought  to^eth  r  is  huoh  as  to  admit  of  a  union  between  them,  they 
will  un  «  obIj  unciei  certim  conditions  or  circumatances,  and  in  cer- 
tain fis'^d  and  mvariihle  proportions*— and  that  the  result  of  these 
combinations  is  the  form  ti  u  of  compounds  or  substances  entirely 
different  from  either  of  1  e  (.l"meDts  which  go  to  form  them;  that 
certain  of  these  elements  wdl  unite  with  others  in  two  or  niore  dif- 
fer propoitioub— 01  h  proportion  being  at  the  same  time  fixed  and 
definite — ant  tbu  by  ewery  new  combination,  compounds  will  be 
formed  not  onl^  di&v  cnt  from  thur  severs!  elements,  but  just  as 
unlike  in  their  piope  iita  It  eithei  of  the  other  compounds  made  up 
of  the  tam"  dement  I*  further  makes  known  to  us,  that  each  ele- 
ment m  its  (.ombmaUon  with  others,  invariably  chooses  its  com- 
panion— that  when  oi^e  eltmont  is  m  a  state  of  union  with  another, 
on  presenting  to  it  a  third  cl^^ment  for  which  it  has  by  its  nature  a 
stronger  pref  rone  i  wdi]ea\eth£  tecond,  and  combine  with  the 
third — thus  forming  t  new  c  impound  entirely  different  in  its  charac- 
ter from  the  first. 

To  iilustrate  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  will  here  give  a  few  exam- 
ples: If  we  bring  fogellicr  one  pound  of  the  gas  called  oxygen,  and 
four  pounds  of  the  gas  called  nitrogen,  they  will  unite  and  form  five 
pounds  of  the  air  we  breathe;  but  if  we  fcike  two  pounds,  instead  of 
one,  of  oxygen,  and  only  four  pounds  of  nitrogen,  there  will  remain 
one  pound  of  oxygen,  which  will  not  combine  with  the  nitrogen,  but 
will  remain  oxygen  still.  Now,  common  or  atmospheric  air,  as  we 
all  know,  sustains  life;  but  neither  of  its  elements,  by  itself,  possesses 
this  properly,  and  death  would  inevitably  ensue,  from  breathing 
either  of  them  in  its  uncombined  stato.  Indeed,  a  different,  but  defi- 
nite combination  of  these  same  elemontji,  M'ould  form  nilrie  acid  or 
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aqaafortis.  Again,  if  we  mix  in  a  close  vessel  eight  pounds  of  oxy- 
gyn  with  one  pound  of  the  gns  callBd  hydi'ogen  or  inSammable  air, 
and  apply  fire  to  them,  tliey  will  uoite  and  form  nine  pounds  of  water 
— a  substance  entirely  different  fi'ora  either  of  these  gnses.  And 
again,  pure  lime  lias  a  strong- preference,  or  as  it  is  termed  by  clitm- 
ists,  ft  strong  affinity  for  carboni«  acid  gn^  one  of  the  ingredients,  al- 
tihoujvh  Dot  one  of  the  elements  of  the  almosphere.  By  the  agency 
of  this  affinity,  who3e  mountains  of  lirae  have  been  crumbled,  during 
successive  ages,  into  fertile  beds  of  chalit.  But  lirae  has  a  atronger 
preference  or  affinity  for  sulphuric  acid,  than  it  has  for  carbonic  acid 
— and  hence,  if  chalk  be  subjected  to  Hie  action  of  sulphuric  acid, 
the  lime  will  leave  the  carbonic  acid,  combine  with  the  sulphuric  acid, 
and  thus  form  alabaster  or  common  gypsum. 

Now,  we  learn  from  chemistry,  that  the  mass  of  matter  which  com- 
poses the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  including  the  wafer  and  the  air, 
consists  of  about  55  of  these  elements  or  simple  substances;  and  that 
about  14  of  these,  constitute  the  productive  power  of  soils,  enter  .into 
the  composition  of  plants  and  acinaais,  and  are  therefore  immediateiy 
connected  with  agriculture.  These  14  are  oxygen,  hydrogen,  car- 
bon, nitrogen,  chlorine,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  iron,  alumina  or  clay, 
silica  or  flint,  potash,  soda,  lime  and  magnesia,  the  last  4  of  which, 
are  not,  strictly  spesliing,  elementary  or  simple  substances;  but  as 
they  are  never  found  in  their  elementary  condition,  they  may  there- 
fore be  conveniently  considered  as  simple  bodies. 

From  the  same  source  we  learn,  also,  that  although  these  simple 
substances  or  elements  enter  to  some  extent  into  the  composition  of 
all  plants,  jet,  that  they  exist,  in  different  kind  of  plants,  in  very  dif- 
ferent relative  proportions;  that  some  plants  contain  a  large  amount 
of  certain  kinds  of  these  elements,  whilst  others  contain  very  little. 
Wheaf,  for  example,  contains  a  large  amount  of  potash  and  soda; 
potatoes  and  turnips,  on  the  contrary,  contain  very  little.  One  hun- 
dred parts  of  wheat  straw  yield  fifteen  and  one-half  parts  of  Bshea; 
the  same  quantity  of  barley  straw  eight  and  one-half,  and  of  oat 
straw  only  four;  and  the  ashes  of  the  three  are  chemically  of  the 
same  composition;  hence,  upon  the  same  field,  which  will  yield  only 
onehnrvestof  wheat,  two  successive  crops  of  barley  may  be  raised, 
or  three  of  oats. 
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And  further,  we  Jearn  that  the  food  consumed  by  vegetables  and 
animats,  ia  similar  in  the  chemical  substances  or  elements  which  com- 
pose it;  that  the  same  substances,  out  of  which  are  formed  all  the 
organized  parts  of  plants,  compose  ihe  entire  organized  structure 
of  animals;  that  by  the  agency  of  these  elements,  existing  in  the 
eartli,  ibe  water  and  the  air,  a  perpetual  supply  of  nourishment  is 
furnished,  first,  for  the  support  and  growth  of  plants;  and  next,  for 
the  growth  and  perfection  of  animal  life;  and,  thai,  from  the  decay 
of  plants,  as  well  as  from  the  deatk  of  animal  matter,  are  derived 
in  riuh  abundance,  the  means  for  the  esistence  of  succeeding  gener- 
ations. 

We   also  learn  that  iu  tl         g      b  d    q       y         h         ma 

economy,  some  of  these  simp      ub     c  fl     mp       d 

one  purpose,  and  others,  fgr         h  m  d  m   h 

solid  portions,  others,  the  Itq    d  p  a  d     h  d 

of  plants;  that  some  are  app    p        d        h        m  h    b    d 

er  portions,  others,  of  the  s  p  nd  m 

the  liquid  poriions  of  the  a  T  ts  p 

menta  made  by  chemists,  pr  h    d  ft 

plants  or  animals,  are  composed  of  these  substances  in  very  dif£;rent 
relative  proportions.  Some  organs  containing  a  large  sh^re  of  cer- 
tain of  them,  and  others,  very  little,  but  a  large  share  of  other  imd 
different  substances.  Thus,  the  seeds  of  plants  and  trees,  contain  a 
larger  portion  of  nitrogen,  their  leaves  more  potash,  and  their  trunks 
and  branches  more  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime.  Carbon  enters 
largely  mto  all  their  solid  parts.  Phosphate  of  lime  composes  the 
greatei  portion  of  the  bulk  of  the  bones  of  animals;  and  that  chemi- 
cal compound  of  oxygen  and  iron,  called  red  oxide  of  iron,  is  al- 
ways present  in  the  blood,  is  indispensably  requisite  to  its  healthy 
action,  and  even  to  the  very  continuance  of  animal  life.  Thus,  the 
scitnce  of  chemistry  gives  us  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  opera- 
tions peculiar  to  each  of  the  several  substances  which  together  com- 
pose all  the  \  aiious  organs  of  the  different  plants  and  animals.  It 
further  mil^es  known  to  us  the  several  sources  from  which  the  ani- 
mal And  le^'ctable  kingdoms  derive  these  substances.  That  atmos- 
phern,  air,  composed,  aa  it  is,  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  contains  two 
of  the  most  important  of  these;  and  that,  besides,  it  has  mechanically 
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mised  up  wi       t     ti  i   p  n    bly      ^u  L     i        owti      nd 

aiaturity  of  j  la  te  a  d  mal  tl  t  i  r  t  oe  carbon  n  tha 
form  of  carbon  o  ac  d  g  s  pre  ent  q  t  a  d  Ibat  th  s  ^as  consti 
tutes  about  tl  one  thonsd  dt!  p'wt  of  ta  entire  we  „ht  vh  cli  same 
substance,  o    bon  ua  t  d  w  tl    oxygen  fm  bnc     ciwbcl 

compound  con  1 1  tes  ab  t  iif  y  pe  c  at  of  bo  I  n  n  al  Pud  v  ^eta 
ble  matter;  bat  mu  on  a  ompomid  fo  n  ed  by  t)  e  ua  on.  of  by 
drogen  and  n  tro^en  n  c  rta  leh  t  p  oport  on  d  o  t  ng  to  ta 
nitrogen,  oss  nt   1  to  tlie  growth    nd  mo  u   ty  of  th  da  of  plants 

is  found  in  it  ad  tl  at  everdl  oth  r  chem  c  1  b  anc  a  equally  ne 
cessary  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  economy,  are  round  mixed  up  in 
it,  in  the  state  of  gases;  that  some  of  these  aubatances  owe  iheir  pre- 
sence in  the  air,  to  tlie  perpetual  decay  and  decomposition  of  animal 
and  vegetable  inatter;  others,  to  the  resist  of  constant  chemical  ac- 
tion going  on  throughout  the  inorganic  regions  of  nature;  and  again, 
others,  to  the  existencQ  of  like  subslaness  va  the  w;aters  of  the  ocean; 
and  all  of  them,  to  the  constant  evaporation  going  on  over  the  wbole 
Burfaoo  of  tbe  globe,  by  means  of  which  they  rise  into  the  atmos- 
phere in  watery  vapour,  and  earned  by  the  winds  over  the  whole 
earOi,  and  again  restored  to  it  by  the  rains;,  in  which  they  are  found 
dissolved.  In  this  manner,  sea-water,  in  immenBe  quantities,  rising 
every  year  iaito  the  atmosphere,  contributes  the  saline  matters  it  holds 
dissolved  in  it,  such  aa  commou  salt,  muriate  of  potash,  muriate  of 
magnesia,  sulphates  of  soda  and  lime,  together  with  small  portions 
of  the  phosphates  of  lime,  ammonia  and  iron,  to  give  fertility  to  the 
soil. 

That  water  is  another  important  source  from  which  these  substan- 
ces are  derived,  and  a  very  useful  agent  in  their  application  to  the 
roots  of  plants;  that  besides  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  by  the  union 
of  which  it  is  formed,  other  valuable  substances,  existing  in  the  por- 
tions of  the  earth  through  which  it  passes,  are  often  found  dissolved 
in  the  water  from  springs;  and  rain  water,  as  has  already  been  shown, 
has  in  it  ammonia  and  other  elements  entering  into  the  constitution 
of  plants.  Indeed,  water,  when  impregnated  with  the  carbonic  acid 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  aided  by  those  changes  of  temperature  inci- 
dent to  diflerent  climates   and  .'Scasonsj  or  resulting  from  chemical 
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agency,  will  decompose  rocks,  and  mafce  tlicm  jield  iliu  potiish,  soda, 
and  lime  they  contain,  to  fertilize  the  soil. 

Heat,  whether  caused  by  the  sua  or  produced  by  cbcmical  action 
in  the  soil,  cjuiokens  the  circulation 'of  ths  Quids  of  planfs,  aids  tham 
in  taking  up  and  appropriating  the  chemical  elements  tiiey  require, 
and  thus  promotes  vegetable  growth. 

And  light  is  equally  essentia)  to  plants;  when  excluded  from  it, 
they  never  require  their  natural  color,  their  leaves  are  white  or  pale, 
and  their  juices  watery  and  Insipid;  when  exposed  to  the  inSuence  of 
light,  they  decompose  the  cavbouic  acid  of  the  atmosphere,  absorb 
the  carbon  wbioh  it  contains,  and  give  off  the  oxygen;  but  when 
withdrawn  from  this  influence,  and  surrounded  by  darkness,  they  ab- 
sorb the  oxygen  of  this  compound,  and  give  off  the  carbon,  and  hence 
it  is,  that  house  plants  poison  the  air  of  sleeping  apartments. 

FromGeolofjV  weleatn  further  that  the  earth  contains  ineshaust- 
able  supplies  of  mineral  substances  of  every  variety,  many  of  which, 
through  chemical  igeneies  assisted  b}  great  and  sudden  changes  of 
temperature  and  the  vinous  influences  ot  climates  and  seasons,  are 
crnmbling  in  p  ecca  foiming  thereby  new  soils,  separating  into  finer 
parts  those  alitady  foimed  impiilang  to  them  new  and  valuable 
ehemioal  el  ment  ,  ind  better  btting  them  to  convey  and  apply  to 
the  roots  of  pl'mts  other  elements  leqiiaite  for  their  growth,  and 
which  it  IS  in  the  power  of  the  air  an  1  water  to  bestow. 

But  these  natuial  eaases  are  hardly  sufficient  to  perpetuate  the 
races  of  the  uncuHmted  plants  ind  w  Id  fruits  of  the  earth,  at  least 
not  OH  the  same  sj.ot  of  ground  and  ■lie  manifestly  in sufEcient  (o 
famish  the  quantify  of  the  chemical  sub  tances,  or  in  other  words, 
the  nutrimsnt  required  by  plants  when  improved  by  cultivation. 
Wheat,  fw  instance  in  its  n-ilural  state  was  a  very  small  grain,  and 
potatoes  and  turn  ps  unfit  foi  food  Now  the  difference  between  a 
plsnt  in  a  state  of  nature  and  i  cultivated  plant,  is  not  merely  an  in- 
crease of  size  but  It  CLi  sts  in  the  more  perfect  development  of  cer- 
tain of  it  parts  useful  tomin  foi  which  development,  more  of  cer- 
tain chemical  substances  ait  rcouir  I  thin  it  can,  unaided  by  artifi- 
cial means  ob 
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Tho  livst  step,  tlifii,  tor  the  iigrioultuvist,  in  to  Miiiyne  or  obtain 
the  results  of  the  analysis  of  each  kind  of  cultivated  plant;  ani  there- 
by ascertain  whiit  chemical  eltmeots  or  compounds  it  consists  of, 
and  the  amount  of  each  contained  in  it,  and  by  comparison  of  these 
differeat  amounts  with  each  other,  he  will  find  out  the  proportion  in 
which  each  element  exists  in  it. 

Nest,  ho  fiiiouid  in  like  manner  analyze  or  prociira  an  analysis  of 
the  soil  of  the  field  he  designs  for  any  given  planf,  and  if  the  result 
of  such  analysis  shows  that  this  field  contains,  in  its  different  parts, 
al!  the  elements  or  compounds  found  in  the  plant,  and  in  a  propor- 
tion of  eacli  equal  to  that  of  the  same  element  as  found  (o  be  con- 
tained in  the  plant,  he  may  safely  conclude  that  this  soil  is  every 
way  fitted  for  growing  in  perfection  the  plant  in  question. 

But,  if,  on  the  contrary,  his  soil  should  be  found  to  bo  wanting  in 
any  of  these  elements  or  simple  substances,  he  may  be  equally  cer- 
tain that  the  plant,  if  attempted  to  be  raised  on  this  field  in  its  pres- 
ent state,  will  be  defective  in  those  of  its  parts  which  tho  substances 
deficient  in  the  soil  go  to  form.  And,  in  this  case,  he  must  either 
supply  by  artificial  means  the  substances  needed,  or  he  const  raise  on 
his  field  some  other  kind  of  plant,  not  containing  of  each  of  the  sub- 
stances composing  il,  a  greater  share  than  the  soil  possesses.  Sup- 
pose now,  he  decides  to  add  to  his  soil,  by  artificial  means,  enough  of 
the  deficient  substances  or  elements,  to  make  it  correspond  with  the 
relative  quanljty  of  each,  as  already  found  by  analysis  to  he  contain- 
ed in  tile  plant  he  chosses  to  raise,  what  means  must  he  use?  Ho 
must  again  consult  chemistry,  through  the  medium  of  works  on  the 
applioaiion  of  its  principles  to  agriculture;  in  those  works  he  will  find 
a  list  of  all  arlJUcial  fertilizers  or  manures,  with  an  analysis  &(  each; 
and  from  its  results  there  given  in  full,  lie  can  ascertain  of  what  dis- 
tinct substances  each  fertilizer  is  composed,  and  the  relative  quantities 
it  contains,  and  thus  he  will  be  able  to  select  and  apply  with  certain- 
ty the  fertilizer  required. 

And  when,  by  the  application  of  the  proper  fertiliaer,  he  has 
brouglit  his  soil  to  the  condition  required,  and  lias  succeeded  in  rais- 
ing on  it  in  perfection  tho  plant  in  question,  he  will  naturally  be  led  to 
espeot,  that  the  same  plant  may  be  raised  in  equal  perfection  in  the 
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given  soil,  every  year,  flie  seasons  being  favorable,  just  so  long  as  all 
those  portions  of  its  chemical  constituents,  taken  away  froni  it  in  the 
harvest  of  one  year,  shall  have  been  restored,  as  preparatory  to  put- 
ting in  the  crop  of  the  next  But  here,  again,  chemistry  will  in- 
form him,  that  there  exists  a  natui'al  and  insuperable  obstacle  to  such 
a  practice — that  every  kind  of  plant  and  tree,  in  the  progress  of  its 
growth  and  maturity,  throws  off  fi'om  its  roots,  into  the  earth  around 
it,  a.  kiod  of  matter,  which  is  poisonous  to  succeeding'  plants  and  trees 
of  the  same  kind;  and  that,  hence,  any  "^pot  where  a  fruit  tree  has 
once  grown,  is  rendered,  at  least  for  some  j  ears  no  pahle  of  bearing 
■another  tree  of  the  same  kind;  and  that  althoigh  n  the  case  of 
plants  of  yearly  growth  and  maturity,  ti  e  deleter  o  fluence  from 
this  cause,  may  not  be  very  perceptible  n  ts  efi  ct>  o  Lhcm,  during 
the  first  few  years  of  their  successive  ^^row  h  n  the  sime  soil,  yet 
that  this  matter  gradually  accumuktes  un  I  n  co  rs  of  time,  the 
soil  in  question  becomes  entirely  unfitted  foi  tl  t,  pr  duction  of  this 
kind  of  plant. 

To  rid  himjelf  of  this  nuisance,  he  must  resort  to  deep  and  thor- 
ough plowing,  thereby-bringing  up  the  fresh  sub -soil  charged  with 
new  supplies  of  chemical  fertilizers,  separating  and  exposing  this  mat- 
ter to  their  action,  and  to  the  restorative  influences  of  those  chemical 
fileraents,  which  either  compose,  or  are  found  mixed  up  with  air  and 
rain  water,  as  already  stated. 

B  lit,  even  if  this  obstacle  did  not  exist,  still,  the  agriouUurist  would 
find  it  more  for  his  interest,  to  adopt,  in  his  farming  practice,  a  judi- 
cious rotation  of  crops,  especially  in  this  country,  where'  land  can  be 
had  at  H  comparatively  low  price,  and  where  many  of  the  most  poi 
erful  fertilizers  can  be  had,  if  at  all,  only  at  such  high  prices,  cor 
pared  with  those  of  agricuhural  products,  as  willhardly  justify  theii' 
expense.  Let  him  remember  the  beneficial  influences  which  his 
is  continually  receiving  from  the  chemical  substances  existing  ir 
moppheric  air,  in  rain  water,  and  in  his  sub-soil;  let  him  bear  in  mind, 
Uiat  the  deeper  and  more  thoroughly  ho  plows  and  lightens  hia  soil 
the  more  will  it  he  subjected  to,  and  receive  of,  these  beneficial  influ- 
ences; let  him  not  forget  that  owing  to  the  differences  as  already  sta- 
ted, in  the  comparative  proportions  of  the  chemical  elements  compo- 
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sing  th.e  difieieHt  kinds  of  plants,  and  therefoi'a  requisite  for  their 
flourisbment,  one  kind  will  live  and  tlirive  on  what  aHoiter  leaves,  a 
second  on  what  is  left  by  the  former,  and  that  in  the  meantime  his 
soil  is  gradually  regaining  tlie  chemical  eletnanfcs  of  v^hioh  it  has  been 
deprived  by  cultivation;  let  him  consider  that  each  kind  of  plant  has 
its  peculiar  tribe  of  predatory  iasecEs,  which  v/ould  aceumnlate  ia  a 
succession  ef  the  same  crop;  and  finally,  let  him  take  waraing  by  the 
old  worn  out  soils  of  some  parts  of  Maryland  and  eastern  Virginia* 
which  have  beea  robbed  of  their  fertility  and  rediiced  to  barrenness,  , 
by  incessant  aad  alternate  cropping  with  wheat  and  tobacco,  both 
heavy  consi^mers  of  the  same  chemical  substances — and  he  will  at 
once  inti^oduce  and  rigidly  adhere  (o  a  judicious  rotadon  of  crops. 

But  even  this,  of  itself,  unaided  by  other  means,  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  preserve  a  soil  in  its  present  state  of  fertility,  much  leas  to  in- 
crease its  productive  powers.  .  For  this  purpose,  bearing  in  mind 
that  whatever  has  been  grown  in  his  soil,  whether  grain,  grass  or 
weeds,  has  extracted  from  it,  directly,  by  means  of  its  roots,  and  in- 
directly, through  the  agents  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  rain  water, 
the  chemical  subsLances  of  which  itiscomposed;  and  that,  to  restore 
its  fertility,  he  must  return  to  it  as  far  as  possible,  what  has  thus  been 
taken  away — let  him  carefully  preserve  all  his  straw,  stalks,  busks, 
weeds,  r^nd  rcfusevegetable  and  animal  matter  of  eveiy  kind;  let  him 
properly  prepare  and  feed  to  his  domestic  animals  whatever  portions 
of  these  they  will  eat,  such  as  stravr,  stalks,  husks,  weeds,  and  refuse 
portions  of  vegetables,  and  add  the  rest  directly  to  his  manure  heaps; 
let  him  take  proper  care,  by  the  addition  of  muck  and  surface  soil, 
and  by  carefully  protecting  his  manures  from  the  wasting  influences 
of  the  iun  and  rain,  to  fix  and  retain  in  tbem  the  varioiia  invaluable 
chemical  substances  they  contain,  either  in  the  form  of  gases,  or  in 
liquids  and  solids  ready,  by  increase  of  temperature  and  under  the 
influence  of  fermentation,  to  become  decomposed,  assume  the  form 
of  gases,  and  escape  into  the  air,  or  liable  by  the  action  of  solar  heat 
to  evaporate,  or  he  dissolved  and  washed  away  by  the  rsins — let 
him,  I  repeat,  take  suitable  care  of  these  agricultural  treasures,  and 
use  them  judiciously,  and  whilst  he  sees  others  ia  disregard  of  this 
admonition,  wasting  and  destrojing  these  rich  and  lasting  sources  of 
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fertility,  and  atarfing  tiieir  sail  ialo  barren  and  desolate  wastes  by 
inoesaaut  tillnge,  be  viW,  uader  sucli  a  coiirse  of  management  as  I 
have  recommended,  find  his  soil  becomiag  every  year  vioher  end 
more  protiuctivt 

In  additJen  to  these  sources  of  fertility,  geology  makes  linown  !«■ 
the  EyiLculfiiiist  oilier  resources  whiuii  soils  present,  both  for  their 
chtraicai  and  nn-chsnioal  improvement.  By  its  aid,  he  can  predict 
the  geneiai  quality  of  the  surface  soil,  and  more  than  thi^,  of  the  un- 
seen sub  sod  in  the  several  parts  of  entire  countries;  and  if  a  soil  be 
of  inferior  quality,  and  yet  susceptible  of  improvement,  he  may 
ledrn  whether  the  means  of  improviag  it  are  likely,  in  a  given  local- 
ity, to  be  attainable  at  a  reaaonable  cost.  For  instance,  it  oft<3n  hap- 
pens that  very  stiff  clay  soils  are  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
poor,  light,  sandy  ianda.  Id  such  cases  each  will  benefit  the  other, 
by  mere  mechanical  mixture,  thus  rendering  the  clay  soils  more 
open  for  the  admission  of  air  to  the  roots  of  plants,  and  the  sandy 
lands  more  retentive  both  of  water  and  manure. 

But,  the  agriculturist  must  not  expect  to  derive  from  the  mere 
general  presence  of  the  requisite  fartilizers  in  his  soil,  all  the  benefi- 
eia!  effects  to  his  plai^t-i,  which  these  ferljlizers  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. He  must  r/ioollect,  that  weeds  take  up  and  consume  these 
fertilizers  as  well  as  plants,  anri,  if  not  exterminated,  will  deprive 
the  latter,  in  a  great  measure,  of  their  nourishment;  that  his  plants 
do  not  possess,  like  his  animals,  the  power  to  go  from  place  to  place, 
and  collect  the  food  they  require;  that  they  receive  their  nourish-- 
meat,  in  the  earlier  atag^es  of  their  growth,  chiefly  through  their 
roots,  and  can  only  get  it  when  it  is  brought  within  their  reach;  that 
tbe  fertililiaiog  properties  of  every  well  prepared  soil,  nre  equally  dif- 
fused throughout  ils  entire  extent;  and  that,  in  the  case  of  certain 
plants,  for  instance,  corn,  potatoes,  rutabagas,  field  bceU  and  car- 
rots, which,  in  cultivation,  are  set  at  considerable  distance  apart  ia 
the  ground,  great  portions  of  these  fertilizers  are  too  remote  to  afford 
nourishment  to  their  I'oots;  and  that  if  he  would  avail  himself  of  the 
whole  productive  powers  of  his  soil,  ho  must  begin  at  an  early  pe- 
riod in  the  life  of  these  plants  to  use  his  plows  and  hoes  amongst 
them,  in  exterminating  weeds,  in  removing  from  the   roots  of  his 
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plants,  so  far  hs  mny  be  pvac  tic  able,  those  portions  of  his  fcuil  which 
these  planls  iiavis  lishausted  of  imtrilious  properties,  and  in  bringing 
witbin  their  reach  olher  successive  supplies  of  the  food  ihey  require, 
contained  in  fresh  portions  of  Lis  soil;  aod  this  he  must  continue  to 
do  until  his  plants  are  too  far  advanced  in  the  progress  of  their 
growth,  to  need  his  further  aid  for  their  successful  maturity. 

Hence  it  appears  how  indispensibly  necessary  to  the  agricuiturist 
who  seeks  to  perfect  himself  in  his  art,  is  a  knowledge  of  iJie  scien- 
tific principles  on  which  tliat  art  is  based.  Yet  geology  has  been 
generally  regarded  as  having  no  connexion  with  agricultural  pur- 
suits. And,  whilst  in  Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany,  the  prin- 
ciples of  chemistry  have  been  extensively  applied  to  agriculture  with 
the  most  signal  success,  in  this  country,  these  principles  are  as  yet 
very  far  from  receiving  that  earnest  and  general  attention  which  their 
importance  demands.  Now,  as  an  American  citizen,  actuated  by 
that  pride  of  country  which  we  all  justly  feel,  I  sincerely  regret  that 
truth  requires  of  me  this  admission.  And  X  (rusli  that  all  that  is  ne- 
cessai'y  to  give  us  Ihatsuperioi'ity  in  this,  which  we  have  already  at- 
tained in  so  many  others  of  the  useful  arts,  is,  that  the  attention  of 
our  agriculturists  generally  should  be  called  to  this  subject,  and  that 
its  various  most  important  advantages  should  become  more  fully 
known  and  more  justly  apprecinted. 

Now  the  means  for  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  these  principles  and 
applying  thorn  to  agricultural  practice  ore  within  the  reach  of  every 
one.  Plain,  practical  works  on  geology,  on  chemistry,  and  on  the 
applications  of  the  principles  of  these  sciences  to  improvementa  in  the 
various  departments  of  agriculture,  with  other  well  written  works 
devoted  to  the  full  and  familiar  explanation  of  the  process  of  chemi- 
-eal  analysis  of  soil  and  plants,  and  containing  accurate  tables  of  the 
results  of  such  analysis  obtained  in  a,  great  number  and  variety  of 
■cases,  together  with  the  apparatus  and  chemical  substances  requisite 
for  analyzing  all  kinds  of  soils  and  plants,  cati  be  procured  for  a  few 
dollars;  and  the  illustrious  example  of  Franlilin,  of  Burritt,  the  learn- 
ed blacksnoitb,  end  of  a  host  of  other  distinguished  men,  proves  what 
vast  treasures  of  knowledge  can  be  acquired  merely  by  improving  in 
study  those  leisure  moments  which  every  one  has,  and  leaves  without 
excuse  those  who  will  not  profit  by  this  example. 
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But  mere  theoretical  knowleelje  of  the  scientific  prmoipka  applica- 
ble to  agricultural  operations  and  improvements,  is  not,  of  itself,  suf- 
ficient to  make  a  successful  praciica!  farmer.  Very  far  from  it,  in- 
deed. It  furnishes  the  only  sure  foundation  for  accurate  practical 
knowledge,  and  the  only  safe  guide  for  its  attainment;  but  you  might, 
just  as  reasonably  expect  a  student  of  law  or  medicine,  whose  only 
professional  knowledge  is  derived  from  the  principles  laid  down  in 
his  elamentary  books,  to  suddenly  become  an  accomplished  practical 
lawyer  or  physician,  as  that  a  studentof  agricultural  science,  possess- 
ing a  mere  theoretical  knowledge  of  its  principles,  should,  without  ex- 
perience in  their  practical  applications,  at  once  go  forth  a  successful 
practical  farmer. 

Indeed,  to  success  in  agriculture,  no  less  than  in  other  pursuits,, 
practical  abilily  in  the  prompt  and  correct  application  of  principles,  is 
indispensably  requisite.  This  is  to  be  derived  from  the  thorough. 
study  of  the  best  works  on  the  various  braeches  of  agricultural  prac- 
tice; from  reading  the  most  valuable  agricultural  newspapers  and 
other  periodicals;  from  carefully  considering  the  cases  of  practice 
found  reported  in  these  books  and  periodicals;  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  esperiiaents  tried  by  other  intelligent  agricullurists  and  tbeir  re- 
sults; and  from  the  agriculturist's  own  experience.  But,  let  him  ever 
bear  in  mind,  that  cases  of  practice  should  invariably  give  all  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  experiments  they  relate  were  made; 
the  minute  particulars  of  the  experiments  themselves,  and  the  exact 
results  obtained;  otherwise  they  can  be  of  no  practical  value;  their 
obvious  tendency  is  to  mislead,  and  he  will  act  wisely  in  eniirely 
rejecting  the  uncertain  li^ht  they  afford. 

Amongst  the  means  for  improvement  in  practical  farming,  airricul- 
tural  societies  deservedly  occupy  a  prominent  position.  These  soci- 
eties, originating  in  the  desire  of  agriculturists  for  mntual  improve- 
ment, have  existed  many  years  in  the  difierent  parts  of  Europe,  and 
have  been  formed  in  most  of  the  more  settled  portions  of  the  United 
State.s,  And  wherever  these  societies  have  exerted  their  influence 
for  a  series  of  years,  on  the  farming  business  of  a  country,  old  hab- 
its and  prejudices  have  gradually,  butsteadily  yielded  to  it;  new  and 
more  successful  methods  of  cultivation  have  been  generally  adopted; 
new  varieties  of  plants  and  fruits,  of  superior  e.xce'lence,  and  betler 
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adapted  to  the  climatt,  soils  ana  seasons  of  tbiit  country,  have  been 
suecessfuliy  grown;  improved  breeds  of  domestic  iiuinials  have  been, 
introduced  and  raised  with  increased  profit;  and  the  whole  aspect  of 
that  country  bears  abundant  testimony  to  the  increased  prosperity  of 
the  enterprising  farmer  In  it,  well  conducted  dgncultura!  schoolf. 
have,  in  a  great  measure,  taken  tht  plpce  of  other  scminariea  of 
learning:  and  even  old  establisded  Colleges  and  Universiliea  have 
found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  letam  Lben  mtiueiice  and  luppoit, 
to  add  lo  tlisii'  Uw  and  medic il  depirlmeuU,  anoubei,  under  compe 
t«nt  professors,  to  instruct  Ihetr  htudeuts  m  (in,  piinciples  of  Scientific 
Agriculture. 

Rightly  understood  and  practiced,  Ihu  piofes  ion  jields  to  none  ra 
importance,  honor  and  pioht,  thedJuslriousLiebig  has  well  feiid,  that 
there  is  no  profession  winch  can  be  compared  m  impovtsnce  with  that 
of  agriculture,  as  to  it  belongs  the  productioo  of  food  for  men  and 
animals,  and  on  it  depends  the  welfare  of  the  whole  human  species, 
the  riches  of  States,  and  all  commerce. 

And  this  beautiful  region,  possessing  as  it  does  great  natural  ad- 
vantages of  soil,  climate,  iaiober,  running  streams,  navigable  waters, 
and  internal  improvements,  needs  only  the  general  and  skillful  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  scientific  agviuultare,  to  perpetuate  its 
fertility,  develop  its  resources,  and  thus  furnish  lich  and  never  failing 
sources  of  wealth  to  its  enterprising  inhabitants.  I  say  enterprising, 
for  actuated  by  a  settled  purpose  and  reasonable  prospect  of  impro- 
ving their  condition  in  life,  they  voluntarily  gave  up  the  numerous 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  older  and  more  settled  places,  and  came 
and  cheerfully  submitted  to  all  the  hardships  and  privations  of  a  new 
country.  And  here  let  me  add,  the  energy  of  character  which  they 
have  displayed,  in  clearing  away  dense  forests,  and  converting  the 
soil  they  once  occupied  into  those  beautiful  faims  which  meet  the 
eye  in  all  parts  of  this  country,  merits  the  highest  proifie. 

Now  all  that  is  wanting  in  order  to  effect  the  most  rapid  advance- 
ment in  agriculture,  is  to  direct  this  same  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  this 
same  energy  of  character,  to  improvements  in  this  pursuit. 

And  an  occasion  like  the  present  is  well  calculated  to  awaken  an 
earnest  and  general  desire  for  this  improvement.  Here  are  exhibited 
the  beat  products  of  our  agricultural  industry;  here  an  opportunity 
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i  for  asaartainiiig  the  methods  pursued  by  each  of  the  oom- 
pe(Jtors  for  premiums;  here  each  one  can  see  his  own  deficiencies, 
and  learn  the  best  raothods  of  reinedjing  them;  and  he  wiJl  natu- 
rally be  stimulated  to  renewed  efibrts  for  his  own  improvement.  And 
thus  will  the  exhibitors  of  each  annftal  fair  surpass  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding; and  this  county  will  soon,  by  its  rapid  progress  in  agiicultur- 
al  improvement,  gi^e  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  beneficial  effects  to 
be  derived  from  societies  of  this  kind. 

And  now,  gentlemen  of  this  Society,  in  coQcksioii,  allow  me  to 
add,  tlia,t  io  forming  this  af-soclation,  you  have  commenced  a  good 
work;  you  have  Itad  a  sure  foundation  for  the  prosperity  of  your 
county;  go  on  a^s  yon  have  begun,  and  success  will  revifard  your  ef- 
forts. And  when,  in  future  yearS;  you  shall  coma  together  on  occa- 
sions like  this,  you  wilt  find  in  the  evidences  of  steady  and  general 
improvement,  ailbrded  ty  the  superior  number,  quality  and 
variety  of  the  agriculmral  products  exhibited  before  you,  abundant 
cause  to  rejoice  in  having,  by  your  united  efforts,  established  and 
sustained  an  institution  productive  of  such  great  and  good  results  to 
all  within  the  sphere  of  its  influence. 
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REPORT 

Of  the  Calhoun  County  Agricultural  Society. 


LIST  OF  PREMIUMS 
Awarded  at  the  Third  Annual  Fair  of  ike  Calhom  County  AgricnUwol 


Best  stallion,  W.  Jolinson. 

Second  best  stallion,  M.  H.  Crane. 

Best  brood  mare,  L.  L.  Downs. 

3d  do        Paul  Broat. 

Best  team  of  draught  horses,  S.  G.  Pattison. 

2d  do  do  Devillo  Hubbard. 

3d  do  do  M.  Mann, 

Best  3  year  old  colt,  A.  L.  Hays. 

2d  do  Gilbert  Knapp. 

Beat  2  year  old  colt,  Paul  Broat. 

3d  do  Stephen  J.  Smitli. 

Best  1  year  old  colt,  Abram  Bennett. 

2d  do  Clark  Br-ockway. 

Best  sucking  colt,  Levi  Eaton. 

2d  do  H.  D.  Hall. 

Beat  grade  dwry  cow,  S.  G,  Pattison. 

2d  do  S.  Mason, 

3d  do  C.  T.  Gorbam. 

Best  native  dairy  cow,  James  A.  Way. 

2d  do  Philo  Dibble; 

3d  do  Leonard  Cleaveland. 

4tb  do  James  Connelly. 
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Best  bull  2  years  old  and  over,  S.  G.  Pattison. 

2d  do  do  James  Connelly. 

3d  do  do  11.  Polhemus. 

Best  yearling  bull,  Thomas  Johnson. 

2d  do  Lemuel  Downs. 

3d  do  John  Hadden. 

Best  yoke  vforking  oxen,  Azar  Rowley. 

3d  do  J.  Connelly. 

3d  do  Josiab  Freed. 

Best  pair  3  year  old  steers,  L,  Maynard. 

2d  do  do       J.  Otis. 

Best  3  year  old  steers,  A,  D.  Morton. 

Beat  2  year  old  heifer,  Seldon  H.  Gorham. 

2d  do  C.  B.  Turner. 

Beat  1  year  old  heifer,  Philo  Dibble. 

2d  do  S,  G.  Pattison. 

3d  do  Abram  Bennett. 

Best  bull  calf,  Lemuel  Downs. 

2d        do         Leonard  Cleavelaiid. 

3d         do         J.  Stiles. 

Best  heifer  calf,  Jamea  Connelly. 

3d  do        Frank  Dickey. 

3d  do        J.  0.  Frink. 

Best  yoke  fet  osen,  L.  Maynard. 

Best  5  yoke  of  oxen,  Town  of  Fredonia. 

Best  full  blood  merino  French  buck,  J.  Otis. 

do  Pauler  merino  buck,  Joab  Polhemus 

2d  do  do  H.  Polhemus. 

Best  grade  buck,  Z.  Tillotson. 
Best  S  ewes,  Franklin  B.  Wright. 
2d        do  do 

3d        do  do 

Best  lambs,  F.  B.  Wright 

SWIi(E. 

Best  boar,  Azar  Rowley. 
2d        do  I.  B.  Woodcock. 
3d        do  Elia&  Alley. 
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Best  breeding  sow,  James  Connelly. 

2d  do  Wm.  J.  Thornton. 

3d  do  Azar  Rowlej. 

Best  pen  of  5  pigs,  under  6  months  old,  I.  B,  Woodcock. 

2d  do  do  do        Wro.  J.  Thornton. 

3d  do.  do  do        Azar  Rowley. 

Best  sample  of  butter,  Lewis  Wilson. 

2d  do  Eleanor  M.  Ghisbolm. 

3d  do  Julius  Wright. 

Best  20  pounds  of  cheese  or  over,  Thomas  Chisholm. 

Sd  do  do         David  Aldrich. 

Butter  2  years  old,  Theron  Hamilton. 

Best  acre  of  com,  Cornelius  Orsborn. 
Best  bushel  of  -winter  Wheat,  Thomas  Knight. 
3d  do  do        J.  Connelly. 

Best  12  ears  dent  corn,  Geo.  Hentig. 

do  flint  com,  Jeremiah  Brown. 

do         sweet  corn,  do 

ROOT.S. 

Best  one-half  acre  of  potatoes,  James  H.  Kerr. 
Sd  do  do         Thomas  Chisholm. 

Best  variety  of  apples,  Joseph  Otis. 

3d  do  Levi  Eaton. 

Best  10  pounds  of  grapes,  John  Faulkner. 

2d         do  do         O.  C.  Comstock,  jr. 

Best  variety  of  pears,  Dr.  Hudson. 

2d  do  Thomas  Knight. 

Best  12  quinces  C.  P.  Dibble. 

2d  do        Joseph  Otis. 

Best  sample  peaches,  Hr.  Hudson. 

2d  do  K  E.  Hall. 

Best  sample  of  plums,  O.  C.  Comstock,  jr. 

GARDEN  VEGETABLES. 

Best  sample  of  cauliflower,  George  Woodruff. 
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Best  10  stalks  rhubard,  J.  Brown. 
"  3  heads  of  celery,  Robert  Gardner. 
"  8  lieade  of  cabbage,  C.  P.  Dibble. 
"  5  carrots,  F.  Danfortb. 
"  5  beets,  Granville  Beardsley. 
"  5  rutabagas,  P.  Danforth. 
"  6  parsnips,  0.  C.  Comstock,  jr. 
"  5  salsify,  Robert  Gardner. 
"  ]  0  onions,  Asahel  Hawkins. 
"  5  tomatoes,  James  A.  Way. 
"  3  squashes,  Daniel  Woolsey. 
*'  3  pumpkins,  Thomas  Cbisholm. 
"  10  peppers,  J.  A.  Way. 
f  2  quarts  of  Lima  heans,  0.  C.  Comstock,  jr. 
"  ^  bushel  white  beans,  George  Hentig. 

DOMESTIC  MAHTJFACXTIRBS. 

Beat  10  yards  full  cloth,  C.  Mason. 

"  wool  carpet,  R.  Church. 

"  rag        do  do 

"  pound  stocking  yarn,  C.  Mason. 
2d  do  do        Thomas  Chisholm. 

Best  pau-  wool  stockings,  F.  C.  Rathbone. 

"         do       socks,  Mary  D.  Chisholm. 
Fringe  gloves,  John  Harris. 

"      mittens,  F.  C.  Rathbone. 
Best  made  shirt,  Mrs.  McDonald. 

"  sample  of  needle  work,  Mrs.  J,  A.  Way, 
2d         do  do         Miss  Hahn, 

Best  sample  of  worsted  work,  Mrs.  I.  E  Crary. 
2d         do  do  Mrs.  J.  A.  Way. 

Best  sample  of  crotchet  work,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Way. 
2d        do  do  Jei-emiah  Brown. 

Best  straw  hat,  F.  C.  Rathbone. 

"  bed  spread,  C.  E.  Webster. 
2d  do        P.  Dibble. 
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Best  parlor  and  cook  stoves,  Smith  <k  Pratt 
"  bee-hive  and  box  of  honey,  J.  Wiight. 
"  worsted  stockings,  Ida  Polhemus. 

POULTBY. 

Best  pair  of  turkeys,  Geo«gG  Hentig. 

do        geese,  John  Potter. 
Best  and  greatest  variety  of  fowls,  John  Potter, 
2d        do  do        Lewis  W.  Tillotson. 

3d         do  do        Mrs,  McDonald. 

Best  10  daguerreotypes,  A.  Kendall. 

"  oil  painlJDg,  Miss  Churchill. 

"  5  drawings,  Miss  Agnes  McClure. 
2d  do        George  Woodruff, 

FL0WEH8. 

Best  boquet  of  flowers.  Miss  Susan  Jones. 

2d         do  do  do 

3d         do  do  do 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  dahlias,  Jeremiah  Brown. 

2d        do  do  do     J.  J.  Bardwell. 

3d        do  do  do     0.  C.  Comstock,  jr. 

Best  dahlia  and  best  seedling  dahlia,  Mrs.  J,  A.  Way. 

"  and  greatest  variety  of  green  house  plants,  Mrs.  Moore, 
do  do       flowers,  Jeremiah  Brown. 

Sd        do  do  do    0.  C,  Comstock,  jr. 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  rosea,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Way, 

SARM  IMPLEMENTS, 

Best  farm  wagon,  G.  Hentig. 
"  ox-cart,  C.  T.  Gorham. 
"  plow,  J.  Connelly. 
"  cultivator,  Geo.  Hentig. 
"  ox  yoke  and  bows,  J.  R.  Hendryx. 
"  grain  cradle,  Wm.  H.  Kerr. 

BOOTS,  SHOES  AND  HABNESS 

Best  pair  of  fine  and  coarse  boots,  Charles  Eberstein. 
"  set  of  farm  harness,  Ladd  &  Mills. 
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Best  pleasure  harness,  W.  P.  Sutton. 


'  saddle,  Joab  Polhemus. 
'  halter,  Ladd  &  Mills. 


COOPERAGE. 

Best  flour  barrel. 

J.  Conklin. 

Second  best  loaf  of  bread,  David  Aldricli. 

PLOwma.  MATCH. 

Best  spDcimen  of 

plowing  with  horses,  L.  L. 

Downs. 

2d             do 

do                       do 

Best          do 

do       oxen,  Thomas 

Knight. 

Best  divans,  book-case  and  bed-stead.  Beach  &  Card. 

"  hearth  rug,  Mrs.  H.  N.  Banks. 

"  Indian  boxes,  William,  Pendleton. 

"  painted  spreads,  Joab  Polhemus. 

"  rug  and  mats,  Mrs.  H.  D.  Hail. 

"  knit  shawl,  Mrs.  Jeremiah  Brown. 

"  grained  door,  John  Hodge. 

"  3  hearth  rugs,  Silas  Osborn. 

"  sausage  cutter,  T.  Bement. 

•'  sausage  stuffer,  H.  D.  Hall. 

"  chum,  E.  Woodruff. 

"  basket  potatoes,  P.  Dibblo. 

"  force  pump.  Benj.  Estes. 

"  worsted  llowers,  A.  Thompson. 

■'  moss  basket  and  mat,  Mrs.  C.  F,  Haskell. 

"  barrel  of  flour,  T,  F.  Craigg, 

"  monochromatic  drawings,  James  Monroe. 

"  buggy,  Seymour  &  Co. 

"  specimen  of  priming,  tJ.  C.  Bunce. 

"  calf-skin,  H.  A.  Woodruff. 

"  book-binding,  H.  Gill. 

Several  articles  of  merit  were  exhibited,  worthy  of  premiums, 
which  were  not  entered  by  the  owners  on  the  books  of  the  Secretary, 
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and  the  names  of  the  owners  not  being  known,  it.ii 
award  premiums  to  them. 


President — Charles  Dickey. 
Secretary — James  A.  Way. 
Treasurer — Charles  P.  Dibble. 


Clarence — John  E.  Palmer, 
Lee — Daniel  P.  Wood. 
Convis — Jasper  Haywood. 
Penfield — Alexander  Gordon. 
Bedford — John  Meachem, 
Battle  Creek— E.  C,  Manchester, 
Emmett — Jeremiah  Brown. 
Marshall — 0.  C.  Comstock,  Jr, 
Marengo — 8.  0,  Pattison. 
Sheridan — D,  Billinghnrst. 
Albion — Marvin  Hannahs. 
Eokford— Elisha  Gilbert,  Jr. 
Freedonia — David  Aldrieh, 
Newton — Harvey  Smith. 
Leroy — David  Miller. 
Athens — James  Winters. 
Burlington — Theron  Hamilfon. 
Tekonsha — Tracy  H.  Southwortb. 
Clarendon — James  Humeston. 
Homer — Arza  Lewis, 
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REPORT 

Of  the  Cass  County  At/ricidtural  Sociel^. 


3.  C.  Holmes,  Esq.,  Sec'^  Mkh.  Stale  Ag.  Sodety. 

I  report  herewith  a  condensed  view  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Cass. 
County  AgrioTilttiral  Society,  for  the  year  A.  D.  1851: 

1.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  Mr.  H.  J.  Rcdfield,  &om' 
the  comtaittee  appointed  to  report  the  names  of  officers  for  the  Soci- 
ety for  the  year,  suhmitted  the  following  list  of  persons,  which  was 
finally  adopted; 

President — Justus  Gage. 

Treasurer— Joseph  Smith. 

Secretary — Geo.  B"  Turner, 

Corresponding  Secretary — H.  R.  Close. 

Executive  Committee — John  S,  Gage,  C,  F.  Harrington,  Wm.  C]y- 
bum,  H.  Jewel,  John  Kixon,  Ira  Warren,  0,  K.  Long,  Wm.  Allen, 
&  T.  Eeed,  Pleasant  Norton,  H.  Heath,  A.  Reading,  Peter  Trultt,, 
F.  Patrick,  B.  Hathaway. 

A  committee  of  two  for  each  town  in  the  county  was  appointed, 
to  collect  funds  for  the  Society. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  unanimously  tendered  to  B.  W; 
Phillips,  of  Lagrange,  for  the  energy  and  aeal  displayed  by  him  in 
procuring  members  to  the  Society,  and  for  other  valuable  services. 

A  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  Cass  county  Agricultu- 
ral Society  was  held  at  Cassopolis,  on  Saturday,  the  24th  of  May;, 
present  a  majority  of  the  committee.     Justus  Gage,  President. 

On  motion,  Nathan  Aldrich  was  appointed  one  of  the  executive 
committee  for  the  township  of  Ontwa,  in  the  place  of  Oliver  DreWj. 
who  resides  in  Milton. 
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Oa  motion,  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  list  of 
Premiums  to  be  awarded  by  the  Society  at  its  first  annual  fair. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Allen,  P.  Norton  and  S.  T.  Reed,  were  appointed  said 
-committee. 

On  motion, 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  for  the  purpose 
■of  preparing;  and  publishing  the  proceediEgs  of  the  society,  procu- 
ring diplomas,  and  the  Transactions  of  the  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety. 

Wm.  Allen,  G.  B.  Turner  and  Geo.  Sherwood,  were  appointed  such 
'Committee. 

On  motion,  the  following  Judges  were  appointed: 

Cattle— Moses  Joy,  Reuben  Allen,  B.  W.  Philips, 

Horses — Arch.  Jewell,  P.  NortOB,  Wm.  Jones. 

Sheep — A.  Bedding,  John  Nixon,  Goorge  Redfield. 

Swine — James  Bonine,  0.  Drew,  Jonathan  Gard. 

Agricultural  Impleraents — Gideon  AlJen,  Nathan  Aldricli,  Jessee 
■G.  Beeson. 

Grdn  and  Vegetables — Hiram  Jewell,  M,  Sherrill,  W.  G.  Beck- 
■with. 

Plowing  Match — David  Bradjy,  Joseph  Carpenter,  T.  M.  N. 
Tinkler. 

Ifiscellaneous  Articles— Wm.  Allen,  B.  Hathaway,  S.  T.  Keed. 

Fruits  and  Flowers — Heman  E«dfield,  E.  S.  Smith,  D.  Jewell, 
Mrs.  E.  S,  Smith,  Mrs.  G.  Sherwood,  Mrs.  J.  Gage,  Mrs.  G.  B.  Tur- 

Domestic  Manufacturee — Lewis  Edwards,  A.  B.  Copley,  CyruS 
Bacon,  Mrs.  G,  Allen,  Mrs.  A.  Redding,  Mrs.  S.  F.  Anderson,  Mr3_ 
JL  JIdwards. 

Committee  of  Arrangements.— Asa  Kingsbury,  G.  B,  Turner,  Jas. 
Sullivan,  Joseph  Smith,  E.  B,  Sherman. 

Ladies  Committee  of  Arrangements — Mrs.  Jas,  Sullivan,  Mrs.  W 
Q.  Beckwith,  Mrs.  Jacob  Silver,  Miss  A.  M.  Redfield,  Miss  E.  Sher- 
■man,  Miss  Sarah  Lindsey. 

Besdved,  That  the  First  Annual  Fair  be  held  at  Cassopolis,  on 
'Thursday,  the  18th  day  of  September  next,  provided  the  citizens  of 
,^at  place  will,  at  their  own  expense,  prepare  the  ground,  pens,  &c.; 
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and  ia  case  the  citizens  of  Cassopolia  shall  refuse  to  make  the  prepar- 
ation aforesaid,  free  of  cost  to  the  Society,  then  the  committee  of  ar- 
rangements are  authorized  to  select  some  other  township  or  village  for 
the  holding  of  said  Fair,  provided  the  citizens  of  the  place  selected 
shall  make  all  the  arrangements  necessary,  free  of  charge. 

Sesolved,  That  the  President  of  the  Society  be  requested  to  pro- 
cure some  suitable  person  to  deliver  an  address  at  the  First  Annual 
Fair  of  the  Society. 

The  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  list  of  premiums,  made  a 

p    t  wl    1  was  adopted. 

Th  utive  committee   then  adjourned,  to  meet  again  on  the 

nd      tu  day  of  September  next,  for  (be  purpose  of  perfecting  all 
ti  n     ments  necessary  for  the  First  Annual  Fair. 

G.  SHERWOOD, 
Secretary,  pro  tern. 

Dowaglac,  Jan.  21,1852. 


LIST  OF  PREMIUMS. 
The  following  are  to  be  awarded  at  the  First  Fair  of  the  Cass  Co. 
Agricultural  Society,  to  be  held  on  Thursday  the  18th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1861: 

CATTLE. 

Best  Durham  bull,  over  3  years  old, $2  00 

2d  best, Diploma. 

Best  under  two  years  old, 1  00 

Best  Devonshire, ., 2  00 

2d  best, Diploma. 

Best  grade  bull  and  cow. 

Best  native  breed, 2  00 

Best  milch  cow, 2  00 

2d  best, Diploma. 

Best  yoke  working  oxen, -i  OO 

Sdbest, Michigan  Farmer. 

3dbest, Diploma. 

Best  fat  ox,  cow  or  steer, 3  00 
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Beststallion, $3  00 

2d  best, 1  00 

Best  breed  mare, 2  00 

2d  beat, 1  00 

Best  span  of  work  horses, 2  00 

2dbest, 1  00* 

Best  coH  under  one  year  old, 1  00 

Best  eolt  under  three  years  old, 1  00 

Best  single  horse  in  harness 1  00 

Best  merino  buck, 2  09 

2d  do  Diploma. 

Best  grade  buck, _ Diploma,  or  1  00 

2d  do  Diploma. 

Best  pen  five  merino  or  Saxon  ewes, 2  00 

2d  do  do        Farmer,orl  00 

3d  do  do      Diploma. 

Best  pen  of  five  ewes,  grade, 1  00 

3d  do  do  Diploma. 

Best  pen  of  five  native  ewes, 1  00 

2d  do  do       I  00 

Largest  hog, _,_ 2  00 

Best  boar, 2  00 

2d       "     -__ Diploma. 

Best  breeding   sow,,., 1  00 

2d  do  -' Diploma. 

8d  do  __ Diploma. 

Best  lot  of  pigs  not  less  than  four, 1  50 

2d  do  do  Diploma- 

FOWLS. 

Best  twelve  of  any  Mud, __ 1  50 


jtplow  for  breaking, $2  00 

subsoil  plow, 1  00 

cross  ploTT, Diploma,  or  1  00 
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Best  farm  wagon, $1  00 

"    harness, I  00 

"     cultivator, 1  00 

"     horse  rake, 1  00 

"     fanning-TQill,    1  00 

*'     coni-sheller, 1  00 

"     hay  and  straw  cutter, -   1  00 

."    churn, ■. Dip]oma,or  1  00 

",    cheese-press, 1  00 

"    bee-hive, _ 1  oo 

'     farm  gate, 1  OO 

"     grain  drill, _-_ 3  00 

LEATHER. 

Best  Bide  of  leather,  sole  and  upper, 1  00 

"    pair  of  men's  boots, I  00 

"    pair  of  women's  shoes, __ 1  00 

PLOWING  WITH  nOESES. 

Best  plowing, 2  00 

2d         do       _ Diploma. 

PLOWING    WITH    OXEN. 

Best  plowing, ___ __,  2  00 

Sd         do       Diploma,or  1  00 

BUTTER. 

Best  10  pounds, 2  00 

2d  do         -- Diploma,or  1  00 

CHEESE 

Best,  one  year  old, 1  00 

"     underoneyear  old, __   1  00 

BREAD. 

Best  six  loaves, _ Diploma. 

Best  10  lbs.  taken  up  without  killing  the  bees, I  00 

Best  10  pounds  maple  sugar, 1  00 

2d  do  do       Diploma. 

DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES. 

Best  pair  of  woolen  blankets, 1  00 

2d  do  do         Diploma. 
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Best  five  yards  of  white  flannel,- $1  00 

2d  do  do  Diploma. 

Best  10  yards  woolen  clotli, 1  00 

2d  do  do         .  _ Diploma. 

Best  10  yards  home  made  carpet, 1  00 

2d  do  do  -  -  Diploma. 

Best  pair  of  woolen  stoclsicgs,,- _ 60 

2d  do  do  Diploma. 

Best  pair  cotton  stockings, SO 

"         knit  woolen  gloves, 50 

*'         knit  cotton  gloves, 50 

"         knit  woolen  mittens, 50 

Best  linnen  sewing  thread,  one  pound, fiO 

specimen  ornamental  needle-work, 50 

table  cover, 50 

woolen  shawl, I 50 

woolen    quilt, 1  00 

worked  quilt, I  00 

white  quilt,__ 1  00 

patch-work 1  00 

Best  specimen, - 1  00 

2d         do  ,- - - Diploma. 

PAINTIK&  AND  DltAWIKC. 

Best  oil  painting, 1  00 

2d        do  --- Diploma. 

Best  in  water  colors, 1  00 

2d  do  - Diploma. 

Best  and  largest  variety  of  apples, 2  00 

"     fall  apples,__ 1  00 

2d  do         Diploma. 

Best  winter  apples, 1  00 

2d  do  -Diploma. 

Best  peaches __ 1  00 

2d        do      -- Diploma. 
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Best  pears,__ _ $1^00' 

2d      do      Diploma. 

Best  quinces, 1  00 

2d        do       __Dipioma. 

Best  grapes,_ I  00- 

3d         do       Diploma.. 

I'tOWEItS. 

Best  eshibition, 1  00' 

2d        do        Diploma! 

VKfiETABLES. 

Twelve  best  table  turnips, Diploma- 
Six  best  blood  beets, " 

Bix  best  parsnips, " 

Twelve  best  onioas, __ "" 

Three  beatkead  cabbages, "" 

Twelve  best  tomatoes, " 

Twelve  best  sweet  potatoes, " 

Best  half  peck  beans, " 

Largest  squash, _.     " 

"         pumpkin, " 

"         and  best  variety  of  Irish  potatoes, " 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  vegetables, 2  00 

2d  do  do  Diploma. 

RULES  AND  BBO0LAt:OBS. 

1.  Promiuras  will  be  awarded  on  all  miscellaneous  articles  of  merit 
not  included  above. 

2.  All  articles  intended  for  competition  must  be  entered  before  10' 
o'clock,  of  the  day  of  the  fair. 

3.  When  but  a  single  article  of  a  kind  is  exhibited,  it  will  not  re- 
ceive a  premium  unless  of  decided  merii 

4.  In  case  the  amount  of  money  in  the  treasurer's  hands  be  insuf- 
ficient to  pay  all  the  premiHms,  then  the  same  be  paid  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  received, 

5.  Plowing  match  at  2  o'clock 

6.  Address  at  3  o'clock. 

7.  Report  of  judges,  after  the  address. 
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-MEEriNG  OF    EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE    OF     CASS    CODNIV  AGRICULTUBAt 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Cass  County  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety, met  at  the  Court  House  in  Caesopolis,  Saturday,  Sept.  13th,  inat, 
and  agreed  upon  the  following  rules  and  regulations  to  govern  the 
proceedings  of  tiie  first  annual  fair  of  the  society,  to  be  held  on  tlie 
18th  Sept,  inst.: 

),  A  register  will  be  opened  at  the  Court  House,  in  the  Sheriff's 
office,  where  members  of  the  different  committees  will  please  regis- 
ter their  names  immediately  on  their  arrival,  and  if  possible,  before 
II  o'clock,  A.  M.,  in  order  that  all  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the 
executive  committee. 

2.  The  Executive  Committee,  the  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  other 
officers  of  the  Society,  will  meet  at  the  Shesiff's  office  at  10  o'clock 
A.  M.,  of  the  18th. 

3.  All  exhibitors  who  intend  to  compete  for  premiums,  must  be- 
come members  of  the  society  by  paying  50  cents  and  receiving  a 
ticket,  which  will  entitle  the  bearer  to  all  the  immunities  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

4.  Eiliibitors  will  be  careful  to  have  their  animals  and  articles  ar- 
ranged in  their  appropriate  places  by  11  o'clock  A.  M.,  otherwise 
they  will  be  overlooked  by  the  committee. 

5.  All  articles  intended  for  exhibition  must  be  entered  with  the 
Treasurer  at  the  Sheriff's  office,  in  the  Court  House.  Upon  such 
entry,  each  person  will  receive  a  card  with  the  number,  as  entered 
by  the  Treasurer. 

6.  Exhibitors  will  be  careful  to  have  their  cards  placed  near  their 
animals  or  articles,  so  that  the  judges  may  have  no  difficulty  in  find- 
ing them. 

I.  No  animal  or  article  will  take  more  than  one  premium. 

8.  Stock  should  be  accompanied  with  a  coacise  statement  of  pedi- 
gree, feeding,  &o.,  and  must  be  exhibited  by  the  owner  or  agent 

9.  Plowing  match  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M. 

10.  Address  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

II.  Report  of  committees  after  the  address,  as  per  large  bill, 

12.  Caslj^remiums  will  be  payable  on  demand,  by  the  Treasurer. 
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13.  Diplomas  will  be  ready  for  delivery  afrer  ihe  first  Monday 
following  the  day  of  boldiiig  the  fair. 

14.  The  address  will  be  delivered  in  tbe  court  room. 

15.  The  hall  of  the  court  house  will  be  used  for  the  exhibitioti  of 
fruit,  vegetables,  and  articles  of  domestii;  maaufacture,  and  will  be 
under  charge  of  tbe  ladies'  committee. 

16.  Farming  implements  and  other  bulky  articles  of  domestic 
manufacture,  will  be  exhibited  under  the  shed  on  the  fair  grounds. 

17.  Discretionary  preraiums  will  be  awarded  to  individuals  living 
out  of  tbe  county,  when  the  article  exhibited  does  not  come  in  com- 
petition with  that  raised  or  manufactured  in  Cass  county. 

18.  The  show  grounds  for  stock  will  be  north  of  Mr.  Loiland's 
premises,  and  east  of  Mr.  Root's. 

19.  The  Ladles  Commmittee  of  Arrangement  will  prepare  tbe 
hall  of  the  court  house  and  the  middle  room  on  the  south  side,  for 
the  exhibition  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  articles  of  domestic  manufac- 
ture. 

20.  Mrs.  Barak  Mead,  and  Mrs.  8.  F.  Anderson  are  added  to  the 
Ladies  Committee  of  Arrangement. 

G.  B.  TURNEE, 

Secrctarij. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  premiums  awarded  at  the  Cass  County- 
Fair,  held  at  Cassopolis,  on  the  18th  of  September,  A.  D.,  1851: 

The  commitlee  on  cattle  award  as  follows: 

B.  W.  Phillips,  Lagrange,  for  best  Durham  bull Casli  Premii 

Joseph  Smith,  Jefferson,  for  2d  do  Dipio 

Jas.  E.  Bonine,  Penn,  best  bull  under  two  years Cash  premii 

Thos.  Tinkler,  Wayne,  best  grade  bull _-_ Diploma. 

Wm.  Joaes,  Penn,  for  best  milch  cow Cash  premium. 

Jaa.  E.  Bonine,  Penn,  2d         do        do 

David  Brady,  Lagrange,  for  best  yoke  work  oxen do 

B.  Bullard,  Mason,  2d  best  do  do         Diploma, 

Jessee  Jones,    "     3d  best  do  do        do 
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The  committee  on.  horses  award: 

B.  W.Phillips,  Lagrange,  for  best  stallion Cash  premium. 

Lewis  Einehart,  Porter,  2d         do  do 

Archibald  Jewell,  Wajne,  best  brood  mare do 

Dani'il  Frasier,  "        2d  do         do 

A,  J.  Luther,  Ontwa,  bestspan  matched  horses do 

James  Townsend,  Penn,  2d      do  do  do 

Isaac  A.  Huff,  Lagrange,  best  colt  under  2  years do 

DavidFinch,  "  do  3     "     do 

M.  Rudd,  Penn,  best  single  horse  in  harness do 

The  committee  on  swine  award: 

Joseph  Smith,  Jefferson,  largest  hog Cash  premium. 

James  E.  Bonine,  Penn,  best  boar do 

Justus  Gage,  Wayne,  2d      do       Diploma. 

Daniel  Mcintosh,  Penn,  best  breeding  sow Cash  premium- 
Edward  Beech,  Lagrange,  2d             do      -  -  -  Diploma. 

Nathan  Aldrich,  Ontwa,     3d  do      do 

Daniel  Mcintosh,  Penn,  best  lot  pigs do 

Kathan  Aldrich,  Ontwa,  2d       do     _ do 

The  committee  on  grain  and  vegetables  award: 

E«nj.  Gage,  Wayne,  best  wheat Diploma. 

Archibald  Jewell,  Wayne,  Sd  best  lot  of  wheat do 

Wm    Allen,  Mason,  best  lot  of  white  beans _.      do 

do  do  com, do 

D.  T  Nicholson,  Jefferson,  best  lot  sweet  potatoes do 

The  committee  on  agricultural  implements  award: 

Moms  Custard,  Lagrange,  best  two  horse  wagon Cash  premium. 

Nathan  Aldrich,  Ontwa,  do  plow do 

Heman  Redfield,  Mason,  for  best  bee-hive do 

H.  liedfield,  "       best  straw  cutter do 

C.Smith,  "      best  cheese  press do 

The  committee  on  sheep  award: 

John  Gage,  Wayne,  best  Spanish  merino  buck Cash  premium. 

J.  E.  Bonine,  Penn,  two  best         do  do    do 

F.  Brownell,      "      four  best  merino  yearlings __Diploma. 

The  committee  regret  that  the  regulations  of  the  society  prevent 
their  awarding  a  higher  premium  for  these  yearlings,  as  they  are  of 
superior  quality. 
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The  committee  on  raiseellaneous  articles  award: 

Daniel  Carlisle,  Lagrange,  best  ten  ibs.  maple  sugar Diploma. 

Amos  Northrop,  Calvin,  best  lot  of  honey Cash  premium. 

Philo  White,  WayEe,  2d  do  --  Diploma. 

Mrs.  E.  Thomas,  Ontwa,  best  worsted  work do 

Mrs.E.  Thomas,  Ontwa,  best  paintings do 

The  committee  on  articles  of  domestic  roanufaoturc  award: 

H.  Thompson,  Ontwa,  best  embroidered  shawl Diploma. 

Mrs.  E.  Thomas,    "      best  linen  hose do 

' '  "     best  table  spread _ do 

Mrs.  Beckwith,  Jefferson,  best  quilt do 

Mrs.  E.  Thomas,  Ontwa,  best  bureau  cover -  -  - do 

"  11  1'     patch  work do 

Mrs.  Sullivan,    Lagrange,  best  hearth  rug do 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Copley,  Volenta,  best  five  yards  flannel do 

Geo.  Meecham,  Porter,  three  best  cheese do 

The  committee  on  plowing  award: 
Benniar  Tharp,  Calvin,  best  plowing,  with  oxen Diploma. 

The  committee  on  fruit  and  flowers  award: 
Heman  Bedfield,  Mason,  best  and  largest  variety  of  apples, 

thirty-four  varieties _.. Cash  premium. 

Miss  Julia  A.  Redfield,  Ontwa,  best  fall  apple _         do 

A.  A,  Goddard,  Maaon,  fourteen  varieties  apples Diploma. 

Miss  Julia  A.  lledfield,  Ontwa,  best  winter  apples do 

D.  T.  Nicholson,  Jefferson,  four  varieties  winter  apples do 

Mrs.  McKyes,  Wayne,  best  lot  peaches Cash  premium. 

A.  A,  Goddard,   IMason,  2d  best  lot  peaches do 

Heman  Redfield,  Mason,  three  varieties  quinces Cash  premium. 

Fine  specimens  of  peaches  were  offered  by  0.  C.  Landon  and  oth- 
ers. A  bunch  of  very  large  and  fine  looking  apples  by  D.  T.  Nich- 
olson, and  a  fine  variety  of  pears  by  Nathan  Aldrioh,  and  the  com- 
mittee regret  that  the  rules  of  the  Society  would  not  admit  of  premi- 
ums therefor.  Mrs.  W.  G.  BeckwitJi  presented  a  beautiful  flower- 
pot and  wreath,  but  not  being  marked,  the  committee  were  unable  to 
decide  upon  it* 

G.  B.  TUEKER, 
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The  foHowing  remarks  from  the  editor  of  the  National  Democrat, 
published  at  Casaopolis,  express  my  own  views  and  feelings  with  re- 
spect to  the  character  of  the  eihibition,  at  the  first  annual  fair  of  the 
Cass  County  Agricultural  Society: 

"  It  is  admitted  by  all  with  wtom  we  have  conversed  on  the  sub- 
ject, (and  they  are  not  few,)  that  the  fair  on  the  18th,  vastly  exceed- 
ed their  expectations,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  stock,  and 
number  of  articles  exhibited,  but  the  superior  quality  and  excellence 
of  both. 

"We  venture  the  assertion  that  no  one  county  in  tiie  Stat«  can 
faring  forward  as  good  stock  as  Cass  county:  this  is  saying  mnch  for 
her,  but  not  more  than  she  is  able  to  back  up  by  an  actual  showing. 

"  The  number  of  persona  in  attendance  on  that  day  is  variously 
estimated;  we  bave  heard  no  one,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  judg- 
ing, put  it  atless  than  two  thousand. 

"  The  address  delivered  by  Heman  Redfield,  E^q..  of  Mason  town- 
ship, is  spoken  of  as  a  vigorous  aud  masterly  production;  we  regret 
that  we  had  not  an  opportunity  of  hearing  it. 

"The  committees  in  making  their  reports  expressed  raanyregtets 
that  tlie  imperfect  arrangements  for  conducting  the  fair,  precluded 
them  from  a  more  efficient  discharge  of  their  several  duties;  many 
articles  of  merit,  if  not  entirely  overlooked,  were  but  partiaUy  ex- 
amined. As  this  was  the  first  fair  ever  held  in  the  county,  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  it  would  be  conducted  with  ,a]l  the  order  and 
system  incident  to  counties  more  experienced  in  such  matters.  We 
flatter  ourselves  that  the  arrangements  for  the  next  fair  will  be  free 
from  all  the  objections  that  might  be  urged  against  the  lat«  ones.  We 
hope  those  experienced  in  these  matters  will  prepare  a  well  digested 
plan  for  our  next." 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JUSTUS  GAGE, 
Cor.  See.  of  ike  Mich.  State  Ag.  Society  for  Cass  Co. 
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ADDRESS 
Delivered  at  the  Cass  C<Mnty  Affriculltrdl  Fair,  8eptem])er  ]  8i/i,  1851. 


BY    JIEMAN    RED  FIELD. 

ZadieS  and  Gentlemen: 

TLe  partiality  of  your  President  having  selected  me  as  your  s\ 
upon  tliis  occasion,  it  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  offer  you  my  sincere 
congratulations  upon  the  interest  and  ambition  this  day  manifested 
for  the  cause  for  which  we  are  associated. 

That  the  experiment  has  been  successful,  and  that  our  society  is 
estabhsted  upon  a  permanent  foundation,  has  been  most  amply  de- 
monsti  ated  May  we  not  now  indulge  the  aggreeable  conviction,  that 
each  leturnmg  exhibition  will  continue  to  derive  additional  interest 
and  value  until  our  county  shall  assume  that  position  to  which  by 
nature  it  is  entitled  as  the  first  among  the  agricultural  districts  of  our 
beautiful  State. 

The  variety  and  fertility  of  our  soil,  the  abundance  of  our  water 
privileges,  and  the  unlimited  markets  almost  surrounding  us,  in  con- 
nection with  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  our  population,  as  this  day 
witnessed,  would  seem  to  indicate  the  possibility  of  such  an  event  at 
no  distant  period. 

A  reference  to  the  statistical  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to 
the  last  Legislature,  discloses  the  fact  tbat  few  counties  in  the  State, 
in  proportion  to  the  territory  and  number  of  population,  prsduce  an 
equal  amount  of  wheat  and  other  grain,  and  very  few,  if  any,  excel 
us  in  this  respect. 

It  has  with  mucJi  truth  been  remarked,  that  by  tie  holydays  and 
f  a  nation  can  its  character  best  be  judged;  and  that 
le  of  wisdom  to  encourage  the  pastimes  and  divertise- 
laents  of  a  people.  Indeed,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  an- 
cients and  all  uncivilized  nations  have  not  been  wiser  in  their  day  and 
generation  than  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  their  American  childrett. 
Relaxation  of  body  and  mind  is  necessary  to  the  health  and  elasticity 
of  both.  When  the  primitive  fathers  of  Sew  England  banished  the 
Merry  Christmas  festival  of  the  mother  country,  they  soon  found  the 
necessity  of  creating  a  substitute,  which  was  discovered  in  the  more 
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sanctimonious  feast  of  thanksgiving.  Aside  from  tiie  excercises  of 
that  day,  at  best  but  partially  observed,  and  illy  adapted  to  recrea- 
tion, there  is  but  one  day  in  our  calendar  regarded  as  a  set  time  for 
amusement  and  relaxation,  and  that  is  the  "  Glorious  Fourth,"  con- 
secrated by  our  birtH  as  a  nation.  From  the  sun-set  of  our  national 
rejoicing  to  its  rise  after  the  lapse  of  fifty -two  long  weeks,  not  one 
day  is  devoted  to  a  genuine  and  suitable  indulgence  in  national  festiv- 
ity. Thus  the  "harvest  home"  is  forgotten,  and  the  rustic  enjoy- 
ments of  Chtistmas  and  New- Year  are  almost  unknown-  No  joy- 
ous groups  dance  around  the  May -pole,  or  twine  the  garland  for  the 
blushing  brow  of  their  youthful  queen.  No  anniversary  is  observed 
for  reinvigoratiag  the  system  by  wholesome,  athletic'  exercises,  or  dis- 
pelling care  among  flowers,  groves  and  fountains.  The  refined  and 
poetical  pastimes  of  Greece  and  Borne  were  marked  moreover,  by 
that  indelible  impress  of  moral  purity,  so  essential  to  the  full  devel- 
opment of  the  physical  and  mental  powers  of  a  free  and  happy  peo- 
pie 

T!  w  Id  ports  and  robust  exercises  of  the  former  denizens  of  our 
pla  n  a  e  s  en  in  the  expanded  chesi,  the  symetrical  form,  and  the 
ag  1  ty  and  ace  of  each  movement,  while  the  unremitting  labors  of 
th  wl  t  ucoessors  in  the  workshop  or  the  field  are  such  as  to  draw 
the  bodj  fo  vard,  allowing  no  exercise  for  the  antagonistic  muscles, 
and  c      equently  th   b  dy  ft      deformed  and  bowed  down  to 

the  potiefthbt  tn.C     frast  the  tall,  erect  posture 

anlelast     te  d    fth    I  d  tl  th    plodding  pace  and  inclining 

j,a  t  of  th  htm  B  t  tl  p  t  f  our  population  is  too  utili- 
ta     ntob    sutd      th      y  t       vhich  does  nothlend  with  re- 

laxation and  am  t  th       1         ta  of  utility  and  gain;  and  the 

puipose  for  wh  h  w  h  th  d  y  m  t  seems  peculiarly  appropri- 
ate to  add  to  o  J  ym  t  hit  ntributes  largely  to  our  pros- 
perity. 

This  laudabl    m      m    t      b  t  u  at  a  per  od  wh  ch  ensures 

«s  the  most  substantial  benefits  At  n  t  me  n  the  h  story  of  the 
■world  have  so  many  great  and  ii  portant  d  sc  ver  es  been  made  as  in 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  R  salt  more  wonderful  thaji  the 
grandest  conceptions  of  human  genu  e^e  ant  c  pated  have  been 
d  and  perfected,    Human    nteliect       ill    tt.   e  earches  in 
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every  depBrttaent  of  science,  has  been  amply  and  wonderfully  re- 
warded. And  though  for  a  long  period  of  time  considered  subordi- 
nate ia  its  characterj  the  science  of  agriculture  has  now  attained  its 
proper  dignity,  and  shines  out  the  highest  and  noblest  of  all  arts. 
And  thus  it  must  ever  remeiin. 

The  wisdom  of  man  haviEg  seemingly  expanded  itself  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  heavens  and  the  immaterial  world,  and  turned  at 
last  to  the  study  of  the  earth  and  its  productions,  has  found  a  field 
wide  enough  for  the  exercise  of  all  its  faculties,  and  more  potent  for 
good  than  all  the  reflections  of  philosophers,  the  researches  of  alchy- 
mists,  or  the  deductions  of  theologiata. 

Agricultural  chemistry  has  already  attained  to  that  state  of  perfec- 
tion which  obviates  the  necessity  of  those  blind  experiments  and  rude 
conjectur-ea  to  which  our  predecessors  were  forced  to  resort  in  the 
study  of  nature  and  the  beautiful  and  wonderful  manner  in  which 
her  laws  are  developed  and  displayed.  A  great  saving;  of  time  and 
money  has  thus  been  created,  and  the  farmer  of  to-day  need  be  at 
MO  loss  to  elucidate  and  understand  the  cause  or  results  of  those  op- 
erations in  his  profession,  but  a  little  while  ago  considered  anomalies 
or  mysteries.  He  can  find  at  once,  by  turning  to  the  different  works 
upon  agricultural  subjects,  information  in  regard  to  any  particular 
subject  he  may  wish  to  investigate,  whether  in  respect  to  his  crops, 
his  soil,  or  his  stock 

Heretofore  having  no  guide,  be  has  oftentimes  been  the  dupe  of 
strolling  vagabonds,  palming  upon  him  their  worthless  trumpery, 
under  high  soundmf  names  as  new  and  useful  miention^  m  domes- 
tic husbandrv  And  I  presume  there  are  many  a  nong  y  u  who  can 
point  to  some  piece  of  pine  cr  i  lets  lumber  ng  up  your  gairets  or 
sheds  in  the  shape  of  chums  cheese  presse-i  set,d  sowers  corn  shell- 
ers,  &c.,  &.a  wholly  unfit  for  the  purpose  lepiesented  but  very 
good  tooth  Quite  s  tnd  standmg  monumi,nts  of  gullability  tnd  our 
ignorance  of  mechamcil  principlei 

In  the  purchase  end  felection  of  stock  hkev^ise  has  the  firmer  of- 
ten been  the  victim  of  the  ■'ame  sptcies  of  fraud  ai  d  decepti  n  Lan- 
tern-jawed Yankees  and  cute  Varmounteia  ha^e  infested  out  high- 
ways and  byways  disposing  of  animsds  with  extiaiigant  names, 
and  at  still  mort  extia-va^ant  puces  generally  provmg  of  spurious. 
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pedigree,  and  often  inferior  to  our  native  breeds.  It  is  devoutHy  to 
be  hoped  tbat  their  day  has  passed,  and  that  hereafter  those  suspi- 
cious i^and  seedy  looking  individuals  poking  along  our  dusty  roads, 
with  their  still  more  suspicious  cargoes  of  pine  and  varnisJi,  with  at. 
tachments  of  cogs  and  cranks,  or  big  horned  sheep,  with  fleeces  of 
two  year's  growth,  andblacli  with  the  application  of  sand  and  tar  to 
make  it  weigh,  be  regarded  as  we  loot  upoc  polecats  and  sheep-dogs. 
For  now  the  business  of  supplying  the  farmer  with  the  best  and  most 
valuable  improvements  in  stock  and  farming  utensils  has  been  assumed 
by  men  of  long  Isnown  and  well  tried  integri  y,  and  who  are  willmg- 
ly  responsible  for  the  worth  of  every  article  they  vend.  They  are 
found  in  every  State,  atid  their  articles  in  nearly  every  county.  Tbeir 
enterprise  has  already  givea  a  strong  impulse  to  the  cause  of  agri- 
culture, and  has  largely  contributed  to  stamp  the  present  as  the  age 
of  progress  in  the  culttire  of  the  arts  of  peace. 

In  this  connexion  comes  up  the  question,  are  agricultural  imple- 
ments useful?  Are  sufiioient  benefits  and  advantages  derived  from 
them  to  compensate  for  all  the  trouble  and  expense  of  their  opera- 
tion? The  best  answer  I  could  give  would  be  perhaps  to  refer  you 
to  the  commendable  spirit  of  emula  ion  and  rivalry  manifested  here 
to-day.  The  very  fact  of  so  large  and  intelligent  number  of  individ- 
uals meeting  together  upon  an  occasion  where  all  political  and  secta- 
rian feelings  are  carefully  avoided,  will  necessarily  produce  upon  in- 
genious and  well  regulated  minds  a  spirit  of  ambition  and  compari- 
son, a  desire  to  investigate,  and  a  determination  to  excel. 

When  a  man  finds  himself  a  member  of  a  numerous,  prosperous, 
respectable  and  peaceful  association,  heartily  engaged  in  a  rational 
competition  and  exhibition  of  the  productions  of  their  own  industry 
and  skill,  his  pride  is  stimulated  and  his  relative  importance  increas- 
ed; his  opinions  are  elevated  and  his  respectability  augmented. 
When  this  point  is  gained,  nothing  is  wanting  but  to  collect  and  bind 
them  together  by  fair  and  impartial  regulations,  in  common  and  uni- 
ted effort,  for  the  attainment  of  whatever  the  object  might  be.  By 
such  means  have  the  amount  and  value  of  the  productions  of  the  old 
country  been  doubled  in  the  past  few  years,  and  the  exhausted  lands 
and  inferior  stock  of  our  eastern  S'ar.es  so  rapidly  renovated  and  im- 
proved; and  though  our  oiva  beautiful    Peninsula  has   but  cast  its 
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garments  of  maiden  flowers,  fairer  than  diamonds  and  gold,  and 
donned  its  full  woman's  dreas — l.lie  harvest  of  labor  by  man.  No 
State  in  the  Union  offers  a  wider  field  for  the  exercise  of  energy  and 
zeal,  or  in  more  susceptible  to  improvement  in  all  the  various  branch- 
es of  husbandry.  In  the  gi'owing  of  wheat,  in  proportion  to  popu- 
lation, no  State  has  begun,  to  equal,  and  of  other  grains,  none  has 
surpassed  her.  The  Commissioner  of  Patents  has  stated  oar  crop  of 
1848  at  ten  millions  of  bushels,  an  average  of  33^  bushels  to  each 
person.  By  the  census  of  1840,  our  population  was  in  round  num- 
bers 252,000,  and  the  amount  of  wheat  raised  2,157,000  bushels. 
The  population  of  1849  was  a  little  less  than  350,000.  Thus,  while 
our  population  had  not  doubled  in  that  time  by  more  than  fifty  thou- 
sand persons,  we  have,  according  to  the  above  eatimafe,  more  than 
quadrupled  our  production  of  wheat  and  increased  it  at  the  rate  of 
one  million  of  bushels  per  year  for  eight  consecutive  years,  making 
the  amount  we  raise  to  each  individual  more  than  double  that  of  sny 
other  of  the  wheat  growing  States. 

Considering  that  this  great  amount  of  the  "?taff  of  life  1  b  n 
very  generally  produced  iu  the  cheapest  and  most  slovenly  m  n 
upon  land  half  cleared  and  half  tilled,  may  we  not  safely  1  la  e 
that  the  spirit  of  advancement  now  animating  many  of  th  oun  e 
and  tho  general  attention  being  paid  to  the  selection  and  u  of  m 
proved  tools,  teams  and  seed,  together  with  the  advantage  f  ne  of 
the  very  best  agricultural  papers  in  this  or  any  other  coun  y  w  II 
enable  us  ia  1 B60  to  exhibit  a  still  more  flattering  evidence  of  1  h 
and  prosperity. 

The  writer  from  whom  I  gather  the  above  statistics,  e  p  a 

doubt  if  the  returns  for  1850  would  exhibit  an  equally  favorable  pic- 
ture Well,  let  us  see:  Our  population  lastyearis  stated  in  round 
numbers  at  198,000,  and  the  amount  of  wheat  raised  9,000,000  bush- 
els, which  will,  as  before,  give  ibout  23  bushels  to  every  man,  wo- 
man and  child  iu  the  State. 

Wl  niLd  but  the  right  spirit  of  entexpiise  and  the  hands  of  indus- 
trious numbers  to  make  our  loi  elj  primes,  om  swelling  plains,  and 
rich  heavy  timbered  bottoms,  one  of  the  fairest  agricultural  districts 
upon  which  the  sun  ever  shone.     We  need  but  to  retrieve  our  high 
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position  and  show  to  the  world  by  facts  and  figures  that  cannot  li 
that  our  productions  are  steadily  increasing. 


Thetideof  emigration  will  again  send  its livingcurrenthitherward; 
our  borders  will  be  extended,  our  waste  places  made  fruitful,  our 
boundless  resources  developed,  and  the  despondency  and  discredit 
whieh  has  partially  retarded  our  onward  course  for  the  few  past  years, 
(from  causes  upon  which  it.  is  not  my  province  here  to  dwell,)  will 
be  forgotten,  and  our  growing  State  become  what  it  should  he,  the 
home  of  the  famishing  legions,  the  exiles  of  hunger  and  seekers  of 
bread. 

The  cornucopia  is  ours;  it  is  our  just  emblem,  and  there  is  every 
incitement  to  retain  it;  and  although  it  has  been  said  that  many  of 
ouf      fill  h      td       d      wlj     lad  in  sorrel — nature's 

gr  1  th  —fit  mbl  m  f  t  d  d  ewhat  deterioated  soil. 
Y  t  (h  y  tit      Th    ]  1  w      h    h  h      served  partially  to  ex- 

ha    t  w  11    I         fti      w  th  J,  h    b  ndry,  to  redeem  them, 

and  tl         p  d  w  II  h        It  to  retain  them  smiling 

and  f     tf  1      H  w  w  d      th    g      test  amount  of  good  ia 

beh  If    f  th  t  1  St  t      nd  the  world  at  large, 

is     q      t       wh   h  n  t      lly  I       wer,  by  united  esertioa, 

by  observation,  and  by  a  fair  and  honorable  competition;  and  we 
should  commence  by  acquiring  all  the  knowledge  within  our  reach, 
from  the  experience  of  others  who  have  effected  that  for  their  soils 
which  we  propose  to  accomplish  for  ours. 

Twenty  or  thirty  dollars  expended  in  the  purchase  of  the  standard 
agricultural  works  in  the  language,  and  a  careful  perusal  of  the  Mich- 
igan Farmer,  will  save  any  good  practical  farmer  thousands  in  the 
end,  and  double  his  profits  in  two  years. 

Now  we  have  in  our  county  about  60,000  acres  of  improved  land, 
something  less  than  a  quarter  of  our  territory,  and  the  total  value  of 
our  property  of  all  kinds  is,  as  assessed,  about  $800,000,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  11,000,  In  1849,  we  raised  from  18,000  acres  about 
160,000  bushels  of  wheal,  something  over  thirteen  bushels  to  each 
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individual.  And  jet  an  average  of  about  ten  busliels  per  acre  for' 
a  soil  of  the  most  productive  character;  not  over  half  a  crop  at  tlie 
best  calculation.  I  believe  it  is  generally  admitted  that  our  soil  must 
be  deepened  before  it  can  be  permanently  improved,  and  tUat  one- 
acre  of  soil  twelve  inches  deep  is  worth  more  to  make  money  fronx 
by  cultivating  it  than  four  acres  six  inches  deep.  Admitting  that, 
under  the  best  circumstances  an  acre  of  soil  six  incliea  deep  will  pro^ 
diice  fourteen  bushels  of  wheat,  and  that  twelve  bushels  will  pay  tlie 
expenses,  and  we  have  two  bushels  as  profit.  Now  double  the  depth, 
of  the  soil  and  the  amount  of  tke  crop,  maiing  the  former  twenty- 
eight  bushels  instead  of  fourteen,  and  the  latter  twelve  inches  instead 
of  ai)c;  fifteen  bushels  instead  of  twelve  will  now  pay  all  expenses^ 
and  leave  a  net  profit  not  of  two  but  of  thirteen  bushels  per  acre. 
Manure  well,  plow  deed,  sow  in  good  season,  then  trust  to  Provi- 
dence, and  instead  of  selling  $60,000  worth  of  wheat  we  can  market, 
three  times  that  amount. 

There  was  raised  in  our  coiinly  two  years  ago  about  600,000 
bushels  of  other  grain,  of  which  at  least  one-half  was  a  surplus, 
worth  as  much  as  the  wheat  crop,  and  susceptible  by  good  husban- 
dry of  equal  augmentation  in  amount  and  value. 

We  own  tbree  thousand  horses,  worth  on.  an  average  say  $40,  or 
$190,000.  Mow  it  costs  no  more  to  raise  a  oolt  worth  at  4  years  old 
^80,  than  one  hard  to  jockey  off  at  SS40.  And  a  little  reflection 
will  convince  any  one  that  the  above  value  caa  be  doubled  in  five. 

The  enterprise  of  a  fellow  citizen  offers  you  a  stock  of  as  good, 
blood  and  reputation  as  can  be  found,  and  which  he  has,  I  think,, 
safely  ehailenged  the  State  to  ei^ual.  And  there  are  several  other 
excellent  breeders  of  that  noble  animal  among  us.  We  certainly^ 
should  exert  ourselves  to  patronize  and  sustain  them. 

We  possess  3,000  head  of  cattle,  generally  of  an  inferior  size  and 
(quality,  and  are  selling  the  average  of  our  young  cows  and  steers  at. 
from  eight  to  ten  dollars,  when  in  good  condition,  and  I  am  fully  sat- 
isfied that  the  value  of  this  stock  can  easy  be  doubled  by  an  importatioQ^ 
of  thorough  breeds,  the  judicious  patronage  of  those  we  have,  andi 
a  more  general  attention  to  care  and  keeping. 
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We  liave  likewise  17,000  slieep,  slifcanng  in  1649,  44,000  lbs.  of 
wool,  about  2i  lbs.  per  head,  and  wortli  that  year  an  average  of  30 
cents  per  pound'  a  gross  viliie  oC  abrnit  $14  000  We  have  ia  our 
limits  as  good  Rtock  sheep  as  can  befoundin  thecountrj  mdageneial 
attention  to  tl  is  department  of  out  ndustij  will  enable  us  to  merease 
tlie  weight  ol  the  fleece  to  kur  pound  worth  40  cents  pei  pound 
and  the  value  of  the  caica  s  pioport  oailly 

In  add  tion  to  the  above  1  'it  we  have  imong  our  gi  ubs  and  in  oui 
puddles  about  10  000  thing"!  which  Wolveiine  audacity  have  denom 
mated  sw  np^ — ya,i  ously  kn  v.a  as  naiiagansetts  n.lhjjator'i  land 
sharks  and  flea  brtedera  In  one  sense  indeed  tins  class  of 
our  domestc  animals  hive  icc  ^ed  much  attention  hut  that  atfen 
tion  his  requited  from  wondci  and  disgust  and  ha  b^en  espiessed 
jnunme-isuied  ndioule  sar  asm  ind  infective  It  is  well  known 
that  a  well  hred  and  well  kept  hog  cin  be  easily  made  to  weigh  in 
18  monthij  400  Ib^  woith  $3  pei  cwt  while  it  is  ahaid  mattei  to 
make  the  critters  I  apeak  of  ever  weigh  200  lbs.,  and  a  harder  mat- 
ter to  dispose  of  the  compound  of  acorns,  ground-nuts  and  carrion 
for  $2  per  hundred. 

We  have  thus  glanced  at  the  field  which  is  open  to  us,  and  we  are 
■called  upon  by  every  principle  of  interest  and  policy  to  enter  it.  Let 
<ns  devote  our  best  energies  to  the  study  and  cultivation  of  our  soil. 
The  earth  is  always  a  bountiful  mother,  and  none  more  so  than  that 
of  Michigan.  For  many  years  she  bas  rewarded  your  very  indiffer- 
ent attentions  an  hundred  fold.  But  as  there  is  an  AJpha  so  is  there 
an  Omega  to  all  things.  The  word  finis  ia  written  upon  eyerything 
in  the  material  world,  and  this  unrequited  liberality  must  have  an 
end.  At  any  rate,  let  us  not  test  it  further.  Let  it  be  sufficient  for 
us  to  know  that  we  have  our  past  experience,  the  example  of  the 
eastern  States,  and  other  countries,  as  well  as  the  indications  of  the- 
ory, all  concurring  to  convince  as  that  with  good  management  the 
limit  of  its  productive  powers  can  neither  be  predicted  nor  fore- 

As  far  as  the  principles  of  chemistry  have  been  applied  to  agricxd- 
4ure,  the  result  of  each  improvement  has  been  more  and  more  aston- 
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The  invention  of  improved  plows,  and  other  a^rJoultuval  imple- 
m  t'i  ind  the  more  econtmicil  modes  of  usiogthem,  the  use  of  lime,, 
tl  e  nj  phcation  ot  gypanm  bone  manure  clover  &c.,  have  all  thus 
ai  tended  to  the  nismg  of  oiops  not  only  at  far  leas  cost,  but  in 
gieatPi  ibnndance  Wothing  lepays  the  Jaboi  f  the  husbaEdman 
Ji  re  fieelj  than  the  willui^  soil  notl  ng  it,  mmc  grateful  to  his  at- 
tL  tions  or  offers  surer  leward  than  patcent  industry.  Yet  how  few 
piaotical  men  ai"  acquainted  with,  what  is  already  known  of  the  im- 
portant art  by  which  they  live — trained  up  in  ancient  methods,  at- 
tached j,enrial!y  to  conservative  principles  me^eiy  shape — farmers, 
IS  1  body  have  ilwajs  been  mote  jppoaed  tocbange  than  any  other 
class  of  community.  They  have  been  slow  to  believe  in  the  supe- 
riority of  any  method  of  culture  which  differs  from  their  own,  from 
those  of  their  fathers,  or  of  tbe  district  in  which  they  live;  and  when 
tte  superiority  could  be  no  longer  denied,  they  have  been  almost  as 
alow  to  adopt  them. 

Rut  these  old  prejudices  are  fast  dying  out,  and  a  healthy  impulse 
has  been  given  to  the  cause  of  agriculture  m  eveiy  State  and  the 
cultivators  of  (lie  most  ancient,  most  honorable,  and  noblest  of  all 
arts,  are  generally  anxious  for  infoimatioii  and  eager  foi  improve- 
ment. True,  indeed,  there  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  bold-back 
and  stand-still  class  occasionally  seen,  full  of  piejudices,  and  stiff- 
nected  as  some  old  coarse- wooled  patriarch,  who  looks  upon  the  in- 
trusion of  the  large,  sleek  and  fine-fieeced  membets  of  his  kind  with 
an  air  of  contempt,  and  stalksmajeatically  round  the  pif-ture,  priding 
himself  upoa  the  bigness  of  his  horns,  and  challenging  comparison 
with  tbe  thickness  of  his  slcuU— good  patterns  of  the  old  "sled- 
length"  re^me;  with  one  knotty  log  at  the  rickety  bars,  an  old  blunt 
axe  and  slivered  up  helve  by  its  side,  and  not  ary  stick  cut  for  irwrnint. 
The  staked  and  ridered  domicil,  lopped  over  like  some  old  lame  lien, 
the  place  l^ft  for  glass  well  stuffed  with  various  unmentionables  of 
various  colors;  while  a  band  of  tow-headed,  juioy-nosed  and  ragged 
tatterdemalians  are  capering  and  rolling  in  the  dirt,  with  Bull  and 
Tige  basking  by  the  side  of  their  lord  and  master  in  tlie  sun,  and 
some  unfortunate,  salloiv,  T7o.begone  victim  in  dilapidated  attire, 
pipes  her  shrill  notes  and  gives  fierce  battles  to  numberless  chickens 
and  pigs  at  the  threshold,  with- the  old  stubof  a  splint  broom,  while 
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the  old  sow  digs  tte  potatoes,  the  old  eattlo  ioll  the  corr,  and  grubs 

■choke  the  wheat. 

Thanks  to  the  spirit  of  improvement  which  makes  sacli  a  spectacle 

tare;  but  time  was  when  such  a  sight  was  neither  rare  nor  the  picture 

overdrawn. 

The  public  mind  is  becoming  awakened  to  the  establishment  af  ag- 

■ricultural  societies  in   all  parts  of  oar  coantry,  affording  undeniable 

indications  of  the  interest  universally  indulged.    We  may  therefore 

safely  predict,   that  neither  the  practice  or  theory  of  this  art  will  be 

suffered  in  future  to  experience  (hat  want  of  encouragetjient  under 
which  it  has  heretofore  been  permitted  to  languish.     It  requires  only 

■the  general  exhibition  ofsuch  an  interest  as  we  have  seea  to-day,  and 
the  adoption  of  some  general  means  of  encouragement,  to  stiraulate 
both  practical  ingenuity  and  scien^fic  zeal  to;  expend  themselves  up- 

■on.  this  most  valuable  branch  of  national  industry.  Knowledge  and 
science  are  never  unwilling  to  shed  all  their  light  upon  the  practical 
arts;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  ever  willing  to  proffer  their  assistance. 
Need  I  advert  in  proof  of  this  to  the  unwearied  labors  of  the  veget- 

■able  physiologist  or  the  many  valuable  observations  recorded  by  sci- 
entific chemists.  Need  I  speak  of  botany,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the 
fery  foundatian  upon  which  the  first  element  of  agriculture  rests;  or 
to  zoology,  which  alone  can  throw  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  nu- 
Tnerous  insects,  which  so  often  prey  npon  our  crops  and  ruin  our 
hopes,  and  the  study  of  which  alone  can  be  reasonably  expected  to 
arm  us  against  their  ravages  and  instruct  us  how  to  extirpate  them. 
The  recent  contributions  of  geology  are  the  best  proofs  of  the  read- 
iness of  the  sciences  of  observation  to  give  their  aid  to  the  promotioa 
of  agricHltural  knowledge.  The  geologist  can  best  explain  the  im- 
mediate origin  of  your  several  soils,  the  cause  of  ;the  diversities 
■which  even  on  the  same  farm  they  not  unfrequently  exhibit,  the  na- 
ture and  differenee  of  your  subsoils,  and  the  advantages  you  may 
■expect  from  breaking  them  up  and  bringing  them  to  the  surface. 

It  is  thus  that  all  branches  of  human  knowledge  are  bouad  to- 
gether, and  all  the  cultivators  of  them  mutually  dependant,  and  it  is 

Ijy  lending  each  to  the  other  a  helping  hand,  that  tlio  success  of  all 
will  be  accelerated  and  secured,  while  with  the  progress  of  the  whole 
ihe  advance  of  each  individual  is  made  sure. 
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As  1  have  before  said,  there  never  was  a  time  more  peculiarly  fa- 
vorable to  the  increase  of  agricultural  knowledge  than  the  present. 
The  growth  of  our  population  requires  il.  Practical  men  are  anx- 
ious to  receive  instruction,  and  sciendfic  men  are  eager  to  impart  what 
they  know,  and  to  make  new  researches  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  up 
what  is  unknown.  Human  science  is  ever  progressive,  and  to  refuse 
to  follow  the  indications  of  existing  knowledge,  because  it  may  be  to 
some  extent  uncertain,  would  be  as  foolish  as  to  refuse  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  morning  light  because  it  is  to  some  extent  less  brilliant 
than  that  of  the  noon-day  sun.  Looking  back  upon  the  vast  strides 
which  organic  chemistry  has  made  in  the  past  few  years,  and  is  still 
couliQuing  to  make,  some  visionaries  have  ventured  to  anticipate  the 
time  when  the  art  of  man,  shall  acquire  a  dominion  over  that  princi- 
ple of  life  by  which  plants  now  grow,  and  alone  produce  food  for 
man  and  beast,  but  have  predicted  that  the  time  will  come  when  man 
shall  manufacture  by  art  those  necessaries  and  luxuries  for  which  he 
is  now  dependant  upon  the  vegetable  kingdom,  Can  this  be  so? 
Having  conquered  the  winds  and  the  waves,  is  man  really  destined 
to  gain  a  victory  over  the  uncertain  seasons  also?  Shall  Be  come  at 
last  to  tread  the  soil  beneath  his  feet  an  idle  and  a  useless  being— to 
disregard  the  genial  shower — to  be  indifferent  alike  to  rain  or  drouth, 
to  clouds  or  sunshine — to  laugh  at  the  thousand  cares  of  the  hus- 
bandman, and  pity  the  ceaseless  toil  and  sleepless  anxieties  of  the  an- 
cient tillers  of  the  soil?  In  fine,  is  the  order  of  nature  through  all 
past  time  to  be  reversed,  and  the  habits  and  pursuits  of  the  whole 
human  race  to  be  altered  by  the  progress  of  knowledge?  No!  there 
is  not — there  never  can  be  anything  excellent  without  labor.  Labor 
is  holy.  By  placing  before  man  so  many  incitements  to  the  pusuit 
of  knowledge,  the  will  of  the  Deity  is,  that  out  of  the  increase  of 
wisdom  he  should  extract  the  means  of  increased  happiness  also. 
Set  man  free  from  the  necessity  of  tilling  the  earth  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow,  and  you  rob  him  at  once  of  all  the  calm  and  tranquil  pleas- 
ures of  life.  Obviate  the  necessity  of  labor  and  you  deform  the 
body  and  vitiate  the  mind.  Lazy  poets  may  sing,  and  idle  sentimen- 
talists prattle  of  the  beauties  of  a  'rural  life.  They  may  tell  of  the 
dghing  of  the  breeze,  the  singing  of  birds,  the  waving  of  grain,  the 
perfume  of  new  made  hay,  looing  of  kine,  the  milkmaid  at  the  stile; 
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they  may  find  "  sermons  iti  stones,  booka  in  the  running;  brooks,  and 
goixl  in  eveiything,"  To  you  who  are  practical  men  and  women, 
such  stuff,  from  such  a  source,  and  so  expressed,  sounds,  doubtless, 
all  trash  and  moonshine.  To  you  these  are  but  incidental  to  years 
of  hard  drudgery  with  tlie  axe  and  scythe,  the  spinning-wheel  and 
churn,  the  dungfork  and  plowtail,  tbe  cheeae-piess,  soap-barrel  and 
wash  tub.  They  are  purchased  only  at  the  price  of  induslry,  econo- 
my and  virtue,  and  by  the  exercise  of  those  virtues  only,  can  they 
be  houestiy  appreciated  and  enjoyed. 

There  are  few  sights  indeed  more  pleasing  thau  a  neat  and  well 
tilled  farm;  but  all  the  admiration  or  romancing  in  the  world  will  not 
make  one  head  of  wheat  or  length  of  fence,  but 

"There  tlie  liand  of  linrd  labor  bot  raisetli  its  ivanil. 
And  tba  hottest  sJl  gDldeii  apriiigB  ap  from  (he  ]nnd." 

Then  join  our  Society,  lend  ns  a  helping  hand,  put  your  plow  deep 
in  the  soil,  save,  gather  and  apply  all  the  manure  you  can  make,  and 
yoa  will  soon  find  then  a 

"Titlie  of  tho  iabor  that  now  dampooe  jonr  brow  will  plftce  you  in  plenty; 
A  titlio  of  the  toll  raako  jou  chief  of  (lis  manor  and  loi-d  of  the  soil." 

In  marketing  your  crops,  sell  only  clean  grain,  keeping  your  best 
for  seed.  In  the  words  of  the  Constantine  miller,  "Eeep  all  the 
chaiF,  chess,  cockle,  smut,  sticks,  nails,  gravel  stones,  rat  and  hen 
dung,  out  of  market,  and  out  of  sight."  Breed  only  the  best  of 
stock,  dispose  only  of  the  poorest.  Feed  and  shelter  every  thing 
well.  Prune,  graft,  audnurse  well  your  orchards.  Mind  the  "place 
for  every  thing,  and  keep  it  there  when  not  in  use."  Keep  an  ac- 
count with  your  farm  as  you  would  with  a  rascally  merchant.  Take 
the  Michigan  Farmer,  it  will  pay  forty  fold;  and  your  county  paper, 
too,  if  you  think  it  good  for  anything,  {and,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
there  aie  few  better  of  its  size,)  and  you  will  excel.  The  better  feel- 
ings of  your  nature  will  g'overn  and  control.  Your  minds  will  ex- 
pand, and  intelligence,  prosperity,  contentment  and  wealth,  will  nec- 
essarily follow.  And  you  will  look  forward  to  each  returning  anni- 
versary of  this  day  with  eager  anticipations,  and  come  up  here  with 
an  honest  and  manly  pride.  You  will  bring  with  the  fruit  of  your 
orchards  and  fields,  your  well  kept  and  well  bred  stock,  all  testifying 
to  your  industry,  your  energy  and  skill.  You  will  see  what  your 
neighbors  have  done,  and  in  the  association  the  asperities  of  your  na- 
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tures  win  be  softened,  your  social  feelings  improved,  your  acquaintance 
extended,  your  happiness  increased,  and  you  will  gain  many  a  useftil 
lesson  for  after  life.  Your  wives  will  share  your  pride,  and  gladly  bring 
forth  the  rich  products  of  the  dairy  and  the  loom,  telling  in  language 
too  plain  to  be  misunderstood,  of  the  attractions  of  those  homes  illumi- 
nated by  their  cheerful  industry  and  maternal  care.  It  is  only  when 
thus  enabled  to  be  useful  and  to  do  good,  that  the  mothers  and  sisters 
and  wives  of  our  affections  are  enabled  to  display  the  depth  of  their 
kindness  and  the  boundlessness  of  their  love.  So  surely  as  man  m 
the  oultivalJon  of  the  soil,  or  any  honorable  calling,  strives  to  fulfil  the 
high  destiny  of  his  race,  so  surely  will  the  patient  wife  of  his  heart  par- 
take of  his  anxieties  or  joys  and  add  dignity  to  his  efforts.  So  surely 
as  man  fails  to  adorn  the  sphere  in  which  he  moves,  so  surely  does 
he  entail  mortitcation,  sorrow  and  sickness,  upon  her  he  has  sworn 
to  protect.  Your  daughters  and  your  sons  will  be  eager  to  partici- 
pate witli  you  in  the  pleasures  here  presented.  All  fresh  from  the 
hand  of  nature,  fragrant  in  the  beauty  and  excellence  arising  from 
pure  simplicity  ol  life,  strong  in  the  proud  consciousness  of  rectitude, 
of  morals  and  honesty  of  heart,  with  none  of  the  hypocritical  cant 
of  miscalled  polished  life  upon  their  lips,  or  the  ruinous  shackles  of 
artificial  society  upon  their  bodies  or  minds,  they  will  shine  out  your 
fairest  offerings  an  honor  to  themselves  and  a  blessing  to  you  The 
one  m  the  nentle  modestj  of  hti  niture  w  11  blend  ornament  and 
utility  the  Sowora  of  thei  learing  and  the  fanciful  pioductions  of 
their  hands  with  moie  solid  offeungs  o£  their  mother  their  depart- 
ment will  be  the  centie  of  attriction  and  they  the  only  iivals  to  dis- 
pute 01  dnide  oui  admiration  Nor  are  the  enjoyments  of  these  oc- 
casions rcstucted  to  the  firmei  ilone  The  kindred  aits  ire  cor- 
dially incited  to  paiticipate,  and  specimens  of  the  mdustry  and  skiB 
of  ill  who  Jaboi  aie  heartily  weli'orae  Ihue  cin  ne^er  be  too 
much  happiness  too  much  cheapness  for  men  His  wants  will  ever 
continue  to  grow  with  what  supplies  them  As  long  as  mfn  lue  on 
earth  they  will  continue  to  call  for  more,  still  more,  from  the  bosom 
of  their  common  mother. 

Transporting  ourselves  to  some  far  distant  period  in  coming  time, 
tUen  with  a  world  sufficiently  peopled  to  develop  its  varied  resources, 
yet  not  too  densely  crowded,  when  all  organisms  shall  be  improved 
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far  bejond  their  condilion,  wken  every  family  may  enjoy  the  com- 
fovts  aad  luxuries  confined  to  the  wealthy  few  of  the  present  day, 
when  each  individual  may  exercise  a  refined  taste  in  the  daily  enjoy- 
ment of  the  bath,  of  books,  and  of  works  of  art,  and  educated  mind 
extends  further  and  wider  its  dominion  over  sense  and  matter.  Who 
shall  say  the  end  is  yet?  Labor,  the  industrial  arts  its  right  band,  and 
freedom,  the  vital  element  it  breathes,  in  the  plentttudo  of  its  power 
striking  out  new  fields  of  action,  calling  to  its  aid  now  undiscovered 
and  yet  subtle  elements,  will  then  develop  of  earth's  known  and  yet 
unknown  treasures  richer  stores,  then  mould  them  all  to  newer  forms, 
more  elegant,  until  the  refined  and  more  refined  material  combines 
in  all  its  intimate  connexion  with  the  immaterial  of  man's  nature  to 
elevate  him  to  a  loftier  state,  wben  looking  back  on  this  age  he  will 
regard  it  as  we  view  the  barbarism  of  old.  And  this  more  immate- 
rial, will  it  not  with  all  the  advance  of  science,  letters,  morals  cbtia- 
tianity,  have  learned  to  joy  in  high  appreciation  of  the  moral,  beau- 
tiful, and  have  kept  its  even  pace  in  the  progressive  order  of  the 
world.  It  will  when  labor  walks  the  earth  a  God  in  dignity  and 
power,  and  every  man  shall  he  a  sovereign  king  in  his  worth  and 
greatness,  and  one  of  God's  own  chosen  in  knowledge  and  all 
moral  excellency.  Christ  furnished  us  the  type  of  poverty  and  labor, 
rising  to  the  God  in  heavenward  ascension,  and  we  must  cherish  faith 
in  man,  created  imago  of  Divinity,  advancing  ever  with  tbe  stride  of 
progress  upon  this  teeming  fruitful  footstool. 
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REPORT 

Of  tli,e  Genesee  County  AgHcultural  Society. 


i.  C.  Holmes,  Esq,,  Sec.  Miclc  State  Ag.  Society: 

Dear  Sir — In  compliance  with  the  llth  article  of  the  constitutioa 
of  the  Michigan  State  Agricultural  Society,  the  following  is  respect- 
fully submitted  as  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Genesee  coun- 
ty agiieultiiral  society,  for  the  year  1851. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Genesee  county  agrioultui'al  society  was 
held  on  the  8th  of  January,  when  some  amendments  to  the  constitu- 
tion were  adopted,  and  the  following  ofHeers  of  the  society  were 
elected  for  the  year  1851: 

—Benjamin  Pearson. 


Argentine — Isaac  Wixom. 
Atlas — Eeuben  Goodrich. 
Clayton — James  E.  Brown. 
Davison — Goodenough  Townsend. 
Fenton — Samuel  N.  Warren. 
Flint — George  Crocker. 
Flushing— Melson  W.  Butts. 
Forest— John  Crawford. 
Gaines — James  Van  VIeet. 
Genesee — ^Josiah  W.  Begole. 
Grand  Blanc — Gurdon  Watrous. 
Montrose — John  Farquharson. 
Mundy— William  Smith. 
Richfield— Josiah  King. 
Thetford— William  N.  Van  Tyler, 
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Vienna — Grovernor  Vinton. 
Recording  Secretary — Francis  H.  Rankin. 
Corresponding  Secretary — Levi  Wnlker. 
Treasurer — Augustus  St.  Am  and. 

KXEOnm.^    8b.™iITEE. 

Caleb  S.  Thompson,  George  M.  Dewey.  Charlijs  N.  Beeclier,  Jon- 
atlian  Dayton,  Charles  D.  W.  Gibson. 

AUDITORS. 

Daniel  N.  Montague,  Julian  Bishop. 

The  executive  committee  met  on  the  15th  March,  and  prepared  a 
list  of  premiums  to  be  offered  at  the  annual  ftiir  in  October.  la  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  14th  section  of  the  constitution, 
this  list  was  published  and  circulated  in  the  several  towns  throughout 
the  county. 

On  the  SOth  of  August,  they  again  assembled  and  appointed  ft 
marshal  of  the  fair,  viewing  committees  to  adjudicate  upon  the  mer- 
its of  the  products  offered  in  competition  for  premiums,  also  a  com- 
mittee to  select  a  suitable  place  to  hold  the  fair  and  a  piece  of  grsund 
for  the  plowing  match ■ 

It  "being  deemed  best  for  the  interest  of  the  society  to  secure  for  a 
teiTO  of  years  a  piece  of  land  upon  which  ia  hold  its  annual  fairs,  a 
jutUcious  location  was  selected,  and  a  lease  made  for  a  term  of  five 
years.  This  ground  has  been  permanently  fenced  in,  and  suitable 
buildings  and  pens  erected,  for  the  exhibition  of  stock  and  other  ar- 
licles.  The  cost  of  enclosing  and  fitting  up  the  fair  grounds  has  been 
a  coHsiderable  draft,  this  year,  upon  the  limited  funds  of  the  society; 
but  they  have  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting  that  the  greater  part  of 
this  expenditure  will  be  saved  thera  for  several  years  to  come  by  the 
durable  nature  of  the  fixtures  provided. 

The  second  annual  fair  was  held  on  the  1st  and  2d  days  of  Octo- 
ber. The  weather  was  propitious,  and  a  large  concourse  of  citizens 
tKsembled.  The  arrangements  for  the  exhibition,  although  far  from 
perfect,  were  a  very  decided  improvement  upon  those  of  the  previous 
year;  and  it  is  b«t  reasonable  to  expect  for  the  future,  the  contin- 
uance of  a  gradual  amendment  in  the  system  of  management,  as  the 
experience  of  each  suoceaaive  year  stall  enable  the  committee  to 
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avoid  tiie  difficulties  and  guard  against  the  defects  to  which  every 
such  society  is  liable  in  the  first  stages  of  its  existence.  The  cumber 
of  entries  for  exhibitJoH  was  312,  upon  which  155  premiums  were 
awarded  or  recommeaded. 

The  expenses  of  preparing  the  ground  for  the  fair  already  alluded 
to,  having  left  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  barely  funds  sufBeient  to 
pay  the  regular  premiuins  offered  by  the  society,  the  executive  com- 
mittee were  obliged  to  pass  over  those  articles  upon  which  discretion- 
ary premiums  had  been  recommended,  without  conferring  any  pecu- 
niary reward  upon  the  meritorious  producers.  However,  as  far  as 
possible  to  obviate  this  dfeadvantage  to  that  class  of  successful  com- 
petitors, the  committee  caused  the  following  report  to  be  published 
in  the  county  newspapers: 


SECOND  ANNUAL  FAIR  OF  THE  GENESEE  GO.  AGEICUL- 
TURAL  SOCIETY,  OCTOBER  1st  AND  2d,  1851, 

RBPORT    OF    THE    BXECITTIVB   COMMITTEE  I 


Upon  an  examination  of  the  several  committee  books  of  the  judges 
at  the  recent  fair,  the  executive  committee  find  that  some  of  the  view- 
ing committees  have  recommended  premiums  on  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  articles  not  specified  in  the  printed  list  published  by  the  soci- 
ety; also  upon  some  articles  specified  in  the  published  list,  but  where 
the  conditions  upon  which  the  premiums  were  oftered  have  not  been 
complied  with  by  the  exhibitors;  and  premiums  have  also  been  re- 
commended upon  a  few  articles  not  manufactured  in  this  county. 
Neither  of  the  two  latter  classes  would  ho  eligible  to  premiums  under 
the  rules  of  the  society,  ia  any  circumstances;  but  the  committee  have 
pleasure  in  publishing  the  recommendations  of  the  viewing  commit- 
tees, as  the  best  means  of  enabling  the  exhibitors  to  derive  the  ben- 
efit intended  by  the  awards  of  the  judges. 

In  relation  to  the  first  class  mentioned,  the  committee  regret  that 
the  expense  attendant  upon  the  permanent  fencing  and  filling  up  of 
the  f^r  grounds,  have  left  no  funds  at  their  disposal  this  year,  for 
dkcretionari/  premiums,  and  here  also  they  extend  to  the  exhibitors 
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the  only  alternative  in.  their  power-— tliat  of  giving  publicity  to  the 
favorable  notices  of  tiio  judges. 

The  treasurer  is  now  prepared  to  piy  the  premiums  oflered  by  the 
society,  on  all  articles  and  stock  spe  ted  in  the  published  list,  upon 
which  awards  have  been  mide  and  where  the  published  conditions 
of  competition  have  been  coriphed  with  by  the  exhibitors.  The 
committee  subjoin  two  epaiat^  Jst  of  the  suoceasfiil  competitors; 
one  showing  those  to  whom  piem  urns  ire  paynble,  and  the  other, 
those  who  exhibited  articles  wh  ch  the  v  ewing  oammittees  have  fa- 
vorably recommended,  but  jon  h  h  the  executive  committee 
have  no  power,  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  to  make  payments. 
B.  PEARSON, 

President. 

Fliat,  Oct.  4,  1851. 


ro  THE  sociBTr  s  published 

LIST— ON  CATTLE. 

For  bulls,  2  years  old  or  over,  1st  premium  to  Emcr  Woodin,  2nd 
Thomas  Wolfret,  3d  Grovenor  Vinton. 

Yearling  bulls,  1st  Alanson  Munger,  2d  Lyman  G.  Buckingham,  3d 
Nelson  H.  Chittenden. 

Bull  calves,  IstStillman  F.  Grow,  2d  Grovernor  Vinton. 

Milch  cows,  1st  James  B.  Walker,  2d  Peabody  Pratt,  3d  Porter  Ha- 
zelton, 

"Working  oxen,  1st  William  Schvam,  2d  Jeremiah  Kelsey,  3d  Porter 
Hazelton. 

Three  year  old  steers,  1st  B.  F.  Olmsted,  2d  R.  H,  Wallace,  3d 
Asahel  Robinson. 

Three  year  old  heifers,  1st  Samuel  R.  Atherton,  2d  Rowland  B.  Per- 
ry. 

Two  year  old  heifers,  Ist  Oscar  F.  Forsyth. 

Heifer  calves,  Ist  Jonathan  Dayton,  2d  George  S.  Hopkins. 

HORSES. 

Stallions  4  years  old  and  over,  1st  John  Hamilton,  2d  John  Hill,  Jr., 

3d  Benjamin  Goyer. 
Brood  mares  4  years  old  or  over,  1st  C.  C.  Hasoall,  2d  C.  C.  Has- 

call,  3d  William  Earns. 
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Matched  horses  4  years  old  or  over,  1st  J.  H.  Alger,  2d  Waraer 

Lake,  3d  Nelson  Main, 
Three  year  old  geldings,  IstD.  H.  Seeley,  2d  Grovernor  Vinton. 
Three  year  old  mares,  1st  John  Glass,  2d  Charles  If.  Beeeher. 
Two  year  old  colts,  1st  Isaac  Sokram,  3d  Lewis  Cumings, 
Yearling  oolta,  lat  James  Lacy,  2d  Nelson  H,  Chittenden. 
Sacking  colts,  1st  William  Bamhart,  3d  Eber  Adams, 

SHSEP. 

Fine  wool  buoks,  1st  Rowland  B,  Perry,  2d  Elbridge  G.  Gale. 
Pen  of  ewes,  1st  Charles  Bates,  SdEowland  B.  Perry. 
Pen  of  buck  lambs,  1st  E.  B.  Dewey,  2d  Rowland  B,  Perry. 
Pen  of  ewe  lambs,  1st  Rowland  B.  Pen-y. 

Boars  6  months  old  or  over,  1st  Simeon  Simons. 
Sow  and  5  pigs,  Ist  Jonathan  Dayton. 

POULTRY. 

Cock  and  two  Hens,  Daniel  S,  Freeman. 
Lot  of  poultry,  Mrs,  C.  S.  Payne, 

FARMING    IMPIBMENTS. 

Breaking-up  plow  for  general  purposes.  King  &  Forsyth, 

Plows  for  single  team,  for  general  purposes,  1st,  E.  Rockafellow,  9d, 

E.  Rockafellow. 
Farm  wagon,  David  Watson. 
Fanning  mill,  C.  H.  Rockwood. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES. 

Wagon  harness,  R,  L.  Sheldon. 

Carriage  harness,  W.  W,  &  J.  Booth. 

Bureau,  Solomon  Stone. 

Box  of  saleratus,  Warner  Lake. 

Window  sash,  Solon  0.  Bliss. 

Pane!  door,  William  Eddy. 

Pine  boots  and  shoes,  John  Quigley. 

CARPETIBO,  AC. 

Pair  woolen  blankets,  Grovecor  Vinton. 
Woolen  carpet,  Mrs.  D.  Curds. 
Bag  carpet,  E,  Schram, 
Tow  cloth,  Paul  Davison. 
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Woolen  shawl,  Mrs.  E,'  Woodin, 

BUTTER  AND  CHBEBB. 

Butter— 1st,  J.  Eldredge;  3d,  Mrs,  J.  Barret;  3d,  Mrs.  Stafford. 
Cheese — 1st,  Alanson  Pajson;  2d,  Grovenor  Vinton;  3d,  Kowland 
B.  Perry. 

H0K3B  SHOBIKO. 

Span  of  horses  best  shod,  Wicks  and  FaiUng. 


Pair  woolen  knit  stockings,  Miss  Mary  Gage,  (12  yeai 

Pair  llnea  knit  stockings,  Mrs.  E.  Woodin. 

Pair  woolen  socks,  Miss  Jane  Gage,  (10  years  old.) 

Buckskin  mittens,  David  Mather. 

Buckakia  gloves,  David  Mather. 

FLOUR. 

Best  barrel  flour  from  least  wheat,  E.  &  R.  Goodrich. 


Ornamental  needle  work,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Walker. 

Worat«d  worked  portfolio,  Mrs.  P.  Pratt. 

Greatest  variety  of  worsted  work,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Crosroan. 

Fancy  chair  work  with  needle,  Holmes  &  Moeller. 

Workdd  collar,  Mercy  Webster. 

Worked  quilt,  Mrs.  Cudney. 

White  quilt,  Mrs,  C.  Roosevelt. 

Worsted  fruit  basket.  Miss  Hannah  Foote. 


Greatest  variety  of  dahlias,  William  M'Clinches. 

BuQoh  of  dalilias.  Miss  Sarah  Moon. 

Collection  of  green  house  plants,  Mrs.  C,  8,  Payne. 

FRurr. 
Ten  varieties  of  table  apples,  A.  C.  Bliss. 
Six  varieties  of  winter  apples,  0.  N,  Beecher. 
Seedling  varieties  of  peaches,  J.  W.  King. 
Twelve  quinces,  Henry  I.  Higgins. 


Turnips,  Lyman  G.  Buckinghar 
Beets,  Steward  H.  ^ 
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Onions,  Benjamin  Pearson, 
Italian  pointed  cabbage,  Benjamin  Pearson. 
Lima  beans,  Steward  H.  Webster. 
Largest  Pumpkin,  Wm.  M'Clinchea. 
Pink-eye  potatoes,  Daniel  Curtis. 

MB  LB  OS  OPS. 

Sample  winter  wheat,  Rowland  B.  Perry. 

Crops  of  Indian  corn — 1st,    Rowland   B.    Perry;   2d,  Rowland  B. 
Perry, 

With  horses — plow  and  team  owned  by  George  W.  Thayer,  held  by 
Clark  Koads, 

F.  II.  RAHKIN,  Secretary. 
Flint,  Oct.  4,  1851. 

LIST  OF  ARTICLES 

Ber,ommended  by  Ike  Viewing  CommiUees  for  Okcretioiiaiy  Pnmiitms, 
or  otherwise  favorably  mtiiced  In/  them. 

CATTLB. 

A  two  year  old  bull  owned  by  Asahe!  Robinson, 
Two  yoke  of  4  year  old  steers,  let,  Asahel  Curtis;  2d  Francis  Broth- 
Yoke  of  two  year  old  steers,  Horace  Bristol. 

Stallions  two  years  old,  1st,  M,  J.  Barrett;  2d,  Judah  Butler;  3d,  Sam- 
uel Atherton, 
A  pair  of  matehed  three  year  old  mares,  P.  Hicks. 
A  two  year  old  mare  colt,  L.  W.  Stoel. 
A  two  year  old  gelding,  Isaac  Schram. 

A  sow,  James  Delbridge. 
Thi'ee  barrow  hogs,  Alanson  Paysoii, 

A  sow,  {sister  to  the  preminm  boar, )  well  worthy  of  notice,  Simcou 
Simons. 

MISCBLLANEO0S  ART! C LBS. 

Forest  queen  cooking  stove,  (premium  for  workmanship  on  fixtures 
and  style  of  stove,)  K  H.  Ha7,leton  &  Co. 
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Folding  door  parlor  stove,  {premium  for  style  of  article,)  E.  H.  Ha- 
aleton  &  Co. 

A  smoked  ham,  (premium  for  its  flavor  and  maimer  of  keeping 
during  the  summer.  This  ham  was  covered  and  every  crevice  filled 
with  black  pepper  when  taken  out  of  the  brine,)  C.  N.  Beecher. 

One  chair,  (premium,)  Holmes  &  Moeller. 

Case  of  jewelry,  (premium,)  William  Stevenson. 

Agricultural  books,  (an  excellent  cQllection,  and  worthy  of  recom- 
mendation,) A.  B.  Pratt. 

A  cooking  stove,  {worthy  of  notice  us  home  manufacture,)  King 
&  Forsyth. 

Lot  of  castings,  (worthy  of,  notice,)  King  &  Forsyth. 

Specimen  of  Irish  oahinet  ware,  (best  foreign  maoufaeture,}  Mrs. 
F.  H.  Rankin. 

A  rifle  gun,  (good  workmanship,  and  woriliy  of  notice,)  C.  W.  Mur- 
ray. 
A  three  panel  door,  Solon  C.  Lliss. 
Dressed  deer  skins,  (first  rate  workmanship,  worthy  of  notice,)  Dii- 

yid  Mather. 

CAHPBTIBO,  iC. 

Pair  coverlets,  (best  blankets,  premium,)  Grovenor  Vinton. 

ORNAMENTAL  NEEDLE  WORK. 

A  bell  rope,  (premium,)  Miss  Brent. 

Five  oil  paintings,  (best  oil  paintings,  premium  for  the  "View  nesr 

Florence.")  Henry  L.  Brent. 
Architectural  drawings,  (this  piece  of  house  drafting  is  well  deserv- 
ing of  a  premium,)  Henry  Stanard. 
Drawings,  (best  drawings  in  water  color  and  pencilling,)  Mrs,  Wm. 
Crocker. 

Many  pieces  of  rare  merit  have  been  handed  in,  but  not  number- 
ed, and  consequently  cannot  be  granted  premiums. 

The  committee  have  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  decide  upOD 
nieces,  there  beiDgso  great  a  variety,  and  all  so  deserving  of  praise. 


Oleander,  (afine  Oleander  of  two  years' growth^though  notentitied 
to  a  premium,)  Peabody  Pratt 
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Lot  of  apples,  (committee  recommend  a  gratuity  to  owner,  for  best 
specimen  of  seedling  apples, )  Caleb  S.  Thompson. 
Tbe  committee  on  fruits  have  found  it  extremely  difficult,  from  the 
number  of  specimens  of  superior  apples,  moat  of  ihem  of  surpassing 
excellence,  and  well  worthy  a  premium,  to  make  an  award;  the  dif- 
ficulty being  not  a  little  increased  by  a  confusion  of  names,  which 
evil  can  be  best  removed  by  a  comparison  at  such  exhibitions  as  the 
present.  This  consideration  alone  should  induce  all  lovers  of  good 
fruit  to  bring  along  their  choice  specimens,  that  a  comparison  may 
establish  their  names  and  comparative  merits,  and  thus  induce  the 
cultivation  of  the  best  varieties,  and  prevent  the  disappointment  that 
after  arises  from  the  cultivation  of  inferior  varieties  under  erroneous 

The  same  difficulty  of  selection  from  many  worthy  specimens  was 
espertenced  m  regard  to  Quinces;  and  those  who  did  not  take  a  pre- 
mium may  console  themselves  that  it  was  not  from  the  deficiency  of 
their  specimens,  but  the  remarkable  superiority  of  another. 

The  great  deficiency  of  good  pears  is  a  subject  of  regret,  which  it 
is  hoped  will  be  remedied  in  future. 


One  doz.  large  pumpkins,  Benjamin  Pearson. 
Three  large  turnip  beet,  Gfeorge  S.  Hopkins. 
Sx  sugar  beets.  Steward  IL  Webster. 
Sample  of  Datoh  top  onion  seed.  Steward  H. 
Twelve  pie-plant  stalks,  William  McCIinches. 
Four  Belgian  carrots,  R.  W.  Dullam. 
Two  blood  beets,  George  Crocker. 
Peck  of  flesh-colored  potatoes,  L.  W.  Thatcher. 
Lot  of  mixed  onions,  William  H.  Crocker. 
Lot  of  red  onions,  Asahel  Curtis. 
Two  large  drum-head  cabbage,  B.  P.  Foster. 
Basket  of  red  peppers,  Carolme  Pearson. 

Specimen  of  corn,  James  B.  Walker. 
Best  field  wheat,  Levi  Preston. 
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VLovmta. 
A  premium  lecomm ended  to  plow  and   team  owned  and  held  by 

Rowland  B.  Perry. 

The  show  of  horses  upon  the  ground  was  remarkably  tine,  and 
speaks  well  for  the  interest  which  is  taken  by  the  farmers  of  Genesee 
County,  in  the  breeding  and  improvement  of  that  noble  animal.  We 
regret  that  so  much  cannot  be  said  for  the  display  of  neat  cattle,  which 
was  far  hehind  what  our  county  ought  to  have  produced.  The  ani- 
mals of  this  class  exhibited,  were  much  fewer  iu  number  than  might 
have  been  expected,  and,  with  some  creditable  exceptions,  not  supe- 
rior in  quality.  In  this  department,  our  farmers  are  certainly  behind 
the  advancement  they  evince  in  all  other  class  of  stock;  and  we  hope 
the  evidence  of  backwardness  afforded  at  this  exhibition,  will  serve 
to  stimulate  thcra  into  esertioo  to  have  their  cattle  keep  pace  in  im- 
provement with  their  horses,  sheep,  and  swine. 

Sheep  husbandry  begins  to  attract  considerable  notice  throughout 
the  county;  and  already  much  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  intro- 
duction and  propagation  of  the  best  varieties.  The  sheep  peas  at  our 
Fair  afforded  a  display  which  was  highly  creditable  and  gratifying. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  swine,  of  which  some  very  superior  speci- 
■mens  were  exhibited. 

In  the  fruit  department,  the  display  of  apples  and  quinces  is  deser- 
ving of  notice,  the  specimens  in  competition  being  of  surpassing  ex- 
cellence, such  as  could  hardly  be  exceeded  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
and  serving  to  demonstrate  not  only  how  well  adapted  are  our  soil  and 
climate  to  fruit  culture,  but  also,  that  great  progress  has  already  been 
made  by  our  citizens  ia  availing  themselves  of  these  advantages. 

Upon  the  whole  our  Second  Annual  Fair  has  been  highly  success- 
ful Ihe  faociety  is  now  fairly  eslabliahed  and  liberally  supported 
by  the  farmeis  and  othei  c  tizens  of  the  county  The  advantages  to 
be  ga  ned  from  the  tr  endly  conference  gi,nerous  rivaliy  and  inter- 
change of  experience  which  can  only  be  elicited  by  such  annual 
gatherings  begin  t  be  leilzedanl  appreciated  and  we  trust  the 
Genesee  County  \^nculturil  So  lety  I  as  now  entered  upon  a  career 
of  useful  prosperity 

With  the  exeepticn  of  the  potato  whi:,hhH-.  -lUftere  1  extensively 
from  the  rot  the  crops  have  }ielded  well  and  b  in  stcured  in  good 
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condition.     The  yield  of  corn,  per  acre,  for  wliich  premiums  were 

awarded  under  the  head  of  field  crops,  was  respectively  as  follows: 

1st  premium  to  Rowland  B.  Perry,  130  bushels. 

2d        "  "  "       120 

3d        "  James  B.   Walker,  104         " 

Asrespects  (lie  general  system  of  agriculture  throughout  the  coun- 
ty, it  may  be  regarded  as  steadily  improving,  and  keeping  pace  with 
otler  sections  of  the  country,  similarly  circumstanced,  where  the 
land  is  new  and  but  partially  cleared. 

An  admirable  address  was  delivered  on  the  second  day  of  the  fair, 
by  Levi  Walker,  Esq.,  of  which  a  copy  is  hei'cwitli  transmitted. 

For  the  executive  committee. 

F.  H.  RANKIN, 
Recording  Seeretart/. 

Flint,  Dec.  27,  1851. 


e  Second  Annucd  Fair  of  iJie  Qenesee  County  Agricul- 
tural Society, 


Mr.  President  and  QenMemen  Farmers: 

The  primary  occupation  of  the  human  race,  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  only  record  we  have  of  msin's  primeval  state,  was  agricul- 
ture. The  first  man,  when  he  first  opened  his  eyes  upon  the  blessed 
light  of  the  sun,  found  himself  set  down  in  the  midst  of  a  beautifu* 
garden.  And  although  that  garden  was  planted  by  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty,  and  though  he  "made  to  grow  out  of  the  ground"  "every 
tree  that  was  pleasant  to  the  sight  and  good  for  food,"  yet  1  appre- 
hend it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  while  Adam  occu- 
pied the  garden  of  Eden,  it  brought  forth  the  choicest  fruits  of  the 
earth,  in  richest  profusion,  without  any  effort  on  his  part.  We  are 
told  that  "the  man"  was  '-put  into  the  garden,"  "to  dress  it,  and  to 
keep  it,"  by  which  I  understand  that  he  was  to  cultivate  it.  That  its 
productiveness  and  beauty,  and  the  convenience  and  elegance  of  its 
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avrangements,  depended,  ia  some  degree,  on  the  industry,  diligence 
and  sliill  of  him  who  was  permitted  freely  to  eat  of  every  tree  of  the 
garden.  But  however  tliis  may  have  been,  we  know  that  whea  he 
was  ejected  from  that  delightful  residence,  he  was  "sent  forth  to  till 
tte  ground,"  and  was  told  that  in  the  sweat  of  his  face  he  should 
eat  bread  until  he  returned  to  the  ground  whence  he  was  taken; 
which  could  mean  nothing  less  than  that  he  should  cultivate  the 
earth  and  raise  his  bread.  We  arc  also  distinctly  told  that  his  two 
eldest  Kons  were  agriculturists;  one  was  a  tiller  of  the  ground,  the 
other  a  keeper  of  steep. 

If  we  trace  the  history  of  the  human  family  from  that  time  to  the 
present,  we  shall  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that  a  large  majority  have 
always  been  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  True,  this  majority 
hah  Eot  at  all  timts  and  in  all  nations  borne  the  same  ratio  to  the 
whole  neither  ha\e  their  agricultural  labors  always  been  conducted 
with  tqual  skill  nor  crowned  with  like  success. 

Somenaton  haeocup  d  themselves  chiefly  inhuntingand  fish- 
mg  and  m  wa  to  the  almost  eotire  neglect  of  agriculture.  These 
have  alway  been  found  n  a  savage  state,  roaming  over  large  tracts 
of  wilderne  s  c  t  y  f  w  i  numbers  in  proportion  to  their  extent 
of  territory  and  of  small  nd  uncertain  increase.  Other  nations,  to 
the  employments  just  named,  have  added  a  little  attention  to  agri- 
culture, and  have  been  found  one  step  in  advance  of  savages.  Oth- 
ers, still  farther  advanced,  have  been  principally  engaged  in  the  rear- 
mg  of  flocks  and  herds,  giving  some  little  attention  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  and  the  raising  of  grain  and  mechanical  pursuits.  While 
those  nations,  which  occupy  the  proudest  pages  of  history  and  com- 
mand the  most  admiration  for  their  genius,  intelligence,  refioemeat 
and  prowess,  have  been  alike  renowned  for  their  achievements  in 
agriculture  and  its  kindred  pursuits,  it  has,  I  believe,  p  d  t  ue 
in  all  ages  and  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  that  civilization  and  nl  ght 
enment  and  elevation  in  the  scale  of  being,  have  been  in  p  p  t  n 
to  the  advancement  and  perfection  of  agriculture  and  the  m  ban  c 
arts.     And  it  must  of  necessity  always  be  so. 

Civilization — even  a  low  degree  of  civilization — requhes  a  certain 
density  of  population  which  cannot  he  sustained  without  agriculture 
and  mechanics.     Mankind  are  social  and  imitative  and  reasoning  be- 
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ioga,  capable  of  improvement  by  culture.  They  must  reside  in  near 
neighborhood,  so  that  they  cau  easily  and  frequently  come  together 
and  communicate  to  each  other  their  ttoughts  and  feelings  and  wishes, 
compare  views,  consider  consequences,  and  draw  conclusions;  so  that 
they  can  support  schools  and  the  printing  press,  and  religious,  pohti- 
ca!  and  sociil  institutiona  Without  these,  there  can  be  no  refine- 
ment, no  I'lvilization  And  theie  can  be  nothing  of  these  without 
a  greater  densitj  of  population  that  can  be  supported  by  any  means 
without  the  aid  of  agrii,ulture  The  population  of  this  county 
though  yet  too  Hpirife  to  seem  c  a  high  degree  of  eclighfenment,  is 
still  so  dense  that  it  could  not  be  supported  a  single  month  by  hunt- 
mg  and  fishing,  and  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth,  within 
thebound'^  of  the  county  These  resources  would  be  exhausted  be- 
fore the  espuation  of  that  short  period.  And  so  it  is  everywhere. 
A  populat  on  suf&Lientlj  dense  to  maintain  the  necessary  institutions 
of  society,  must  dcppnd  almost  entirely  upon  the  products  of  agricul- 
ture for  sustenance.  Hence  the  necessity  of  agriculture  to  the  intel- 
lectual, the  moral,  religious,  political  and  social  elevation  of  man. 
And  it  is  perhaps  equally  necessary  to  the  full  development  of  his 
physical  powers.  Hence  also  the  importance  of  carrying  it  to  as 
high  a  degree  of  perfection  as  possible.  The  highest  possible  degree 
of  perfection!  It  may  not  he  easy  to  define  the  limit  of  possibility  in 
this  direction.  Probably  that  limit  has  not  yet  been  reached  any 
where. 

The  greatly  advanced  state  of  agriculture  at  this  time,  beyond  that 
of  any  former  period  of  which  we  have  knowledge,  and  the  fact  that 
new  and  astonishing  discoveries  and  improvements  are  constantly  be- 
ing made,  admonish  us  to  beware  of  setting  bounds  which  we  may 
not  hereafter  be  able  to  overleap.  There  is  reason  to  apprehend  that 
many  facts  and  principles  which  when  brought  to  light,  will  have  an 
important  ha  g  upon  th  ulject,  have  thus  far  eluded  the 
vigilance   f        nt  fi      xpl  But  we  may  safely  conclude  tliat 

what  has  b  n  d  n  nd  n  being  done  in  one  place,  and  in 
many  pla  may  nd  q  allj  favorable  circumstances,  be  done 
in  all  pla 

The  United  States  are  in  possession  of  every  physical  advantage 
srequisite  to  render  it  capable  of  being  made  the  first  agricultural  na- 
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tion  in  the  world.  We  have  a  latitude  extending  from  the  SSth  to 
the  49tii  degree — a  climate  ranging  from  tliat  of  constant  summer  to 
perpetual  winter,  with  all  t!ie  corresponding  vai'ieties  of  natural  pro- 
ductions, vegetable  and  animal — a  virgin  soil  of  at  least  as  great  fer- 
tilitj  as  that  of  any  portion  of  the  earth,  and  of  equal  extent,  abound- 
ing in  all  the  necessary  and  useful  metals  and  minerals,  Oiii'  terri- 
tory ia  traversed  bj  numerous  navigable  water  courses,  whose  capac- 
ity is  more  than  sufficient  to  furaish  an  outlet  for  all  the  surplus 
products  of  our  industry.  Our  extensive  sea-coaat  is  indented  "wit!! 
harbors,  famishing  unsurpassed  facilities  for  commercial  transac- 
tions. 

The  political  institutions  of  ouv  country  are  more  favorable  to  the 
full  and  perfect  development  of  all  the  powers  of  rational  beings  and 
of  all  the  physical  resources  within  their  reach,  than  those  of  any 
other  nation.  We  are  the  only  really  free  people  that  the  sun  shines 
upon.  Prance  is  a  Sepublic,  it  is  true,  in  name — but  Frenchmen 
say  it  IS  only  in  name  Kditoit  aie  lined  and  impiisoned  in  France 
for  publishing  then  opinions  Protestant  preacheis  and  teachers  are 
annojcd  and  embariassed,  ind  hindered  in  the  pursuit  of  their  re- 
spective callm^^  Book-ellers  are  impiisoned  for  selling  religious 
tracts  Rome,  once  the  cradle  of  libeity  and  civilization,  then  the 
nursery  of  science  and  literature,  afteiwiids  the  mistress  of  the 
world,  la  now  under  ecclesiastical  dominion,  governed  by  a,  Pope,  the 
successor  ef  St  Petei,  and  head  of  the  Chii^tian  church  (so  claim- 
ed.) In  Rome,  a  man  is  sent  twenty  years  to  the  gallies  for  persua- 
ding another  not  to  smolte  a  cigar.  Thousands  are  imprisoned  on 
suspicion  of  entertaining  liberals  opinions,  indefinitely  being  denied 
a  trial.  In  Florence,  a  noble  Count  is  exiled  for  reading  the  Bible 
secretly.  In  Milan,  a  man  is  shot  for  having  republican  pamphlets  in 
his  pocket.  In  Turin,  a  young  husband  could  be  released  from  un- 
just and  cruel  punishment,  by  the  sacrifioe  of  his  wife's  virtue,  not 
otherwise.  Great  Britain  boasts  of  freedom,  though  not  a  EcpuUie 
even  in  name.  One  of  her  distinguished  poets,  contrasting  her  con- 
dition with  that  of  other  European  States,  exuMngly  exclaims: 

And  the  contrast  was  a  fwr  one,  and  the  claim  to  comparative  liber- 
ty just.     Yet,  when  one  thousand  of  the  peasantry  of  England  all 
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dresssed  up  in  white  frocks  and  a  little  bit  of  red  libbon  upon  their 
hats,  are  'marclied  in  a  body  into  the  crystal  palace,  aed  one  of  them 
is  asked  by  Mr.  Isham,  "if  he  is  a  farm  laborer?"  He  replies,  "yes 
sir.  Squire  Pusey  is  our  Master,  and  a  fast  rate  man  he  ia,  too,  and  a 
gentleman,  to  pay  our  expenses  to  the  great  exhibition."  And  when 
asked  if  the  laborers  are  prospering,  he  replies,  "No,  they're  hay- 
ing." Another  voice  at  this  moment  bawlaout  "Puaey  has  brought 
these  fellows  out  to  get  paraded  in  the  newspapers,  for  the  great  show 
he  can  make  of  them."  In  answer  to  another  inquiry,  one  of  them 
said  he  had  "hearn  of  America,  and  once  petitioned  his  master  to 
let  him  go  there,  but  his  petition  was  refused."  Another,  being  as- 
ked if  he  belonged  to  Squire  Pusey,  said  "No,  I  belong  to  the  Earl 
of  Badnor.  He  has  brought  five  hundred  of  us  here  to  see  the  great 
exhibition,  all  at  his  own  expense."  And  Mr.  Isham,  on  enquiring 
of  an  intelligent  looking  Englishman  that  stood  by,  how  it  was  that 
these  fellows  called  Squire  Pusey,  Master,  and  talked  about  belonging 
to  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  was  answered,  "why  they  belong  to  the  soil 
as  much  as  the  Serfs  of  Russia,  and  though  not  named  in  the  Bond, 
are  really  transferred  from  master  to  master'."  That  ia  a  specimen 
of  British  liberty.  A  specimen  of  the  liberty  enjoyed  by  the  freest 
nation  on  earth  except  our  own."  One  thousand  laborers,  in  the 
livery  of  Sqube  Pusey,  owning  him  for  their  master  and  going  up  in 
a  body  to  the  great  exhibition,  at  his  expense;  his  object  being  to 
make  a  great  show,  and  get  paraded  in  the  newspapers.  Five  hun- 
dred belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  &c.  And  instead  of  "proe- 
pering,"  they  are  haying,  or  harvesting,  or  seeding,  or  whatnot, 
anything  but  prospering.  Poor  fellows!  they  don't  know  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term,  and  probably  they  realize  still  less  of  the  fact  indica- 
ted by  that  charming  word  "prosper." 

We  are  the  only  people,  every  one  of  whom  is  a  man,  and  his  own 
man;  every  one  of  whom  is  secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  which  is 
his  own,  and  in  the  exercise  of  all  his  natural  powers,  and  his  ina- 
lienable rights.  We  have  no  laws,  either  in  the  statute  book,  or  in 
the  structure  and  condition  of  society,  regulating  and  cramping  and 
limiting  a  man,  in  respect  to  the  business  in  which  he  may  engage, 
or  the  place  in  which  he  may  reside.  We  can  all  choose  our  ocou- 
padon  and  place  of  residence,  and  change  as  often  as  we  think  proper. 
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without  petitioning  our  mastor.  Wc  have  no  laws  regulating  or  re- 
quiring religious  ■worship.  We  can  read  the  Bible  in  secret  or  openly, 
and  worship  according  to  our  own  convictions  of  right  and  wroug,  or 
worship  not  at  all,  if  we  think  that  is  (he  best  way.  We  are  subject 
to  none  hut  a  voluntary  tax  for  the  support  of  religious  institutions. 
We  have  no  censorship  of  the  Press,  or  of  speech,  no  titled  nobil- 
ity, no  landed  aristocracy,  no  gentlemen,  no  cast(?s  or  classes,  or  oth- 
er diviaiona  of  society,  recogniaed  by  law,  no  laws  establishing  prece- 
dence or  regulating  social  iotercouise.  We  all  constitul*  one  great 
class,  ataudiug  on  tlie  same  devoted  platform,  in  perfect  equality,  ex- 
cept the  distinctions  whioh  result  from  the  differences  in  the  gifts  of 
nature's  God,  andfrora  individual  voluntary  effort;  distinctions  which 
are  inevitable  and  inseperable  from  a  fallen  state  of  humanity.  We 
can  think,  speak,  write  and  publish  what  we  please.  We  can  gen- 
erally choose  our  associates. 

Wc  are  at  liberty  to  amuse  ourselves  in  our  own  way,  and  gen- 
erally, not  only  to  do  ourselves,  but  to  persuade  others  to  do  or  not 
to  do  any  particular  thing  which  we  may  imagine  to  be  for  their  ad- 
vantage or  disadvantage.  We  are  watched  by  no  police,  and  feel  no 
apprehensions  of  legal  consequences  while  pursuing  an  honest  course, 
even  though  it  be  a  supremely  foolish  one.  We  are  in  no  danger  of 
arbitrary  imprisonrQent,  and  have  no  occasion  to  submit  to  any  dis- 
honorable sacrifices  to  procure  our  enlargement.  There  is  no  need 
of  any  such  person  among  us  as  "Luke  Lawless,"  We  have  plenty 
of  excellent  land  to  be  had  for  the  taking,  and  millions  upm  millions, 
at  a  mere  nominal  price,  compared  wilh  the  value  of  I  ind  in  other 
civih zed  countries.  We  ha,\e  no  laws  of  primogeniture  All  the 
children  inherit  alike,  unless  dismheiittd  by  the  piient  We  have 
no  enormous  national  debt,  taxmg  us  with  its  annual  lntele'^t  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions,  no  extravagant  military  or  naval  force,  burdening 
us  with  its  support.  Our  national  government  imposes  no  tax,  except 
an  indirect  one  on  the  products  of  commerce,  which  is  scarcely  felt 
as  a  burden  by  any  one,  and  is  held  by  one  half  of  our  people,  to  be 
a  very  profitable  investment.  We  have,  and  we  ought  to  thank  (lod 
for  it,  and  our  State  Legislatures  and  Congress,  In  nearly,  if  not  quite 
every  part  of  our  country,  laws  providing  for  the  support  of  schools. 
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primary  and  superior,  and  wliere  tho  population  is  sufficiently  dense, 
schools  are  tolerably  well  supported,  and  are  diffusing  the  blessings 
of  light  and  science,  to  every  part  of  our  country  and  every  portion 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  securing  coming  generations  against  the  igno- 
rance and  poverty,  which  would  make  them  content  to  call  Squire 
Pusey,  master,  and  to  acknowledge  that  they  belong  lo  the  Earl  of 
Radnor.  We  have  a  spirit  of  liberality,  which  generally  brings 
within  our  reach,  the  means  of  excellent  religious  instruction,  and 
secures  to  us,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  an  honorable  position  for  the 
multitude,  and  beneficent  character  of  our  benevolent  and  philan- 
thropic institutions.  We  have,  perhaps,  more  wealth,  certainly  a 
more  general  distribution  of  it,  than  bas  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  oth- 
people.  We  have  energy  of  character,  perseverance  and  enterprise 
equal  to  any  undertaking  within  the  compass  of  human  achievement, 
and  we  have,  almost  imiformly,  the  blessing  of  Heaven  on  all  our  in- 
dustrial efforts. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  we  may  not  make  onr  agrieultui'e  at  leaSt 
equal  to  that  of  any  other  people?  I  apprehend  there  is  none.  But 
we  have  much  to  do  to  bring  about  so  desirable  a  result.  England  is 
far  ahead  of  us  in  this  respect;  also  some  other  old  countries  which 
Lave  not  half  our  advantages.  Agriculture  is  there  reduced  to  a 
science,  and  it  must  be  here.  Modern  chemistry  tas  done  much  for 
the  improvement  of  agriculture,  and  it  promises  much  more.  It  has 
developed  the  structure  and  composition  of  vegetables,  and  in  some 
measure  th«  process  of  their  gi'owth,  and  ascertained  their  relative 
value  as  food,  for  men  and  animals.  By  chemical  analysis  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  all  soils  are  composed  of  a  few  elementary  substances^ 
Those  substances  are  in  different  soils  combined  in  different  propor- 
tions; sometimes  some  of  them  are  wanting,  and  others  exist  in  su- 
perabundance. The  consequence  is,  that  some  soils  are  excellent  for 
some  purposes,  and  almost  useless  for  others.  Chemistry  also  makes 
us  acquainted  with  the  properties  of  manures,  and  their  mode  of  ac- 
tion in  fertilizing  the  soil  and  nourishing  the  plant.  Now  the  far- 
mer ought  to  know  in  the  first  place,  what  proportion  of  each  of  the 
elementary  substances  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  good  soil  for  any 
particular  purpose.  He  ought  in  the  second  place,  to  be  able  to  as- 
certain  what  elements,    and  what  proportion  of  each  are  actually 
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present  in  the  soils  which  he  cultivates.  And  in  the  third  place,  he 
ought  to  know  how  to  supply  any  defioiency,  and  correct  any  dispro- 
portion that  may  exist.  Then  he  ought  to  make  a  judicious,  practi- 
cal use  of  this  knoivledge,  iu  carrying  oh  all  his  farming  operations. 
This  would  be  scientific  farming.  I  know  there  are  many  excellent 
farmers  who  know  nothing  of  ail  this,  and  care  nothing  about  it 
There  are  many  men  who  can  judge  pretty  correctly  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  3oil,  and  their  knowledge  of  its  previous  culture, 
whether  it  will  bear  a  good  crop  of  wheat,  corn,  oata,  &c.,  without 
an  analysis.  But  there  are  many  others  whose  judgment  on  such 
subjects  is  poor;  and  all  who  judge  from  appearances  are  liable  to 
frequent  mistakes.  Hence,  it  happens  that  we  often  see  men  labor 
hard  to  make  a  good  crop,  and  fail  from  some  deficiency  or  dispro- 
portion m  thi  soil  which  an  analysis  would  have  detected,  and  ena- 
bled them  to  correct.  But  a  knowledge  of  soils  and  manures;  of  the 
component  parts  of  plants — their  habits,  maener  of  growth  and  rel- 
ative value,  IS  not  all  that  is  necessary  to  success  in  farming.  At- 
tention should  he  paid  to  times  and  seasons — to  the  selection  of  seed, 
and  the  preparation  of  the  earth  to  receive  it.  The  proper  lime  for 
seeding  will  be  beat  ascertained  from  experience,  as  it  must  necessa- 
rily be  different  io  different  latitudes  and  climates,  and  may  be  mate- 
rially modified  by  other  circumstances.  But  the  young  farmer  need 
not  depend  entirely  on  his  own  experience  for  this.  Much  may  he 
learned  from  the  experience  of  others,  of  which  he  would  do  well  to 
avail  himself. 

Reason  and  experience  alike  indicate  the  importance  of  using  none 
but  the  best  kinds  of  seed,  and  the  very  best  of  the  kind  that  can  be 
obtained.  There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  beat  mode 
of  plowing  and  preparing  tlie  ground  for  seeding.  I  shall  not  go 
into  a  discussion  of  this  subject,  but  I  think  that  whoever  will  exam- 
ine it  scientifically  will  become  convinced  that  those  who  plow  deep- 
est end  give  their  ground  the  most  thorough  preparation,  will  gen- 
erally, other  things  being  equal,  be  best  paid  for  their  labor. 

The  farmer's  object  is  or  should  he  to  make  the  largest  crops  of  the 
best  quality  at  the  least  expense.  To  accomplish  this  object  it  is 
manifestly  necessary  to  use  the  utmost  diligence  and  skill.  Yet  it 
cannot  he  denied  that,  generally,  in  this  country,  farming  opeialions 
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are  carried  on  rather  unskillful!}',  often  miBerably  so.  This  fact  is 
perhaps  the  foundation  of  a  great  part  of  the  complaints  which  we 
so  often  hear  proceeding  from  farmers,  of  the  hardness  of  their  lot. 
How  often  do  we  see  farmers  brooding  over  the  idea  that  they  work 
harder,  fare  poorer,  are  worse  paid,  and  pass  a  less  pleasant  and 
happy  life  than  their  fellow  citizena  engaged  in  other  pursuits.  In 
some  instances  this  may  be  true;  but  that  it  is  not  universally,  nor 
necessarily  so,  appears  from  the  fact  that  many  farmers,  though  liv- 
ing on  the  fat  of  the  land  and  realizing  ill  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
which  mortal  man  is  capable,  do  yet  accumulate  wealth  with  a  rapid 
ity  and  facility  which  make  them  object-,  of  the  admiration  and  envy 
of  the  mechanic,  the  merchant  and  the  professional  man  aa  wtl!  aa 
their  brother  farmers.  And  why  do  not  all  prosper  ilike  It  is  not 
owing  to  a  natural  and  irremediable  difference  m  soil  and  climite,  for 
no  such  difference  exists  in  the  cases  under  comparison  lor  the 
same  reason,  it  is  not  owing  to  a  difference  m  health,  slrengfh,  and 
physical  power.  Kor  is  it  because  the  aun  chines  more  genially  and 
the  rain  falls  more  seasonably  on  the  firm  ot  the  one  than  of  the 
other.  But  it  is  because  One  brings  into  e\eruse  more  judgment 
more  intelligence,  more  science,  more  careful  attention  to  his  busi- 
ness, more  prudence  and  economy  and  peihaps  mure  indu'-tiy  than 
the  other.  They  perhaps  trust  in  Providence  alike,  but  oni,  lets  his 
powder  get  wet  while  the  other  keeps  his  dry  This  mikes  all  the 
difference.  And  yet  it  is  very  likely  that  the  one  who  succetds  least, 
does  as  well  as  he  kijows  how.  And  perhaps  he  is  consoling  himself 
with  the  very  comforting  reflection  that  badly  as  he  has  succeeded, 
he  is  not  to  be  blamed  because  he  has  done  as  well  as  he  could.  But 
think  a  minute.  Should  your  child  die  of  a  curable  disease,  it  would 
afford  you  little  consolation  to  he  told  by  your  physician:  "True,  the 
disease  was  curable — your  child  might  have  been  cured-— some  phy- 
sicians do  cure  all  such  diseases,  but  I  did  as  well  as  I  knew  how." 
The  idea  would  very  likely  suggest  itself  that  a  man  ought  not  to 
hold  himself  out  as  a  physician  until  he  has  learned  how  to  cure 
curable  diseases,  the  knowledge  how  to  cure  which  is  within  the 
reach  of  every  medical  student.  In  like  manner,  if  you  do  not  know 
how  to  carry  on  your  farming  operations  in  the  best  way,  you  ought 
to  learn  how,  unless  you  are  too  old  to  learn.     If  you  are,  you  ought 
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at  least  to  put  your  oliildroa  ia  a  way  to  leam  how  to  avoid  the  dif- 
ficulties which  are  pressing  you  down.  Do  you  doubt  your  obliga- 
tion to  do  this?  Letmetcllyou  that  every  blessinggiven  you  to  enjoy 
carries  with  it  a  corresponding  responsibility.  If  our  lot  ia  cast  in 
a  land  more  favored  by  heaven  than  other  lands,  the  fact  throws  up- 
on us  responsibilities  beyond  those  of  the  people  of  other  lands. 
Reli^ous  and  pati'iotic  considerations  demand  of  us  so  to  improve 
the  high  privileges  bestowed  upon  us,  as  (o  do  honor  to  the  land 
which  gave  ns  birth,  the  government  which  protects  us,  and  the  God 
in  whose  hands  wo  are,  aod  U>  whose  goodness  we  are  indebted  for 
all.  There  is  another  consideration  which  imposes  the  same  obliga- 
Ijoa.  Y^ou  ought  to  have  "respect  to  the  recompense  of  reward." 
The  idea  of  the  great  advantange  which  your  children  would  derive 
from  the  knowledge  which  would  enable  them  to  take  a  stand  by  the 
side  of  those  agriculturists  who  have  been  most  successful,  and  who 
are  justly  ranted  among  the  benefactors  of  tlieir  race,  should  injpel 
you  onward  in  this  work.  But  how  ia  thisknowledge  to  be  obtainedl 
A  State  agricultural  school  has  been  proposed.  And  an  agricultural 
bureau  in  one  of  the  departments  at  Washington  has  been  talked  of. 
Either  or  both  of  these  institutions  would  doubtless  be  very  useful. 
But  neither  of  (hem  has  been  established  yet,  and  the  prospect  that 
they  will  be  soon  is  not  very  fair.  And  if  they  should  be,  they 
would  come  far  short  of  supplying  the  wants  of  the  farming  com- 
munity. But  every  good  neighborhood  has  a  school  of  its  own  and 
under  its  own  control,  and  if  the  farmers  please  they  can  have  chemis- 
try, geology  and  botany,  and  every  other  science  necessary  to  fit  their 
sons  and  their  daughters  to  become  accomplished  farmers  and  far- 
mer's wives,  taught  in  tLose  schools,  in  addition  to  those  branches 
which  are  now  taught  or  pretended  to  be  taught  there.  They  have 
only  to  determine  that  no  teachers  shall  be  employed  but  such  as  are 
competent  to  teach  and  will  teach  them,  and  the  thing  is  done.  And 
it  ought  to  be  done  as  soon  as  possible.  I  apprehend  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  it  should  not  be  Ruch  teachers  would  be  scarce 
for  a  time,  but  tl  e  upplj  w  uld  oon  adapt  ts  If  to  the  d  mand.  To 
set  an  un\ai}  ng  tandard  lb  nlj  \say  to  leeure  a  supply  of 
teachers  of  any  defined  degre  of  |ual  ficat  on  Should  furtber  le- 
gislation be  found  ne  essa  j  the  farn  e  s  h^ve  the  le,,  shtive  power 
in  their  own  ha  ds  and  can  exerc  so  it  ai  tl  ey  please 
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Agricultural  sooietias  are  fumisLing  means  of  much  valuable  iafor- 
matioQ,  as  well  as  stimulants  to  aotiviCy  and  enterprise,  and  it  is  grati- 
fying to  know  that  people  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  advantages 
of  such  asaociations.  Can  the  effect  be  anything  but  salutary,  for 
the  people  to  assemble  ouce  a  year  from  all  parts  of  the  county,  and 
look  upon  such  a  splendid  display  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables, 
of  animals  and  the  products  of  the  dairy;  of  manufacturing  skill  and 
mechanioal  genius,  with  which  we  are  here  surrounded?  Will  you 
not,  after  seeing  what  your  neighbors  Iiave  done,  and  learning  some- 
thing of  the  manner  of  doing  it,  return  to  your  homes  with  a  deter- 
mination to  emulate  their  enterprise  and  success?  What  more  plea- 
sant sight  could  gladden  the  eye,  than  that  rich  show  of  apples, 
pears,  peaches  and  quinces,  Buperior,  I  am  imformed  by  those  who 
have  seen  both,  to  anything  of  the  kind  offered  at  the  recent  State 
fair  in  Detroit?  And  those  vegetables,  too — those  beets,  carrots  and 
onions,  and  turnips,  &c.  And  did  you  notice  those  beautiful  sam- 
ples of  wheat  and  corn,  and  beans?  And  may  it  not  justly  excite  our 
pride  that  they  were  all  grown  in  our  own  county?  And  perhaps 
there  is  notau  80  acre  lot  in  the  whole  county,  but  what  would  with 
proper  coltivation  and  manflgement,  produce  specimens  of  everything 
that  grows  out  of  the  earth,  that  would  compare  favorably  with  the 
best  of  those  exhibited  here.  Such  ia  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and 
Tht  use  and  prop- 
m  m  m  ,  are  responsible.. 

A  p  m  y  and  ingenuity, 

fi  g  whose  approving 

ra  p  every  attempt  at 

ng,  would  prove 

m  P  d      d,  there  is  not  in 

ta  m  nor  one  more  ca- 

p  And  I  think  the 

n  h  at  henceforth  our 

P 

In  some  places,  single  towns  or  neighborhoods  have  formed  associ- 
ations and  meet  together  at  frequent  stated  periods  for  consultation 
and  mutual  improvement  in  the  business  of  their  profession.  Such 
little  associations  have  sometimes  proved  highly  beneficial,  and  it  is 
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BubEQitted  that  they  might  be  useful  here.  But  should  any  of  you 
think  proper  to  act  on  this  suggestion,  when  you  get  together,  I  ad- 
vise you  to  do  do  your  own  talking.  A  man  can  talk  best  on  sub- 
jects with  which  he  is  acquainted. 

But  agricultural  newspapers,  are  probably  the  most  available  pres- 
ent means  within  our  reach  of  obtaining  agricultural  knowledge;  and 
of  the  multitude  of  papers  of  this  kind,  perhaps  the  iVlichlgan  Far- 
mer is  beat  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  farmers  of  this  county.  That 
paper  has,  I  believe,  already  a  considerable  circulation  in  the  county, 
but  I  do  not  see  how  any  man,  rich  or  poor,  who  cultivates  the  earth 
to  the  extent  of  half  an  acre,  can  be  content,  or  c;m  afford  to  be 
without  this  or  some  other  periodical  publication  of  like  character.  1 
would  say,  therefore,  in  conclusion,  to  all  professional  farmers,  and 
to  all  who  have  a  garden  of  ordinary  size  to  cultivate,  and  particu- 
larly to  those  farmers  wbo  have  hitherto  been  unlucky,  whose  lot  Laa 
been  a  hard  one,  who  had  found  it  difEcult  to  "make  the  two  ends 
meet,"  take  an  ag-rioultural  paper,  read  it  regularly  and  iittentively, 
and  understand  it,  carry  its  valuable  suggestions  into  practice,  be  in- 
dustrious, be  thorough,  be  careful,  be  prudent  and  economical.  Do 
everything  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  best  manner.  Avoid  rum 
shops,  go  to  meeting  every  Sunday,  pay  your  debts  promptly,  do 
your  duty  in  all  things  faithfully,  and  then  you  may  trust  in  Provi- 
dence, and  Providence  will  not  fail  you. 
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REPORT 

OJ  ihe  Kent  County  AffiirMlbxral  and  HorficuUural  SwiHp. 


J.  0.  HoLMBS,  Esq.,  Sec'y  Mick.  Stale  Ag.  Society. 

This  Society  is  the  same  that  was  originally  called  the  Grand 
Rirer  Valley  Agricultural  Society,  the  name  being  changed  in  con- 
sequeuoe  of  there  being  other  Societies  formed  in  the  Grand  River 
Valley,  and  a  new  constitution  has  been  adopted.  The  first  fair  waa 
leld  under  the  name  of  the  Kent  County  Agricultural  and  Horticul- 
tural Society,  on  the  first  day  of  October,  1851.  There  was  a  com- 
mittee of  arrangements  for  obtaining  a  suitable  place  for  the  exhibi- 
tion, and  putting  in  order  a  lot  for  the  reception  of  animflis,  with 
pens,  and  other  conveniences  for  the  keeping  in  proper  places  every 
thing  presented  for  exbibition,  wilh  a  suitable  building  in  the  centret 
about  thirty  by  sixty  feet  in  size,  as  well  fitted  up  and  arranged  as 
the  limited  means  of  the  Society  would  permit. 

The  day  being  a  pleasant  one,  the  attendance  was  more  general 
by  far  than  was  anticipated.  The  course  adopted  of  having  admis- 
sion tickets,  was  decidedly  better  than  relying  wholly  upon  the  vol- 
untary subscriptions,  which  has  been  the  only  one  pursued  by  this 
Society  heretofore.  But  few  have  objected  to  this  mode,  of  raising 
funds,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  this  Society,  and  I  trust  (after  reflect- 
ing) that  every  one  that  takes  any  interest  in  the  aS"airs  of  this  Soci- 
ety, will  find  this  the  easiest  method  of  raising  the  necessary  means 
of  carrying  on  said  society. 

The  amount  of  premiums  was  about  three  times  as  much  as  last 
year;  and  I  think  from  present  appearances,  we  can  safely  calculate 
on  a,  very  large  increase  of  interest  another  year. 
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LIBTOFPREMIUMH. 

HORSES.. 

lat  premium,  best  stud  horse,  H.  A.  Dennison, $2  00 

2d         do  do  C.  8.  Johnson, 1  00 

1st        do  brood  raaie,  D.  Meach, g  00 

2d         do  do  A.Hill 1  00 

Best  pair  matched  houses,  H.  J*otts, _  _ 2  00 

"    2  years  old  colt,  P. Reed, 2  00 

"     yeaj-ling  colt,  I.B.  Hollinder, 1  00 

' '    sucking  colt,  J.  Bentham, .  _ 2  oO 

There  were  four  yearling  colts  entered,  so  nearly  alike,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  decide,  but  finally  the  judges  gave  the  Hollinder  eolt  the 
preference. 

There  were  four  mares  presented  for  examination,  well  worthy  of  a 
premium.  Could  they  have  given  one  under  thdr  regulations  they 
would  have  done  so  with  pleasure.' 

There  was  a  three  year  old  colt  from  Ionia  county,  belonging  to 
Mr.  English,  which  could  not  be  entered,  coming  from  another  coun- 
ty as  it  did,  but  which  was  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  horse  kind. 

1st  premium,  2  years  old  bull,  D.  Meach, - . ^2  00 

2d           do         do         do         3.  F.  Chubb, 1  00 

Best  yearling  bull,  J.  J.  Buck, 1  00 

1st  premium  yoke  working  cattle,  D.  Meach, . .  2  00 

2d  do  do  do  O.H.  Foot, 100 

Best  bull  calf  under  9  months  old,  W.  A.  Brown, 1  OO 

■'     cow,  P.  Keed 2  00 

"     2  year  old  heifer,  R.  Green, - I  00 

"     1  year  old  heifer,  J.  F.  Chubb, 1  00 

"     heifer  calf,  Mr.  Gerue, 1  00 

Best  buck,  A.  Brewer,. .- |2  00 

"     5  ewes,  0.  Maracle, 2  00 

"    lamb,  do  - 1  00 

SWINE. 

Best  breeding  sow,  0.  Van  Beuren, $2  00 
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IVVL'tRY. 

Best  Poland  fowls,  J.  F.  Chubb, «I  00 

Beat  loL  Chinese  fowls,  very  large  and  Buperior,  and  the  only 
ones  in  this  section  of  country  of  the  kind,  exhibited  by 

HeHTy  Hall, 1  00 

Best  milled  lot  poultry,  Dr,  Piatt, 2  00 

Best  bos  honey,  H.  Rhoiies %l  00 

iiouaiHOtB  PHo DUCTS. 

Best  cheese,  M.  Eoyce, .-- $1  00 

pai!  fall  butter,  G.  M.  Barker, 1  00 

pailJune  bulfer,  J.  F.  Chubb, 1  00 

loaf  of  bread,              do            I  00 

specimen  sap  sugar,  do -  1  00 

rag  carpet,  J,  R.  Hoag, .  - -  1   00 

wool  carpet,  J.  Rogers, .  -  - 1  00 

hearth  rug,  M.  Royce, _- 1  00 

full  cloth,  D.  Solierinerhorn, ___  1  00 

cotloa  and  wool  flannel,  J.  F,  Chubb, 1   00 

pair  wool  stockings,  VV.  G.  Henry, 76 

pair  socks,  X  F.  Chubb, -  _ .  -  -  50 

pair  wool  mittens,  llrs.  13.  Hinsdall, _  _ GO 

pair  0annel  sheets,  J.  F.  Chubb, 1  00 

Best  patcli  work  quilt,  Mrs,  B.  Hinsdall, 3  CO 

2d         do         do           ,D.  Scharmerhorn, 100 

FASOY  ARTICLES. 

Best  worsted  work,  top  ottoman,    beautifully  mnnufaetured, 

Mrs.  D.  Hollister. _^0  V5 

Best  lamp  mat,  (name  lost,).. 50 

Beat  pjeMmen  of  ornamented  oil  painting,  few  that  can  excel 

if  equal  this  painljng,  Mrs.  E,  T.  Nelson, 2  00 

Best  loonoohromatic  painting,  0.  F.  Moore, I  00 

■,  Mr. Proctor, 1  00 


Best  and  greatest  dahlias,  Mies  R.  A.  Hatcb, .$0  75 

"     lot  fa'  I  appk  s,  J.  Ewing, _ .   1  00 

"    lot  winter  apples,  S.  M.  Pearsall, 1  00 
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Besl  specimen  of  pears,  H.  Kliodes, . ,  _ $  50 

do           peaches,  S.  "Wright,  Jr., 1  00 

"           do            grapes,  D.  Hatch, 60 

"     2  watermelons,  J.  Ballard,  _ 25 

VEGBTABLBS. 

Best  dozen  wHte  turnips,  W.  Berdsall, $0  50 

"       do     beets,  H.  H.Allen,.: 50 

"      do     ears  sweet  corn, -.  60 

"     lot  vegetables,  F.  H,  Cuming, 1  00 

"    lot  onions,  E.  F.  Strong, -- 60 

rABMlHQ  UTENSILS. 

Best  fanning  mill,  Kenwick  &  Brother,.  _ $1  00 

"     horse  rake,  A.  E.  Hoag, - 60 

"     grain  cradle,  B.  Hoag, 25 

"     set  wagon  wheels,  G.  C.  Fitch, 50 

"     set  carpenter  chissels,  Blain  &  Cook,. 1  00 

"     hand  hammer,                 do         do     50 

"     adz,                                  do         do     .  _ 50 

"     chopping  axe,                 do         do     . -  _ 50 

"     side  saddle,  Kriiger  &  Tusch, -  -  50 

"     double  harneaa,         do             50 

"     mattrass,                    do             _ 1  00 

"     double  or  subsoil  plow,  G-.  S,  Dean, ,-.- 1  00 

The  articles  manufactured  by  Bkin  &  Cook,  of  this  city  would  be 
iard  to  be  beat  by  any  of  the  edge  tool  manufactures  in  the  eastern 

There  was  an  address  delivered  by  the  Eev.  Mr.  Hammond. 
Yery  respectfully  yours, 

D.  HATCH,  Semtaiy. 
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REPORT 

Of  the  .Khlnmozoo  County  Agricultural  II 


J.  C.  Hoi.MKS,  Sec.  Midi.  State  Ag.  Society: 

la  obedience  with  the  11th  article  of  the  constitution  of  the  State 
Society,  the  following  is  a  brief  report  of  the  transactions  of  the 
auxiliary  society  of  KalatnaBoo,  for  the  year  ISsl.  With  no  other 
emotions  thaa  those  of  pleasure,  we  would  communicate  the 
complete  triumph  of  the  great  cause  in  which  the  yeomanry  of 
this  county  have  for  the  last  six  years  been  engaged.  It  is  (rue, 
there  have  been  periods  within  that  time,  when  the  omens  have 
been  unfavorable,  but  we  have  outlived  all  these  discourage- 
ments, and  can  now  announce  to  the  parent  institution  that  all  doubts 
with  regard  to  the  future,  are  completely  silenced.  It  may  not  be 
traveling  out  of  the  proper  province  of  a  report  to  say,  that  to  no 
gentlemen  are  we  indebted  so  much  for  our  success  as  to  the  untiring 
efforts  of  Andrew  Y.  Moore,  John  Milham  and  William  H.  Edgar, 
Esqrs.  From  its  origin  m  1845,  to  its  present  auspicious  condition, 
they  have  stood  by  it  like  faithful  sentinels,  and  have  spared  neithe? 
toil  nor  means  in  pushing  the  enterprise  forward  to  success.  It  is 
with  pride  that  we  seize  upon  this  opportunity  of  thus  publicly  doing 
them  justice. 

The  fair  for  the  year  that  has  just  closed,  was  held  at  the  village 
of  Kalamazoo,  on  the  1st  and  Sd  days  of  October.  Every  arrange- 
ment commensurate  with  the  prospect  of  an  unusual  exhibition  of 
stoct,  manufactured  articles,  &c.,  was  made,  and  every  anticipation 
was  more  than  doubly  realized.  Instead  of  an  expected  gathering 
of  some  2  or  3,000  persons,  10,000  was  considered  a  judicious  eati- 
inate.  "Kalamazoo  county  never  does  any  thing  by  halves,"  has 
long  been  vaunted  abroad;  never  was  the  saying  so  fully  verified. 
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From  the  eutrance  fee,  which  was  in  single  cases  fclie  smaii  sum  of 
one  shiliing  and  family  tickets  fifty  cents,  a  sura  was  received  suffi- 
cient to  liquidate  all  the  liabilities  (present  and  past)  connected  with 
the  promotion  of  the  piojLct  and  leave  a  baknce  m  the  treasury. 
The  exhibition  of  horse*,  cattle  and  ilieep  excced(,d  iny  thing  ever 
before  seen  in  ou!  midst,  and  so  fir  ai  horses  were  concerned, 
judges,  who  had  but  just  returned  fiom  the  S  ate  eihibiinp,  pro- 
nounced ours  decidedly  in  the  advance.  The  Devons  and  Durhams 
and  indeed  the  grades  were  estensiTcly  and  satisfactorily  repre- 
sented. 

In  nothing  has  there  been  such  a  signal  improvement  since  the  6rst 
fair  of  the  county  as  in  that  of  horses  and  cattle.  The  show  of 
sheep,  though  nothing  as  large  at  Detroit  the  previous  weet,  was  yet 
highly  creditable. 

Manufactured  articles  still  indicate  a  rapid  progress  and  seemed  to 
engross  a  great  deal  of  attention.  Indeed,  every  thing  connected 
with  the  exhibition  was  beyond  anticipation,  and  consequently  satis- 
factory. No  jar,  no  dissatis friction,  no  complaint  was  beard,  calcula- 
ted to  interrupt  the  great  agricultural  holiday. 

In  tlie  afternoon  of  the  second  day  the  usual  address  upon  such 
an  occasion  was  pronounced  by  F.  W.  Curteiiius,  a  farmer  residingin 
the  county.  Immediately  following  the  address  the  election  of  offi- 
cers for  the  ensuing  year  took  place,  which  resulted  as  follows: 

President — Frederick  VV.  Curtenins. 

Recording  Secretary — Amos  D.  Allen. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Luther  H.  Trask. 

Treasurer — John  Sleeper. 

Executive  Committee — Andrew  Y.  Moore,  George  W.  Lovell,  Jo- 
seph Frakes,  John  Milham,  Samuel  Clark,  Alison  Kiane,  Edwin  H. 
Lothrop,  James  Henry,  Jr.,  Fletcher  Ransom, 

VICE  p 

Alamo — Fletoher  Ransom. 
Brady — Lewis  C.  Kimball. 
Climax — Stephen  B.  Eldred. 
Cooper — Barney  Earl. 
Cora  stock — Ezra  Stetson. 
Charleston — George  Davis, 
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Oshtemo — Aaron  Bams, 

Kalamazoo — Isaac  Vicieiy. 

Portage — John  Parker. 

Pavillion — Italy  Foster. 

Prairie  Eonde — Samuel  Hackett. 

Richland— Horace  M.  Peck, 

Robe — Hariy  King. 

Schoolcraft — Jonas  Allen, 

Texas— Albert  G.  Towar. 

Wakeshma — Jacob  Gardener, 

Oa  motioa  of  Alexander  J.  Sheldon, 

Resolved,  That  the  executive  committee  be  instructed  to  tsiUe  im- 
mediate measures  to  procure  at  least  not  less  than  four  acres  of  land, 
and  erect  a  building  suitable  for  the  Society. 

The  following  are  the  reports  of  the  several  committees,  and  a  list 
of  premiums  awarded  on  articles  exhibited: 

ON   FAKMS. 

Best  prairie  farm,  .F.  W.  Curtenius ©6  00 

lA  best       do         Joseph  Frakes 4  00 

OH  jroESBs. 

The  committee  for  the  examination  of  horses  respectfully  report 
that  they  have  discharged  the  duty  assigned  to  them;  and  although 
the  limited  time  allotted  us  for  exaraming  so  large  a  number,  made 
the  duty  very  arduous,  yet  the  animals  presented  were  so  superior 
tlist  we  performed  it  with  infinite  pleasure. 

Tour  committee  cannot  but  congratulate  the  people  of  Kalamazoo 
county,  upon  the  rapid  and  extended  improvement  made  in  the  most 
useful  of  all  domestic  animals,  since  the  organization  of  our  Society. 
The  exhibition  this  day  surpasses  our  most  sanguine  expectations. 
It  is  superior  to  that  of  either  of  our  State  Fmrs,  and  has  elicited 
the  admiration  of  all  who  have  witnessed  it.  But  one  cause  of  re- 
gret has  existed,  and  the  removal  of  that  is  so  entirely  within  the 
power  of  our  people,  that  we  look  with  confidence  to  them  for  its  ao- 
cotQpIishment  before  our  next  annual  fair.  It  is  this — the  small 
amount  of  funds  belonging  to  the  Society. 

For  this  reason,  the  executive  committee  could  only  offer  one  class 
of  premiums,  whereas  there  should  be  three,  or  justice  cannot  be 
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done  to  our  most  enlerptising  breeders,  in  a  single  class,  liorses  foi" 
all  work  have  great  advantage  over  blood  and  draught  horses,  and 
your  committee  have  consequently  been  compelled,  in  each  case,  to 
award  the  premiums  under  this  i-estriction.  The  splendid  blood  stock 
of  A.  Y.  Moore,  Esq.,  and  Gov.  Throop,  as  well  as  several  specimece 
of  the  draught  horse  presented  by  other  gentlemen,  were  thus  depri- 
ved of  that  high  rank  to  which  they  would  be  entitled  Tinder  a  range 
of  premiums  embracing  the  three  classes.  For  this  same  reason,  no 
premiuma  were  offered  for  matched  and  single  horses,  and  yet  your 
committee  have  rarely  seen  a  butter  exhibition. 

The  matched  pairs  of  Messrs.  Webster,  Kellogg,  Bliss  and  Bloss, 
as  well  as  the  single  horses  of  Messrs.  Soger,  Goss  and  Hogoboom, 
are  all  splendid  animals,  doing  great  credit  to  the  taste  and  judgment 
of  their  respective  owners,  and  cannot  fail  to  please  any  purchaser 
whenever  the  present  owners  inclien  to  part  with  them.  They  ad- 
ded mucli  to  the  interest  of  our  fair,  and  were  all  entitled  tu  premi- 
tiins. 

Tour  committee  have  awarded  the  premiums  as  follows: 

Best  Stallion  over  3  years  old.  Green  Mountain  Morgan J3  00 

2d  "  "  A.  y.  Moore's  Bucephalus 2  00 

Best  brood  mare  and  colt,  D.  J.  Smith 3  00 

2d  "  "      W.  Beekwith 2  00 

Best  S  year  old  gelding.  A.  MeCall 3  00 

2d  "  E.  S.  Knapp 2  00 

Best  3  year  old  mare,  J.  Cooper 2  00 

2d  "  B.  D,  BalcU 1  00 

Best  2  year  old  stallion,  H.  Nesbit 3  00 

2d  "  T,  H.Murray 2  00 

Best  2  year  old  mare,  Wm.  Parsons - 2  00 

2d  "  Wm.  B.  Lawrence 100 

Best  1  year  old  colt,  Isaac  Cox - 2  00 

2d  "  Wm.    Parsons - ^ 1  00 

Best  yearling  mare,  E.  G.  Robinson _  2  00 

8d  "  A.Aldrioh I  00 

All  which  is  respectful!/  reported. 

CHARLES  E.  STUART, 
PELEOK  STEVENS, 
JOHN  McALLASTER, 
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CATTLE. 

The  commiltae  on  oattlo,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  hav& 
been  much  pleased  both  by  the  numher  and  quality  of  the  animals 
presented  to  them  for  esaminalion. 

Within  the  last  few  yeai'S  there  has  been  introduced  here  many 
very  fine  animals  of  the  Devon  and  short  hora,  and  red  Durham  cat- 
tle, and  our  annual  fairs  have  given  pleasing  evidences  of  the  care 
and  skill  with  which  some  of  our  fanners  have  hred  them.  These  cat- 
tle should  be  very  generally  distributed  throughout  tho  country  The 
committee  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  filty  per  lent  more 
would  be  reahzed  from  rearing  either  of  these  bueds,  than  fjom  the 
ordinary  native  stock.  It  may  with  propriety  be  afhrmed,  that  the 
improvement  so  far  is  mainly  attributable  to  our  dgiicultural  society. 
It  is  that  which  has  produced  that  friendly  spirit  of  emulation  so  iu- 
dispensible  to  the  success  of  our  farmers,  aa  well  as  all  permanent 
improvement  in  stock. 

We  are  most  happy  to  see  the  society  coming  out  of  its  embarrass- 
ments, and  about  to  commence  an  era  of  prosperity.  It  needs  only 
the  united  and  fostering  care  of  our  brother  farmers  to  secure  to  it 
the  position  which  our  county  enjoys,  namely,  the  lest  in  the  Blate. 

Tour  committee,  did  time  permit,  would  be  happy  to  recur  spec- 
ially to  many  of  the  animals  on  exhibition.  Their  high  merit,  hovr- 
ever,  seemed  weJl  appreciated  by  the  great  number  of  our  people  in 
attendance,  and  doubtless  produced  a  happy  influence. 

A  few  Devon  grade  calves,  presented  by  the  Messrs.  Glynn,  were 
beautiful  animals,  and  showed  judicious  treatment.  All  who  saw, 
admired  them. 

The  various  premiums  have  been  awarded  as  follows: 

Best  bull  calf,  A.  Y.Moore - Pz  00 

2d  "        J.  R.  &  H.  W.  Glynn _  1  00 

Best  milch  cow  not  less  than  3  years  old,  A  Y.  Moore : .  _  2  00 

2d  best  milch  cow,  not  less  than  three  years  old,  N.  A,  Balch,  1  00 

Best  heifer  calf,  J.  E.  A  H.  W.  Glynn, 2  00 

"     yoke  of  oxen,  not  less  than  three  years  old,  D,  J.  Smith_  2  00 
2d  best  yolie  of  oxen,  not  less  than  three  years  old,  S.  Love- 
land,  1  00 
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Best  bull,  not  less  tlian  three  years  old,  Eussel  Bishop, $3  00 

2d  best  bull,               do                      J.  F.  Gilkey, 3  00 

Best  eow,  not  less  than  3  years  old,  J.  Frakes, 2  00 

2d         do                      do            ■       J.  R.  &  H.  W.  Glynn,...  1  00 

Beat  S  year  old  bull,  B.  A.  Boyce, 2  00 

2d     do             do              J.  Frakes, 100 

Best  1  year  old  bull,  John  Brown, 2  00 

2d    do        do            J.  F.   Gilkey, - 100 

Best  bull  calt  John  Miiham, --  3  00 

"    heifer  calf,  Joseph  Frakes, _ 2  00 

2dbest     do,      J.  R.  &  H.  W.  Glynn, 100 

Best  bull,  not  less  than  3  years  old,  J.  R.  &  H.  W.  Glynn, $3  OO 

2d  best                     do                      Paulus  den  Blaker, 2  00 

Best  cow,  not  less  than  3  years  old,               do               2  00 

2d  best                     do                      J.  R.  &  H.  W.  Glynn, ....  1  00 

Best  heifer  calf,                                             do                     ...-  2  00 

"     1  year  old  heifer,  M.  Heydenburk, 2  00 

"     2             do                         do            --.  2  00 

"     yearJiDg  bull,  F.  Ransom, 2  00 

DISCRKTlOHAaV  PKBMJUMS, 

Best  milch  cow,  (native,)  A.  Barnes, 12  00 

2d  best    do  do         D.  J.  Smitb, _    I  tlO 

Best  yearling  bull,  (grade,)  S,  M.  Kichols, 2  00 

"     eight  calves  exhibited  at  the  fair,  J.  R.  &  H.  W.  Glynn, . .  2  00 
Respectfully  submitted. 

E.  B.  DYCKMAN, 
AARON  FAMES, 
T.  B.  ELDRED, 
W.  B.  LAWRENCE, 

Commitlee, 


Tlie  committee  on  sheep  would  respectfully  submit  the  following 
report  of  premiums  awarded: 
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Best  buck,  J.  F,  Gilkcy, ____$2  00 

2d       do     E.  T.  Lovell, -   1  00 

Best  yearling  buck,  do   1  00 

"     five  yearling   bucks,  John  Milham, -. 2  00 

"      "  ewes,  J.  F.  Gilkey, 2  00 

■3d  bests  do   John  Milham, 100 

Best  five  yearling  ewes,  J.  F.  Gilkey, 2  00 

"       "   buck  lambs,  John  Milham, 2  00 

"      "   ewes,  do  2  oo 

In  submitting  the  above,  your  committee  feel  deeply  to  regret  that 
there  should  have  been  so  little  competition  in  this  valuable  and  (at 
present)  most  profitable  branch  of  agriculture.  Although  the  ani- 
ipals  presented  for  examination  were  of  the  very  best  kind— scarcely 
one  present  which  would  not  have  been  worthy  a  premium — yet  the 
number  present  was  much  less  than  at  any  previous  eshibition. — a 
fact  much  to  bo  regretted,  as  your  committee  think  no  county  in  the 
State  can  compete  with  Kalamazoo  in  the  number  and  quality  of 
thorough  bred,  sheep,  and  hope  that  another  year  our  farmers  will  be 
more  awake  to  their  true  interest,  and  have  every  premium  strongly 
contested  by  competition, 

X  PARKER, 
"WM.  PRICE. 
H.  ROCKLAND, 


The  committee  on  swine  report  as  follows: 

Best  boar,  not  less  than   one  year  old,  E.  L.  Knapp, S2  00 

do         under  1 2  months,  Aug.  Buel, 3  00 

2dbestboar.         do  do  1  00 

Best  sow,  not  less  than  one  year  old,  Marljn  Heydenburk, 2  00 

2d  best  sow,  do  do         H.  E.  Fletcher, 1  00 

Best  sow  pig,  under  12  months  old,  Fletcher  Ransom, 2  00 

2d         do  do  do         r,  Goodrich, 1  00 
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V  and  pigs,  l''!etcliei- llsusoin. $2  00 

do  Philip  Goodricli, i   00 

GEORGE  LELAND, 
JOSEPH  FRAKES, 
S.  H.  RANSOM, 

GommiUee. 


i>oui;i'aY. 
The  committee  on  poultry  report  as  follows,  to  wit; 

Best  coop  large  fowls,  Dr.  Freeman, !gl   00 

do         Polaads,  Martin  Wilson, -    1  00 

do         Dorkins,  do  1  00 

Best  lot  poultry  owned  by  exhibitor,  Martin  Wilson, 1  00 

A.  T.  PROUTY, 
JAY  R.  MONROE, 

Commklee. 


The  c 


nittoe  • 


1  fi-uit 


■eport 


s  fulloi 


Beat  and  greatest  variety  of  apples,  Wm,  Milhaio $2  00 

do  do  pears,  D.  W.  Dunham, 2  00 

do  do  peaches,  8.  T.  Brown, 2  OO 

do  do  quinces,  S.  Woodruff, 2  00 

Discretionary,  apples,  W.  Beokwith, _ 1  00 

do  do      John  Lyon, - .  -    1  00 

EZRA  STILiSON, 
SAMUEL  CLARK, 
CHESTER  GIBBS, 

Committee. 


Ihi,  committee  on  iPgLtabli 
carcfullj  eTammcd  the  sptcit 
nine  entries  in  all  have  botn 
there  moie  than  one  entry  ol  the 


resptctfully  report:  That  they  have, 

n^  entiled  and  numbered;  that  but 

nade  and  m  bat  one  instance  were 

e  kind.     Under  such  chcum- 
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stances,  thoru  wfis  but  Kttle  discretion  left  to  ouv  committee.    'They 

have  awarded  as  follows: 

Best  squashes,  J.  Veaess,  _ _ $0  50 

"     onions  from  black  seed,  W.  MilKam, - . ,       50 

"     half  bushel  potatoes,  0.  Bush, 50 

"     pumpkins,  do  50 

"     beels,  H,  Maxwell, 50 

"     red  peppers,    do 50 

- 50 

SAMUEL  CLAUK,  CA'n. 


D   ARTICLES. 

The  undersigned,  appointed  a  committee  to  award  premtaias  upon- 
household  articles,  respectfully  report: 

That  they  have  examined  vith  as  much  care  as  time  and  circum- 
stances would  permit,  the  several  articles  presented  to  them,  and 
have  awarded  premiums  as  follows: 

Beat  20  lbs.  butter,  M.  Heydenburk, -  -  $2  00 

"     woolen  carpet,  Mrs,  E.  Wan'en, -  - 2  00 

3d  best        do        Mrs,  T.  G.  Abbet, , I  00 

Best  rag  carpet,  Mrs.  Sally  Dix, 1  00 

"     10  yards  of  flannel,  A.  Taylor, 2  00 

2d  best,  do  do  100 

Best  10  yards  of  plaid,  Edward  Chase, 2  00 

"     pair  woolen  stockings,  Miss  Sleeper, 75 

"  do         mittens,  Miss  Crawford, 75 

"     coverlet,  Mrs.  Barney, 1  00 

"     quilt,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Howard, _ . S  00 

This  list  is  believed  to  comprise  all  the  articles  presented,  on  which 
the  Society  had  offered  premiums,  but  a  great  variety  of  other  arti- 
cles were  offered  upon  which  no  premiums  had  been  offered,  of 
which  your  committee  cannot  withhold  an  expression  of  their  admir- 
ation. Among  these,  we  hope  it  may  not  be  considered  invidious 
to  mention  a  few  of  superior  excellence. 

Some  samples  of  needle  work,  by  Mrs.  S.  8.  Cobb,  Mrs,  H.  Q. 
"Wells,  Miss  Cook,  Mrs.  Traver,  Mrs.  Krause,  Miss  Burretl,  and  oth- 
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ers,  were  considered  particularly  worthy  of  comniendaticm.  Some 
aamplea  of  pencil  sketching,  by  Miss  Eooher,  wero  much  admired. 
Knit  comforters,  by  Mrs.  Burrel  and  Miss  Burrell,  were  fins  speci- 
mens of  their  kind. 

Several  bot[uets  of  flowers,  presented  by  Mrs.  V.  Hascall  and  Mrs. 
C.  C.  Cobh,  were  much  admired,  as  was  also  some  tissue  flowers,  by 
Miss  L.  Ford  and  Miss  Tompkins. 

Among  the  more  substantial  articles  presented,  was  a  lot  of  cassi- 
meres  and  cloths  from  the  factory  of  our  enterprising  townsman,  A. 
Taylor,  which,  for  fineness  of  texture,  and  beauty  of  finish,  would 
do  credit  to  any  establishjnent  in  the  country. 

Messrs.  Pollet  &  Brown  were  on  hand  with  samples  of  bar  and 
fancy  soap  and  candles,  far  superior  to  any  thing  we  had  supposed 
was  manufactured  in  this  county. 

Messrs.  Perkins  &  Fojger  exhibited  specimens  of  house,  sign,  and 
ornamental  painting  and  graining,  which  would,  in  our  opinion,  do 
credit  to  the  best  painters  in  the  State. 

There  ako  was  James  Taylor,  with  a  small  slice  of  pork,  being  the 
first  cut  from  the  side,  back  of  the  shoulder,  and  weighing  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds;  a  very  fair  specimen  of  Kalamazoo  county 
pork. 

There  were  also  many  articles  of  the  class  entitled  to  premiums, 
between  which  and  those  to  which  the  prizes  were  awarded,  much 
difBcuity  was  found  in  deciding,  so  equal  were  the  merits.  Some 
quilts  by  Mre.  Walters,  Mrs.  Pace,  Mrs.  Bash,  Mrs,  Ayery,  and  oth- 
ers, were  very  fine. 

We  might  go  on  enumerating  articles  of  superior  excellence,  but 
will  close  with  a  simple  expression  of  our  admiration  of  the  exhibi- 
tion generally,  as  it  came  tinder  our  observation. 

D.  S.  WALBRIDGE, 
M.  C.  CHURCHILL, 
I.  MOFFATT,  JR., 
L.  CLARKE, 

Committee. 
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MASUPAOTDttED  ARTICLES. 

The  committee  on  manufactured  articles  make  ilie  following  re- 
pert: 

Best  farm  wagon,  E.  H.  Davis, $3  00 

"     prairie  plow,  Turner,  White  &  Co., 1  00 

"     opening  plow,  A.  Arms  &  Co., 1  00 

"     wheat  cultivator,     "         "  1  00 


Best  buggy  wagon,  A.  Healey, . 1  00 

"    Shovel  plow,  E.  Warren 1  00 

J.  ALLEN, 
L.  EAME8, 
J.  F.  GILKEY, 
ComniiUee. 
Alt  which  is  respectiully  submitted. 

AMOS  D.  ALLEN, 


Selive-red  he/ore  tlie  Kalwrnaxoo  Cmmty  AyrkuUural  Society^  at  the  m 
■nual  Fair  held  at  Kalamazoo,  on  Isi  and  2d  days  of  Oct.,  1851. 


BY  HON.  p.  W.  OnETBNI0S. 

Fellow  CitizeJK: 

Had  the  efforts  of  the  executive  committee  been  successful,  one 
better  adapted  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  speaker  upon  this  occasion 
would  have  occupied  the  platform. 

While  it  is  unfortunate  for  mo,  it  is  still  more  unfortunate  for  you 
that  their  exertions  to  procure  the  services  of  one  richer  in  experience, 
and  more  familiar  with  the  agricultural  wants  of  this  community, 
have  been  fruitless,  and  abandoning  the  forum,  they  have  been  obU- 
ged  to  betake  themselves  to  the  furrow  in  order  to  supply  the  vacan- 
cy. 

This  explanation  is  undoubtedly  sufiicieiit,  to  account  for  the  ab- 
sence of  more  suitable  ai-rangementa. 
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To  day,  follow  ciiixens,  finds  us  once  more  together,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  speaking  for  a  very  few  moments,  upon  one  of  the  most  ab- 
sorbing topics, — tetnporiil  topics,  which  can  possibly  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  man.  Its  magnitude  is  not  confined  merely  to  the  few  who 
are  here  assembled,  nor  to  our  adopted  Michigan,  nor  the  Union  itself 
— it  acknowledges  no  limits  but  the  Giobo.  Wc  oome  to  talk  of — 
bread — its  best  mode  of  cultivation — its  importance— flie  many  bless- 
ings it  entails. 

He  who  spake  as  never  man  spake,  assures  us  that  it  is  the  fruit  of 
toil,  and  anxiety  &iid  sweat  Its  acquisition  is  replete  witli  interest, 
inasmuch  as  He  attached  impoviance  to  t  who  w^s  familiar  with  our 
■wants.  If  it  is  a  matter  involving  so  much  n  ere  t  p  irhaps  it  would 
not  be  amiss  to  stop  one  moment  and  cnq  e  ho  and  how  many 
are  engaged  in  the  production  of  th  3  |^  eat  elen  nt  of  human  exis- 
tence. Is  it  here  and  there  only  that  on  s  fo  nd  s  ificieiitly  men- 
ial to  delve  in  the  soil,  and  to  extract  fiom  it  this  6taff  of  hfe' 
.  How  does  this  correspond  with  facta?  In  mv estimating  this  mat- 
ter, iet  us  avail  ourselves  of  whatever  statistical  mfoimation  may 
come  within  our  reaGh.  According  lo  the  census  of  1840,  (and  I 
doubt  not  the  census  of  1850  would  convey  the  same  relative  result) 
the  adult  male  population  of  the  United  States,  was  4,785,649,  and 
as  accurately  as  could  be  ascertained,  were  employed  as  follows: 

Enga^d  in  internal  navigation, __,.,_ 33,076 

"        upon  the  ocean, 50,021 

"        in  the  learned  professions,  (including  law,  medicine 

and   divinity, 65,265 

"         in  commerce,  (that  is  mercantile  business,) 119,607 

"         in  manufactures, ^91,749 

in  agriculture, 3,719,961 

To  one  who  has  never  given  the  subject  any  attention,  what  an 
important  and  interesting  fact  here  unveils  itself.  Eighty  per  cent — 
80  out  of  every  100  of  the  adult  male  population  of  our  county  en- 
gaged in  cultivating  the  soil.  The  agriculturists  have,  you  will  see, 
the  numerical  strength  of  the  Union,  and  might,  were  they  disposed, 
control  the  government  of  the  country.  Notwithstanding  they  have 
the  influence,  yet  they  have  never  for  one  moment  seemed  disposed 
to  avail  themselves  of  it.     Why  is  it?     Evidently  because  there  is  a 
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want  of  proper  education  among  the  gi'cat  mass,  and  they  arc  too 
apt  to  think  that  their  appropriate  sphere  of  action  is  to  "heio  tlie 
wood  and  draw  the  water."  Tlie  65,256  profsssional  men  are  stron- 
ger intellectually  tlian  the  3,719,951  engaged  in  agriculture,  and 
therefore  rule  them.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  array  one  class  of  our 
citizens  flgaiosl  another,  or  to  institate  any  invidious  comparisons.  I 
am  perfectly  satisfied  with  my  pursuit,  and  I  can  lay  my  hand  on 
my  heart  and  say  that  1  am  proud  that  I  am  an  American  farmer. 

Ours  is  the  noblest  employment  of  hit,  no  dasa  in  society  has  half 
the  materials  of  usefu!n6S9,  or  half  the  claims  to  mdependence  as 
the  frugal  and  indastrious  tiller  of  the  sod  And  yet  notwithstand- 
ing our  avocation  is  one  which  should  digoifj  those  who  embrace  it 
and  indeed  involves  the  great  interests  and  welfare  of  the  country, 
faow  stinted  has  ever  been  the  pittance  of  legislation  of  which  it  has 
been  the  reeipent. 

With  a  few  national  exceptions,  for  the  last  3  000  years,  the  same 
miserable  policy  ae  a  t  ]  a  b  n  pre-emment  everywhere;  end 
one  would  suppose  1  h  S  I  n  nd  Lycurgus's  of  the  land  re- 
garded the  laborer  a  ah  ndan  ly  apable  of  taking  care  of  himself 
without  any  legislat  f     n  e 

It  is  the  glaring  dp  y  of  1  g  Ktion.  between  the  physical  and 
IntcUectuol  laborer  to  which  I  advtrt,  and  which  is  asubject  of  re- 
gret. The  great  "fixed  fact,"  that  ten  per  cent  of  our  pjpuktion 
receive  more  legislative  aid  than  the  remaining  90  per  cent,  is  tlie  error 
to  which  I  allude,  and  which  calls  for  redress.  They  seem  to  have  lost 
sight  of  that  portion  of  the  history  of  the  past  where  we  are  made 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  Rome  existed  five  hundred  years  with- 
out a  lawyer  and  the  city  of  Albany  two  hundred  years  without  a 
physician. 

It  is  not  my  design  to  cast  any  stigma  upon  the  professions,  for  I 
regard  now  and  have  ever  regarded  the  high-minded  and  honorable 
lawyer  and  physician  as  among  the  ornaments  of  society. 

Had  [  a  sovereign's  power,  agriculture  should  become,  what  it 
ought  to  be,  a  pursuit  inviting  enlistments,  and  not  be  regarded  as 
one  to  be  avoided.  Had  I  the  power,  I  say,  there  should  be  a  model 
farm  in  every  county  of  note  in  the  Union,  where  agricultural  exper- 
iments,   a!    the  puhhc  expense,  should  be   constantly   in  progress 
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and  whenever  successful,  placed  at  one?  ^ithia  the  leicli  of  the 
husbandman,  to  subserve  as  far  as  possible  his  [mteiest  nor 
would  I  permit  a  teacher  to  enter  a  school  house,  bt  it-.  prcttnsiouE 
never  so  humble,  who  had  not  (lie  ability,  thoroughly  to  anahze  sod 
and  the  necessary  chetaieal  apparatus  (fuimshLd  alao  at  (be  publu 
expense)  necessary  to  impart  this  species  of  kaowlcJge  tu  his  pupds 
While  agriculture  is  acknowledged  lo  bt  the  great  mterest  of  the 
country,  no  interest  at  the  same  time  has  reiLived  so  little  ittention 
at  the  hands  of  government. 

The  soil — I  love  to  contemplate  it— one  of  the  gieit  gitts  of  heav 
en  to  man.  Upon  it  hangs  our  happiness — aye'  onr  very  existence 
While  living,  we  repose  vpoii  it — bmeoth  it  when  dead  If  I  wish 
one  thing  more  than  another,  it  is  that  I  might  awaken  more  interest 
in  whatever  pertains  lo  its  improvement,  to  its  use  and  abuse.  Mid 
wipe  away  as  far  as  possible  the  stain  which  BOmctimes  seecas  to  at- 
tach to  those  who  draw  sustenance  and  wealth  ftom  ita  surface 

I  would  that  I  had  the  power  to  annihilate  that  unsound  public 
opinion  which  writes  disgrace  upon  the  per'-pinng  biow  of  1  ibor  ' — 
forgetting  while  they  do  so  that  labor  is  a  combination  of  mental  and 
physical  exertion  with  a  view  to  some  useful  result;  forgetting  that 
labor  is  the  price  of  life — that  it  was  a  mother's  labor  that  rocked  our 
cradles,  and  it  was  that  same  mother's  labor  which  contributed  to 
rear  us  from  infancy  to  manhood. 

To  labor  we  are  indebted  for  everything  that  ministers  to  human 
want,  save  the  fur,  which  a  kink  Providence  has  seen  fit  to  bestow 
upon  us,  and  even  this  is  breathed  at  the  expense  of  exertion.  Toll 
on  thou  fellow -laborer,  for  the  time  is  at  hand  when  be  who  walks 
the  furrow  will  be  more  a  king  than  he  who,  robed  in  royalty,  treads 
■with  artificial  digpity  his  palace,  dependent  upon  you  for  his  suste- 
nance. 

"  The  profit  of  the  earth  is  for  all;  the  king  himself  is  served  by 
the  field" — is  the  language  of  Solomon.  Heed  not  any  effort 
to  cover  you  with  disgrace,  but  think  of  thisr  "that  if  there  is  one 
who  can  eat  his  bread  in  peace  with  God  and  his  fellow  mac,  it  is  he 
who  bus  brought  that  bread  out  of  the  earth.  It  comes  to  him  cank- 
ered by  no  fraud,  wet  with  no  tears,  stained  with  no  blood."  The 
farmers  gains  are  honest  gains;  what  he  gels  is  not  at  the  expense 
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of  aufferiog  or  loss  to  others,   but  as  the  lawful  fmit  of  his  own  es- 
ertiona. 

For  centuries  the  struggle  has  been,  not  who  should  thrive  acdj 
accumulate  wealth  by  the  greatest  amount  of  labor,  but  who  by  the- 
least — seeking  rather  to  evade  than  boldly  to  confront  it;  thereby 
subjecting  it  to  odium,  rather  than  imparting  to  it  merited  dignity. 
The  history  of  the  recent  past,  as  well  as  the  history  of  the  present, 
is  beginning  to  eshibit  something  of  a  contract  in  public  sentiment, 
though  there  is  much  to  be  accomplished  yet  before  innate  worth  and 
proportionate  productiveness  of  human  happiness  will  be  assumed  as 
among  the  standards  of  merit. 

We  con  congratulate  each  at  this  t  n  upon  1  e  da  fa  nor 
auspicious  future.  The  great  improvements  vl  h  are  da  ly  bo  ng 
made  in  agricultural  implements;  the  nc  eased  attent  o  wh  h  8 
exhibited  in  the  rearing  of  herds  and  flo  k  t!  mult  pi  ed  fio  1 1  es 
for  developing  the  capabilities  of  the  so  1  ind  tl  o  1  ^ht  wl  h  the 
science  of  geology  and^chemistry  are  tl  ow  ^  a  ro  s  o  r  p  tl  v  j 
are  all — -all  calculated  to  cheer  and  en  o     ac    us  on  vard 

We  have  emerged  forever,  I  hope,  from  the  age,  when  m  agricul-- 
tural  operations,  the  son  reflected,  the  sire  as  truthfully  as  ever  mir- 
ror sent  back  resemblance.  Prejudice  lo  innovations  upon  the 
tjme-worn  customs  of  our  foyefathers  is  yielding  to  the  better  way 
which  esperieuce  and  e.^periment  has  disclosed,  and  we  are  alive  at 
length  to  the  fact  that  agriculture,  instead  of  being  in  a  state  approx- 
imating perfection,  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  the  great  results  which 
will  characterixe  its  manhood,  will  be  truly  gratifying  and  sstoniab- 
ing. 

To  day,  fellow  citizens,  iinds  us  coming  together,  freighted  with 
the  experience  of  another  year,  and  as  an  appropriate  offering  to  our 
country,  laying  it  on  the  altar  of  public  good.  We  shall  have  lived 
to  very  little  purpose — indeed,  we  shall  have  been  faithless  observers 
of  passing  events  if  we  are  unable  to  contribute  something  (though 
it  be  but  little  )  (o  the  general  stock  of  agricultural  intelligence.  If 
he  who  can  tell  how  to  preserve  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  notwithstand- 
ing the  repeated  drafts  which  are  made  upon  it,  deserves  well  of  his 
country,  how  exceeding  great  the  claims  of  him  who  can  disclose  a. 
process  by  which  that  fertility  may  not  only  be  preserved,  but  increa- 
sed under  like  circumstances. 
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It  may  perLaps  bo  within  tlie  power  of  some  humble  individual 
■occupying  a  place  in  this  assembly,  to  make  some  disclosure  (the 
fouitof  witcliful  toll  and  eipeiimeut)  which  oi^ht  earn  for  him  the 
title  ol  benclector  Tocome  loidtd  down  with  tho  experience  of  the 
past  IS  the  piominent  ftature  of  this  and  similar  oi  gamzationa.  It  is 
at  these  innual  gdthtriBjj6  of  the  people  that  m  uniestiamed  ititer- 
eiiac£;e  of  opinions  m  connection  ^iith  our  avocation  i^.  expected,  and 
should  take  plat,e 

While  onerucounts  with  earnestness  the  stoi^  of  hi  ciop,  dwell- 
mgupon.  his  anviety  atttndant  upon  tbi,  piecimua  Udture  of  a  de- 
parture fromsime  oidmnymode  of  cultme  bs  hiivest,  his  final 
success  ind  bis  profits,  detailm g  with  minuteness  tbe  >  irious  stages 
of  its  produttun,  ind  with  a  checiful  countLnince  making  plain  to 
you  the  minnei  in  wbiob  wme  obstide  bid  beea  removed  or  sur- 
mounted— what  a  praise  woithy  triumpb  is  his  Another,  with 
equal  engagednesb,  will  call  your  attention  to  his  clip,  and  reveal  lo 
you  with  satis&ctioa  the  secret  of  his  success  in  this  particular  branch 
of  husbandry. 

Here,  if  any  where,  is  the  proper  arena  where  bloodless  victories 
are  to  be  achieved,  triumphs  to  be  gained,  and  laurels  to  be  won.  Ij 
is  here  that  the  udvocates  of  the  devon  and  the  durbam  are  to  mea- 
sure weapons,  and  battle  for  tbe  mastery.  It  is  here  that  the  admirers 
of  Bucephalus,  and  Ivanhoe  and  Morgan,  marshaled  under  their  re- 
spective champions,  do  honorable  battle  in  behalf  of  their  fitvocifes. 
It  is  here  that  the  merits  of  tbe  Saxou,  tlie  Cotswold,  the  Escurial  and 
the  Meriuo'a,  French,  Spanish  and  Pauler,  are  ably  discussed,  and 
some  perhaps  convinced.  It  is  here  that  that  animal  known  in  com- 
mon parlance  as  the  "  hog,"  but  dignified  with  the  title  of  "pork," 
when  deceased,  is  without  the  least  compunctions  of  conscience,  ev- 
er and  aiioa  aroused  from  his  dreamless  slumbers,  {or  if  he  dreams 
peroiiance  it  is  of  swill,)  and  is  made  a  subject  of  inspection  and  if 
he  deserves  it,  of  laudation. 

It  is  here  that  much  is  to  be  seen,  much  to  be  learned,  and  much 
to  be  garnered  «p  in  tbe  store  bouse  of  memory,  to  be  rehearsed  at 
the  winters  fireside.  Rightly  conducted,  it  proves  itself  the  farmer's 
jubilee,  and  cements  together  the  brotherhood  by  ties  of  interest,  and 
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by  eommunUy  of  occupation.  Alone,  man's  efforts  iire  ieeble  in  the 
accomplishment  of  any  great  undertaking — nssooiated,  few  obstacles- 
are  insurmountable. 

"Divide  the  thunder,  and  its  single  tones  serve  &s  alullaby  for  the 
cradled  infant,  but  let  it  come  in  one  quick  peal,  and  it  is  the  voice 
of  Henien  speakng  to  man  and  the  earth  tiembles  m  leply  Ong 
mally  man  was  conlented  to  rely  upon  his  own  limited  expenence 
and  lesoarces  be  had  no  otber  aid  in  hih  agricultural  op  rations 
For  ceatunes  he  groped  his  way  under  such  disadvinta^e  At  a 
lattr  pel  tod  he  wis  satisfied  with  the  format  on  of  clubs  Lom^osed 
of  his  immediate  neighbors  ii  d  with  thi?  i  n].i  ytni  nt  bt.  t  iled  on 
cheerfully  f  jr  years 

Still  hter  and  beinng  dite  wilh  our  own  leeollection  "io  leties 
were  organized  iTith  a  \iewto  ptoficienoy  in  bushandiy  limited  by 
county  hne^  Moie  lecently  st  11  ind  un  Jer  the  manii  of  prc^iess 
associations  were  foimed  embiac  ng  Sufes  Panting  for  atill farther 
adsancement  today  in  the  uty  of  London  the  woild  may  be  found 
engaged  m  one  gigantic  and  unparalleled  e\hibition 

The  ton  q  t  one  o{  &  ft w  humble  hu';bandmen  con^pi  ed  [.erhaps 
for  the  fir^t  time  under  the  shade  of  an  oak  foi  tl  l  puipose  of  vie 
ing  with  OBP  another  in  the  productions  of  the  soil  and  of  re:.ounting 
their  ^grlcttltulal  experience  lias  been  exp'icding  and  extending  it 
self  untd  now  their  place  of  com  ocition  is  a  Crystal  Palace — na 
tions  aie  rivals  and  royalty  itself  leavmg  the  tin  one  tnteis  the  lists 
as  competitors  for  the  laurels. 

England  may  proudly  point  at  this  achievement  as  one  of  the 
boldest  strotes  of  policy  which  ever  characterized  a  nation.  This 
one  act  has  done  more  to  sow  the  seeds  of  peace  and  to  cultival*  a 
spirit  of  amity  than  any  other  conceivable  one.  Aristocracy  for  the 
first  time  condescends  to  smile  upon  labor  and  extends  towards  it  an 
ungloved  hand, 

Europe  for  the  last  fifty  years  has  done  much  for  the  promotion  of 
agriculture,  but  much,  much  more  will  be  aeoomplished  before  the 
close  of  the  i9th  century. 

Fifty  years  ago,  in  England,  twenty-four  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre 
was  a  full  average  crop,  and  it  was  dwindling  still.  The  fears  of 
thinking,  intelligent  men,  at  this  startling  disclosure,  yi 
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an  investigation  iato  tlie  causes  of  this  appalling  decline  was  at  once 
instituted,  and  public  atteadon  in  various  vrays  directed  to  the  evil. 
A  great  calamity  was  dawning — it  was  to  be  met  manfully,  and,  if 
possibly  averted.  Mind  clashed  with  mind,  like  the  eollisioa  of  the 
steel  and  the  flint,  for  the  purpose  of  emitting  light  and  thereby  pre- 
senting a  remedy.  yVeallh  freely  threw  open  its  coffers,  and  science 
came  forward  and  tendered  her  aid. 

Soils  were  submitted  to  chemical  tests  and  duly  analyzed;  plants 
were  dissected  and  their  elements  canvassed.  Science  and  experi- 
ment worHng  together  side  by  side,  threw  light  upon  their  path- 
■way.  The  unerring  crucible  detected  the  absence  of  phosphorous 
(^one  of  the  most  important  of  the  bread  bearing  elements, (  in  this 
■field,  and  demanded  an  application  of  pulverized  bones,  with  a  view 
to  its  remedy.  Man  submitted  to  the  direction  and  fertility  was  re- 
stored. 

That  field  was  found  wanting  in  carbon,  and  science  suggested 
■charcoal,  and  it  was  well. 

This  field,  by  reason  of  repeated  cropping,  without  regard  to  ro- 
tation, had  become  sour  and  sorrel  was  the  usurper;  science  was 
again  consulted  and  she  recommended  ashes  to  neutralize  the  acid, 
and  clover  (o  sweeten;  man  followed  the  direction  and  science  once 
more  proved  herself  matchless  in  her  remedies. 

Here  was  a  field  that  produced  an  abundance  of  straw  but  a 
shrunken  worthless  berry;  science  hinted  at  deeper  plowing  and  told  of 
anewsoilsleepinj^  beneath,  abounding  in  siVicw,  and  proposed  that  it  be 
brought  up  to  ihe  sun  and  atmosphere,  mixed  moderately  with  lime, 
and  then  assuied  them  the  present  difficulty  would  be  obviated. 
Man  reposing  implicit  confidence  in  her  veracity,  yielded  himself  to 
her  guidance  and  smiled  at  Ihe  result. 

And  thus  it  will  always  hold  true,  that  just  so  far  as  we  yield  to 
her  directions,  just  so  far  we  shall  be  benefitted.  England,  pursu- 
ing this  course,  has  arisen  from  the  average  crop  of  twenty-four 
bushels  in  1800  to  the  average  crop  of  tliirty-two  in  1850. 

Now,  in  some  parts  of  England,  where  strict  attention  is  paid  to 
the  laws  of  nature,  60  bushels  of  wheal  is  not  an  uncommon  yield; 
and  yet  comparatively  successful  as  she  is  she  has  not  reached  per- 
fection— indeed,  she  is  far  from  it. 
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e  may  plume  Lerself  upon  her  power,  her  progress  and  her  pro- 
',  (and  siio  can  justly  boast  of  much,)  yet  in  many  things  she 
is  sljll  a  scholar. 

Proud  though  she  is,  still  she  is  eoI  too  proud  to  learn.  Watch 
her,  and  you  will  see  her  sending  her  agents  year  after  year  to  Hol- 
land, to  take  lessons  in  the  school  of  agriculture  there.  And  why  to 
Holland?  Because,  the  world  acknowledges  Holland  to  be  the  fo- 
cus of  correct  farmiag,  or  more  nearly  so  tlian  that  of  any  other  na- 
tion. There  they  apply  all  knowledge,  chemical  and  geological,  and 
all  to  their  great  agricultural  work.  Where  there  is  anything  to 
learn,  John  Bull  is  always  there — set  that  down  as  a  "fixed  fact." 
She  is  jealous  of  any  power  that  possesses  any  useful  knowledge  that 
excels  her's.  See  her  with  the  eyes  of  an  argus  watching  the  com- 
mon school  of  Prussia — the  Universities  of  Germany,  the  system  of 
engineering  of  Prance,  the  infantry  tactics  of  Austiia — ind  the  com- 
mercial thrift  and  the  inventive  powers  of  the  United  States 

Wherein  is  the  impropriety  of  our  pursuing  a  simiUr  course? 
Wherever  John  Bull  goes,  let  Brother  Johnathan  ^oal^o  In  fidelity 
to  this  purpose,  let  not  the  shadow  be  more  true  to  the  substance. 

In  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  nature  has  been  more  lavish  of 
her  expenditures  upon  our  soil  and  climate  than  she  has  with  theurs^ 
and  yet,  though  her  land  has  been  under  the  plow  hundreds  of  years 
longer  than  ours,  she  produces  nearly  double  to  the  acre  more  than 
we  do. 

The  question  irresistahly  presents  itself,  why  is  this  so?  Simply 
for  the  reason  that  when  our  land  shows  any  symptoms  of  fBilure,  the 
occupant,  either  ignorant  of  the  ability  to  restore  its  pristine  fertility 
or  too  covetous  to  expend  means  with  a  view  to  its  invigoration,  suf- 
fers it  to  pass  into  other  hands,  and  bewildered  with  dreams  of  El 
Dorados  and  Edeus,  leaves  all  behind  and  penetrates  the  west,  where 
a  virgin  soil,  just  as  it  came  from  nature's  laboratory,  invites  his 
ploughshare.  It  is  here  that  his  journey  is  arrested,  the  same  cruel 
system  of  husbandry  adopted  nndl  another  failure  is  but  another 
dgnal  for  a  new  Canaan. 

Wretched  calculation — miserable  policy — the  idea  never  seems  to 
occur  to  him,  or  if  it  does,  makes  no  impression,  that  in  emigrating 
he  leaves  behind  him  a  more  reliable  market,  much  coveted  luxuries, 
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valunbie  privileges  and  assoclalions  ami  fairly  expatriates  liimself 
from  intellectual  advantages,  which  may  ever  aft^r  be  to  him  a  source 
of  regret. 

He  foi-aakes  the  laws  of  churches  and  school-housea  for  the  verge 
of  civilization  and  barbarity,  doubtful  for  a  time  which  shall  maintain 
the  supremacy. 

I  would  I  could  say  something  that  would  curb  this  irresistable 
penchant  for  roaming  and  adventure;  that  I  could  instil  a  species  of 
contentment  within  the  bosom  of  my  fellow  man,  and  in  my  own.  I 
feel  tliat^ 

The  farmec,  instead  of  being  discontented,  should  retain  his  original 
acres,  abandon  the  system  of  farming  so  tenaciously  adhered  to,  ever 
since  Standish  tmd  Brewster  planted  their  feet  upon  Plymouth,  cease 
their  warfare  against  agricultural  periodicals  and  book  farming,  listen 
more  to  nature,  and  my  word  for  it  he  will  become  a  better  farmer, 
a  better  citizen,  and  a  wealthier  and  a  better  man. 

It  is  this  roving,  trafficking  propensity,  developed  by  too  many 
plowmen,  that  detracts  from  their  dignity,  and  defeats  their  ability  to 
accomplish  any  valaable  result.  If  the  farmer  must  roam,  let  it  be 
in  quest  of  such  knowledge  as  shall  promote  the  pursuit  to  which  he 
is  wedded. 

To  be  truly  great  a  man  must  be  really  useful.  It  is  the  useful 
man  after  all,  who  is  the  true  patriot;  not  tlie  soldier,  who  exposes  his 
life  upon  the  battle  6eld  for  twenty-three  cents  a  day,  a  bed  in  the 
open  air,  and  perchance,  a  grave  that  a  dog  might  spurn.  It  is  he 
who  displays  the  most  moral,  not  physical  courage,  who  best  pro- 
motes the  interests  and  welfare  of  his  fellow  man  and  his  country. 

But  we  have  wandered;  we  were  speaking  of  the  fact  of  England's 
learning  in  any  school  which  was  capable  of  imparting  instruction  to 
her.  It  should  so  be  with  us.  If  we  are  indisposed  to  learn  of  Hol- 
land, let  us  avail  ourselves  of  the  agricultural  knowledge  of  our  fath- 
er land.  This  we  may  do  with  propriety  and  at  the  expense  of  !ess 
treasure  and  trouble.  A  community  of  language  and  paternity, 
present  all  the  facilities  for  promoting  the  object.  If  England,  by 
dint  of  perseverance  and  patience  has  acquired  from  other  nations  in- 
formation which  is  valuable  to  her,  why  may  it   not  be  valuable  to 
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US,  and  add  to  our  greatness  as  it  does  to  hers.  81ie  haa  long  ago 
learned  the  fact  tbat  she  eannot  afford  to  have  poor  land  within  her 
boundaries,  neither  can  we.  For  the  last  fifty  years  she  has  been 
ransacking  the  United  States  in  pursuit  of  bones— the  bones  of  our 
dead  cattle  and  horses,  and  having  gathered  them  together  for  a  mere 
song,  she  has  shipped  them  to  England,  ground  them  up  to  powder, 
and  by  application,  added  double  to  her  wheat  crop. 

They  have  demonstrated  beyond  tbe  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  a 
half  bushel  of  these  bones  is  worth  to  them  at  least  two  loads  of  or- 
dinary barnyard  manures;  and  indeed,  most  readily  supplies  tlie  ab- 
sence of  a  cereal  element  in  no  other  way  so  economically  applied. 
If  we  consult  our  own  interest  in  future,  we  will  dispute  possession 
with  them  of  the  very  bones  which  are  now  suffered  to  expend  their 
ability  to  fertilize  upon  the  atmosphere,  inst/rad  of  the  soil.  We'll 
let  them  know  that  the  "  school  master  is  abroad"  here,  as  well  as 
there,  and  tbat  armed  with  his  primmer  and  his  atlas,  he  is  cultivating 
the  art  of  peace,  and  doing  much  to  give  to  the  thonght  of  man  a 
wise  and  salutary  direction.  Let  us  watch  her  with  an  eegle  eye,  just 
as  she  watches  the  useful  operations  of  other  nations,  and  whenever 
her  movements  are  calculated  to  confer  benefits,  avail  ourselves  of 
them  just  as  she  would  any  movement  of  ours.  If  she  introduces 
any  well  arranged,  labor-saving  jSgricultural  implement,  let  us  adopt 
it  at  once,  and  improve  upon  it  it  possible,  and  not  universally  spurn 
it  because  it  is  the  production  of  a  rival  nation. 

Occupying  a  nook 'in  the  crystal  palace  a  few  months  since,  was 
McCormiok's  American  Reapei',  and  even  as  John  Bull  passed  by  it, 
he  was  sure  to  make  some  unkind  expression,  or  at  least  treating  it 
as  a  proper  subject  for  a  joke.  More  recently  it  became  necessary  to 
test  the  merits  and  pretensions  of  the  various  reapers  by  actual  ex- 
periment, when  to  the  astonishment  of  all  who  witnessed  the  opera- 
tions of  the  different  machines,  McCormiok's  was  head  and  should- 
ers above  everything  of  the  kind,  and  as  such  received  the  medal. 
Ever  ailer,  instoed  of  modestly  occupying  an  undistinguished  posi- 
tion, it  baa  become  the  observed  of  all  observers;  and  England  has 
the  generosity  and  mBalincss  to  come  forward  and  acknowledge  the 
premature  display  of  her  wit,  and  signifies  her  change  of  opinion  by 
oidermg  as  many  ^'-  can  possibly  be  supplied. 
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It  will  be  found  as  one  of  the  great  results  of  the  Woi-ld's  Me/ii- 
HHm,  after  curiosity  shall  have  been  gratified,  prejudice  silenced 
and  judgmeEt 'suffered  to  pronounce  her  verdict,  tiiat  while  in  very 
many  respects  other  nations  have  far  excelled  us  in  the  display 
of  such  things  as  contribute  largely  to  promote  a  famine,  our  cotm- 
Iry  mrpasses  il>,ern,  all  in  whatever  contributes  to  the  slaying  of  one. 

To  be  wise  in  one's  own  conceit  is  a  barrier  to  success,  of  which 
aeij  day  furnishes  abundant  examples.  It  is  well  enough  to  be 
gratified  with  our  proficiency,  indeed,  it  is  right;  but  to  bo  perfectly 
satisfied,  and  consequently  cease  any  further  efforts,  is  not  evidence 
of  sound  policy.  Onward!  onward!  onward!  is  our  proper  direc- 
tion. Let  the  mind  ever  ^o  out  in  pursuit  of  higher  attainraenfa,  and 
progress  be  but  the  incentive  to  still  further  progress,  until  plans 
shall  have  been  consummated  worthy  of  a  giant's  powers. 

H  ho  f  on  elevated  position,  shall  look  back  upon  time  as 
it  Eon  p  e  nt  ts  It  will  wonder  at  the  contrast.  We  who  now  Jive, 
and  p  do  ou  el  es  upon  our  greatness,  will  then  be  legarded  as  be- 
ing b  t  n  the  alpl  abet  of  the  sciences  and  mere  apprentices  in  the 
arts  Th  s  dea  may  seem  to  be  visionary  and  far-fetched,  but  after 
all,  does  not  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  reveal  many  things  as  un- 
locked for  and  as  startling?  The  great  thoiiglit  designed  to  be  im- 
pressed is,  to  let  success  pant  after  still  further  success,  until  we  at- 
tain a  stature  somewhat  commensurate  with  the  intention  of  our  crea- 

In  this  vast  scheme  of  progress,  no  field  presents  stronger  claims 
than  that  of  agriculture — scientific  and  practical  agriculture. 

The  Great  Creator  has  been  kind  enough  to  bestow  upon  us  a 
soil  of  exceeding  fertility  and  a  climate  suitable  to  a  full  development 
of  its  productiveness.  With  this  we  have  no  reason  to  complain,  and 
if  we  fail  to  extract  from  it  that  which  will  furnish  an  ample  supply 
for  all  our  temporal  wants,  we  alone  are  .wrong.  We  have  no  reasoa 
\io  be  dissatisfied  with  whatever  comes  to  us  from  the  hand  of  Su- 
premacy. When  we  compare  our  condition  with  others,  less  blessed 
in  natural  advantages,  we  are  admonished  at  once  to  hush  any  such 
feeling.  If  you  are  determined  to  be  discontented,  just  go  with  mc 
{in  imagination)  to  sterile  Switaerland,  and  as  we  climb  with  diffi- 
culty, her  bleak  and  soilless  mountains,  just  mark  the  toil  and  hard- 
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ship  with  which  her  dense  popuiation  contend,  and  notwithstanding 
all  these  adverse  circumstances,  see  liow  nobly  they  buffet  them; 
trace  the  gleam  of  sunshine  and  conteninient  which  is  shadowed 
forth  on  every  feature,  and  tell  me  honestly  what  reasons  you  can 
give  for  repining. 

Are  you  yet  inclined  to  murmur?  then  let  us  go  abroad  once 
more.  Let  us  push  our  way  up  the  Rhine  and  penetrate  the  interior 
of  Germany.  What  is  it  we  behold?  As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
do  you  not  see  women  making  their  way  up  the  mountain  sides,  with 
toil  bearing  up  baskets  of  earth  and  depositing  their  burthen  whero- 
ever  the  rocks  are  sufficiently  shelving  to  reeeive  it?  and  their  con- 
structing rude  beds  in  which  to  plant  and  partially  rear  the  vine,  re- 
ceiving in  return  a  scanty  yield  upon  which  to  subsist  until  another 
harvest? 

Does  all  this  meet  your  vision,  and  will  you  not  settle  down  thank- 
ful for  your  allotment?  If  not,  let  us  direct  our  steps  to  the  moors 
of  Lincolnshire,  and  there  realize  with  what  an  immense  expenditure 
of  treasure  and  labor  they  are  pumping  the  water  from  one  level  to 
another  sliil  higher,  and  then  again  to  one  yet  above  until  it  flows 
by  ardfjcial  channels  into  rivers,  and  thus  disposed  of,  or  made  to  ir- 
rigate other  lands  suffering  from  the  absence  of  this  importnnt  ele- 
ment 

After  viewing  all  this,  if  your  disposition  to  repine  is  unallayed, 
then  to  no  purpose  would  the  gates  of  Eden  be  thrown  open  for  your 
entrance.  To  be  successful,  fellow  citizens,  it  is  necessary  to  be  con- 
tented with  our  condition,  and  by  a  system  of  progress  and  improve- 
ment rendering  that  condition  still  more  deaiiable 

Few  people  have  more  reason  to  ujoioe  thin  wo  hvfe  Engaged 
in  an  honorable  avocation,  one  os  well  caluiHfed  for  mtellectual  as 
physical  developement,  we  have  claims  to  u'elulneis  and  happmeaa 
transcending  those  of  any  other  class  of  our  f  lljw  cieatures  Toil, 
judiciously  expended  upon  the  lands  by  which  we  are  surrounded, 
may  cause  them  to  vie  with  the  soil  of  Italy  or  with  that  even  of 
the  Nile  itself.  And  in  addition  to  all  this,  we  have  a  kind  Provi- 
dence, who  smiles  upon  ail  our  efforts  to  acquire  an.  honest  livelihood 
and  ever  condescends  to  work  with  and  instruct  us. 
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Who  does  not  consider  it  a  source  of  pleasure,  indeed,  an  unmer- 
ited lionor,  to  have  Aim  for  a  po-laborer,  who  did  but  speak  and  out 
of  confusion,  a  world  leaped  into  existence.  Who  did  but  conceive 
the  idea,  and  healthful  showers,  and  the  genial  rajs  of  th:  sun  fell 
softly  upon  it. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  for  bread — the  great  staple  product  of 
the  world — our  Creator  furnishes  96  per  cent  of  all  the  elements 
which  enter  into  its  growth,  esacting  of  man  the  inconsiderable,  . 
though  necessary  5  per  cent  balance.  In  the  produciion  of  peaa  and 
other  plants  of  a  kindred  uature,  he  is  stili  more  profuse  in  his  contri- 
butJOQs  to  alleviate  the  labors  of  mnn,  inasmuch  as  he  ciinses  the  at- 
mosphere to  furnish  all  the  ingredients  which  tkeir  growth  demands. 

Clover,  also,  (nnlesa  we  permit  it  to  go  to  seed)  draws  all  its  ali- 
ment from  the  ail-,  embodying  large  quantities  of  nitrogen  in  its  for- 
mation, which,  when  turned  under  by  the  plow,  transfers  that  gas 
to  the  soil,  to  be  devoted  to  the  perfection  of  some  crop  to  which 
(like  wheat)  it  is  so  essential. 

To  farm  it  successfully,  therefore,  it  is  obligatory  upon  farmers  to 
become  careful  observers  of  the  operations  of  nature,  end  bj  so  do- 


ry to  the  production  of  the  succeeding  crop,  which  you  may  have  in 
view,  differing  in  its  nature. 

Take  for  instance,  by  way  of  illustration,  a  field  which  bas  been 
sown  year  after  year  with  wheat,  (as  has  been  too  much  the  system 
of  farming  in  Michigan,)  until  the  crop  is  insufficient  to  discharge 
the  expense  attending  Its  culture.  What  does  that  soil  require  t^  re- 
store its  wonted  fertility?     We  answer  that  it  requires  one  of  three 
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things — eitheran  application  of  certain  composts,  that  is  (a  variety 
of  enriehbg  manurea  inoorporaled  into  one,)  with  a  view  of  resto- 
ring those  wheat -producing  qualitjes  of  which  the  land  fcaa  been  de- 
spoiled by  repeated  cropping;  or  else  it  calls  for  rolation,  that  is,  the 
production  of  some  other  crop  which  demands  a  particular  quality 
of  the  soil  which  has  not  been  used  in  the  growth  of  the  wheat,  such 
as  a  root  crop,  or  corn,  if  the  planting  is  preceded  by  a  body  of  ma- 
nure, or  else  in  the  third  place,  it  demands  rest  By  rest  I  do  not 
mean  perfect  idleness.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying 
that  you  must  put  up  the  fences  around  the  field,  clnse  the  gates,  and 
give  it  Over  to  the  tender  mercy  of  noxious  weeds,  to  become  a  gar- 
den for  the  production  of  all  manner  of  foul  seeds — I  do  not  mean 
any  such  thing — I  mean  just  what  I  say — rest.  Land  may  become 
fatigued,  by  continued  exactions  upon  its  power  to  produce — by  hav- 
ing its  surface  vexed  year  after  year,  with  the  plow,  the  harrow,  the 
cultivator,  the  drill  and  the  hoe.  Its  energies,  like  yours,  become  par- 
aliaed  by  continual  calls  upon  its  powers — its  heart  is  broken  and  it 
ceases  to  remunerate  the  husbandman  for  his  toil.  ItmrU  to  impress 
this  tJwuffkt,  and  tberefore  I  repeat  it,  your  land  when  it  fails  to  repay 
you  for  your  labor,  requires  rest.  Did  it  never  occur  to  you  that  soil 
shouid  rest  once  in  seven  years  at  least,  and  that  a  t  tad!  -ence  lo 
this  great  natural  law,  should  ever  be  inviolabl  It  d  not  become 
us  to  demand  the  why  or  the  wherefore;  it  i  suffic  nt  to  know  that 
it  is  the  legislation  of  Heaven,  and  therefore       n      n 

When  land  rests,  it  should  rest  upon  a  bed  of  cl  b    ause  then 

it  is  continually  receiving,  and  imparting  virtually  nothing.  Through 
its  leaves  which  are  its  lungs,  it  is  all  the  while  inhaling  from  the  at- 
mosphere various  enriching  elements,  in  the  form  of  gases,  and  incor- 
porating those  qualities  into  the  soil,  quickening  and  rejuvenating  it. 
The  leaves  and  stem  of  the  clover  are  conductors  of  whatever  is  val- 
uable in  the  air  to  the  root,  and  thence  by  decay  of  the  root  to  the 
soil,  contributing  in  no  other  way,  so  rapid  a  process  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  vegetable  loam. 

Experiment  tells  us  that  every  acre  of  good  clover  will  produce 
four  tons  of  roots,  of  a  most  valuable  character.  Here  let  me  state 
that  to  grow  clover  as  a  fertilizer,  never  grow  it  for  the  seed,  be- 
cause, in  the  formation  of  seed  great  quantities  of  phosphorus  are 
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required,  and  this  is  robbing  the  soil  of    n      t  d  wh    h       a 

sine  qua  non  in  the  production  of  bread.     C  m      bmwdwh 

out  any  great  damage  to  the  land,  and  disp      d  do 

but  tie  far  better  way  is,  to  depasture  Itwhhp  y  wud 
derive  the  greatest  amount  of  good  from  i 

I  find  it  difficult  to  dismiss  this  branch  o  w  h         n 

alluding  to  the  interesting  and  inleed  ben  pe  m     ng 

the  land  to  sleep  occasionally.     You  wilJ  fid  b      p  o 

moted  by  this  humane  system  of  improvem  d       b    n    a 

source  of  expense,  it  will  be  a  source  of  ng 

any  of  its  valuable  properties,  the  soil  wil       m    b    k  du 

time,  as  fresh  and  as  vigorous  ds  when  n  ii       d  d        d       to 

the  plow     The  earth  gatliering  fertility  fr  m      p  W  li  p  y 

the  husbandman  for  his  considerate  kindoeM  by    n  d  ab     y 

to  produce. 

By  dint  of  physical  exertion,  man  may         mp    h  w     d  re 

suits  in  agricultural  operations;  indeed,  by  h      pp  fi 

stimulants,  coiMpassed  it  is  true  at  a  vait  m 

he  may  preserve  measurably, the  productiv  h 

exerdonsshouldnotbeunnccessarily  wasted-nerieand  muscle  should 
not  be  permitted  to  do  every  thing — brain  should  be  railed  upon  to 
furnish  itsproportion  of  labor,  andby  so  doing  you  will  have  enlisted  an 
associate  who  will  lighten  your  effjrtK,  pro^u  an  agreia'alu  compan- 
ion and  withal  a  profitable  one. 

Mind  has  something  to  do  in  the  field  as  well  as  in  ilic  forum.  Mind 
controls  matter,  moulding  and  ^  di  ernmg  it  at  its  will.  The  head 
guides  the  hand,  and  that  the  hand  should  be  guided  aright,  policy 
demands  that  the  head  be  enl  j,htcnLd 

After  all,  industry  a*  ails  little  unless  t  is  enlightened  industry. 
What  dependence  may  be  placed  upon  j  dgmput  unless  it  is  enlight- 
ened judgment.  Toil,  that  spuns  nttlbgtnce  ii- too  much  like  the 
attempt  to  row  a  boat  with  onB  oar  insttid  of  making  headway,  the 
course  of  the  navigatoi  is  circu  tou  ,  purouin^  one  beaten  round — 
over  toiling,  but  never  acL-oraplishmg 

The  great  effjrt  sh  uld  then  be  w  th  u  to  a^sociafe  body  and 
mind  in  our  pursuits  for  subs  tunee  and  i=ff  ilnes — for  if  there  is 
one  appell-ition  which  I  woul !  oo^tt  ibo^e  another,  it  would  not  be 
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80  much  that  I  am  an  American  cit<zm  but  tLat  I  might  be  an  intelli- 
gent American  Farmer. 

The  day  has  gone  by,  in  this  country  at  least,  when  merely  to  dis- 
charge the  'dntJes  of  a  beast  of  burden  is  all  that  is  essential  to  the 
cultivator  of  the  soil.  It  is  a  matter  of  sarpriae  that  such  an  erro- 
neous sentiment  should  have  ever  had  an  advocate. 

Educated  toil  has  decided  advantages  (depend  upon  it)  over  mere 
animal  foree,  other  things  being  equal.  Capital  invested  in  muscle 
never  declares  such  dividends  as  capital  invested  ia  mind.  Ignor- 
ance not  only  paralizes  energy,  but  often  exacts  two  days  to  accom- 
plish what  education  would  consummate  in  one. 

These  few  desultory  remarks  are  designed  to  impress  upon  my 
brother  fanners  the  necessity,  nay!  the  duty  of  educating  our  chiildren 
for  the  plow  and  the  dairy,  and  not  turning  them  off  upon  the  world 
with  the  mere  ability  to  read  a  little  and  writ*  less,  because  foreooth 
our  parents  did  not  appreciate  the  value  of  a  gieater  proficiency. 
By  education,  I  would  not  insist,  nor  indeed  do  I  expect  that  farmers 
as  a  general  thing  will  pass  their  children  through  the  University, 
(as  desirable  as  that  would  be,)  but  I  do  insist  upon  our  obligation 
to  confer  upon  them,  if  possible,  an  academic  course  of  instruction. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  it  is  true,  in  many  instances  sacrifices 
must  be  met,  and  to  them  we  must  cheerfully  submit.  Some  luxu- 
ries must  be  curtailed,  perchance  a  rigid  system  of  economy  inslitu 
ted,  having  in  view  this  desideratum  A  subscription  to  one  or  moie 
well  conducted  agricultral  periodicals  will  contribute  lartEclj  toward 
carrying  out  this  suggestion,  and  as  appropiiite  it  were  well  hereto 
remark  that  thai  farmer  who  deprives  himsnli  of  1  paper  devoted  to 
his  calling,  and  of  one  or  two  devoted  to  general  intelligence  i  jhs 
himself  of  a  means  which  as  much  i"  any  othei  is  calculated  to 
make  him  intelligent,  prosperous  and  ha[  py 

1  am  reminded,  fellow  citizens,  by  the  1  me  nhich  I  ha>e  already 
con&umed,  that  my  remarks  should  be  brought  to  a  close  I  have 
endeavored,  under  great  disadvantage')  to  publish  some  ideis  calcu 
lated  to  give  dignity  to  our  profession,  to  impart  to  it  something  like 
its  proper  importance,  and  to  divest  it  at  the  same  time  of  that  dry- 
ness and  want  of  interest  which  attaches  too  often  to  addresses  of 
this  kind.  If  I  have  Int  pmiially  succeeded,  I  have  more  than  ef- 
fected what  I  expected. 
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I  am  as  well  aware  as  any  of  iny  audience,  of  my  irrelevancy  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  my  want  of  analogy  on  the  other;  and  I  confess 
that  during  the  brief  space  which  was  allowed  me  to  prepare  for  this 
occasion,  death  iias  entered  my  domestic  circle  and  taken  from  it  my 
idol,  and  too  often  as  I  have  attempted  to  bestow  (ipou  ray  subject 
thoughts,  my  thoughts  have  wandered,  and  I  have  only  overtaken 
them  at  the  grave. 

In  closing  this  address,  fellow  citizens,  permit  me  once  more  to 
congratulate  you  on  your  goodly  heritage  and  your  prosperous  con- 
dition. To  ooDgratulate  you  upon  your  citizenship  of  a  nation,  thau 
which  none  other  under  heaven  has  stronger  claims  to  grealuesa. 
At  its  birth,  our  Union  sprang  into  existence  a  model  nation.  Its 
foundation  laid  mid  sacrifice  and  cemented  with  blood,  is  faithful  to 
remind  us  of  its  cost. 

The  prosperity  which  has  ever  followed  in  its  wake  and  its  pro- 
gress from  onf  pomt  of  tlevation  to  another,  and  then  to  another 
still,  furnishes  irresistible  evidence  of  its  having  received  the  unin- 
terrupted smiles  of  Supremacy.  Centuries  will  roll  away,  and  we 
who  stand  here  may  long  siu'-e  have  gone  back  to  the  dust,  but  a  na- 
tion having  such  a  foundation  as  ours  will  stand — it  will  stand  and 
live  on  in  tiie  midst  of  incieasing  glory,  notwithstanding  that  there 
are  those  who  will  tell  you  now,  and  it  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  same 
stale  story  which  has  been  told  ever  since  our  Independence  was  no- 
bly achieved — that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  dissolution,  and  consequent- 
ly of  national  niin. 


ill  gitdlBS  Fiesdcpin's  heart 


"Look  npl— 'Ida  Freedom'a  tomplQ, 
Youlonj;  to  overUirow; 
And  if  jonr  srma  iqilfftol, 
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REPORT 

Of  the  Lenawee   County  Agricultural  Society. 


S.  C,  Holmes,  Esq.,  Sec'y  Mich.  Stale  Ag.  Society. 

Sir— The  officers  of  the  Lenawee  County  Agricultura!  and  Hor- 
tiealtural  Societj,  for  the  year  1851,  are, 

President-^.  W.  Scott. 

Vice  Presidents — Samuel  Rapplege,  J.  D.  Thompson,  Gilbert  Gage, 
Eichard  Kent,  T.  J.  Fason,  H.  M,  Bayton,  and  Jonathan  Berry. 

Recording  Secretary — F,  C.  Beaman. 

Corresponding  Secretary — M.  A.  Patterson. 

Treasurer — L.  G.  Berry. 

Executive  Committee — George  E.  Pomeroy,  William  Ten  Brook, 
Walter  Wright,  Amos  A.  Kinney,  Thomas  Chandler,  Henry  B, 
Pomeroy,  Samuel  Rapplege,  E.  A.  Baker,,  F.  A.  Kennedy,  John  C. 
Gile,  Nathan  Ramsdell,  William  Beal,  Charles  Blair,  Fitch  E«ed, 
Isaac  Miller,  R.  W.  Knight,  Abram  Knapp,  D.  R.  Daniels,  Ephraim 
Hiulis,  Joseph  Rhodes,  and  Amos  Hoag. 

The  annual  fair  of  this  society  for  the  present  year  was  held  on 
the  first  Wednesday  and  Thursday  in  October. 

The  list  of  articles  presented  for  premiums  was  very  large.  There 
wet^e  77  entries  of  grade  cattle;  26  of  blood  cattle;  67  of  horses; 
31  of  sheep  and  wool;  14  of  swine;  4  of  farms;  30  of  farm  imple- 
ments; 63  of  butter,cheese,  sugar,  honey  and  vegetables;  48  of  fruits; 
20  of  miscellaneous  articles;  32  of  crops  and  seeds;  6  for  the  plow- 
ing match;  05  of  domestic  manufactures;  6  of  ornamental  trees;  1 
of  nurseries.     Of  many  of  the  above  mentioned  entries,  each  con- 
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tained  a  numerous  list  of  articles,  and  there  was  beside  a  very  fine 
display  of  articles  of  needle  work,  drawings  and  painlinga,  Sowers, 

The  list  of  premiums  awarded  amounted  to  $629  25,  of  which 
flie  sum  of  $111  was  awarded  upon  grade  cattle;  $120  upon  blood 
cattle;  $58  upon  horses;  S48  upon  sheep  and  wool;  ©18  upon  a  wine; 
$23  upon  farms;  Sf33  upon  farm  implements;  $25  upon  butter, 
cheese,  sugar  and  vcgtables;  Si  46  upon  fruits;  $9  upon  mis  cell  aeous 
articles;  $S3  50  upon  crops  and  seeds;  SIO  upon  plowing  match; 
$S  upon  nurseries;  $30  50  upon  flowers;  $11  50  uponneedle  wort, 
$6  50  upon  paintings  and  drawings;  $37  25  upon  domestic  manu- 
facture; $4  uponponltry;  and  $9  upon  ornamental  trees. 
The  amount  of  funds  in  the  treasury  at  the  close  of  the  last 

year,  was, mu  84 

The  amount  received  from  the  county  treasurer  the  present 

year,  was -- 200  00 

The  amount  received  as  membership  fees,  was -  - 347  00 

The  amount  received  from  visitors  on  the  days  of  the  fair, 

was _    194,  90 

The  amount  received  from  the  sale  of  lumber,  the  proper- 
ty of  the  society,  was - 9  40 

The  amount  received  from  subscriptions  of  citizens  for  de- 
fraying'espenses  of  the  fair,  _ 158  fi7 

Making  tbe  sum  of !Sl,1.45  IJ 

for  the  use  of  the  society  during  the  present  year. 

The  expenses  of  the  society  during  the  current  year,  cannot  now 
be  precisely  stated,  as  the  bills  have  not  al]  been  passed  upon;  but 
they  will  probably  amount  to  about  the  sum  of  ®246,  which,  added 
to  the  amount  of  premiums,  mates  the  sum  of  $875  25.  This  last 
amount  deducted  from  the  aforesaid  sum  of  $1,145  11,  leaves  still 
in  the  treasury  the  sum  of  S269  86. 

The  Lenawee  county  agricultural  and  horticultural  society  Is  m 
high  favor  with  our  citizens  generally,  exciting  a  laudable  spirit  of 
emulation  amongst  all  classes  of  producers;  and  the  lai^  concourse 
of  persons  present  at  our  late  fair,  variously  estimated  at  from  six  to 
eight  thousand,  sufficiently  evinces  that  the  importance  of  the  society 
is  losing  nothing  in  the  estimation  of  the  people. 
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An  address  at  the  fair  had  beeD  expected  from  Jhe  Hon.  Joseph 
R.  Williams,  of  Constantme,  but  indisposition  of  tliat  gentleman  pro- 
duced a  diaappoiatment — a  disappoiiilmeat  that,  from  the  known  abil- 
ity of  tlie  onitor,  was  felt  deeply;  but  which,  happily,  was  much  re- 
lieved by  the  courtesy  of  our  fellow  citiaeii,  Dr.  M.  A.  Pattison,  who, 
though  calledupoa  unexpectedly  and  without  preparation,  addressed 
the  audience  in  a  manner  to  ^ve  both  pleasure  and  instruction. 

I  regret  that  I  am  unable  k>  make  you  such  a  report,  as  is  evident- 
ly intended  by  articles  8  and  II  of  the  constitution  of  the  Michigan 
State  Agricultural  Society. ,  Owing,  doubtless,  to  the  shortness  of 
time  allotted  to  the  judges  for  preparing  their  reports,  they  have  fur- 
nished us  with  little,  if  anything,  that  can  be  of  interest  or  utility  to- 
any  one  beyond  Ihe  iimite  of  our  own  county.  The  leports  consist 
mainly  of  an  award  of  premiums,  and  are  generally  entirely  desti- 
tute of  the  facts  and  circumstances,  which  could  in  any  way  subserve 
the  general  interests  of  agriculture  or  horticulture.  For  example, 
P.  J.  Van  Vlcet  is  awarded  a  premium  on  5  acres  of  wheat,  yielding 
55  bushels  per  acre,  but  as  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  upon  which  the 
wheat  was  raised,  the  kiml  of  wheat  sowed,  the  time  of  smoing,  and 
the  manner  of  cultivation  adopted,  we  are  not  informed.  The  bare 
announcement  of  the  fact  that  so  large  a  crop  has  been  produced  in 
any  given  place  is  productive  of  little  benefit,  but  the  manner  of  pro- 
dncingit, if  given, might  greatly  benefitthe  public.  I  trust  that  means 
■will  he  adopted  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  defects  in  future 
reports. 

I  send  you  herewith  a  list  of  the  premiums  awarded  at  the  Fair. 
Reepeoifully, 

W.  C.  BEEMAN, 
Recording  Secretary. 


LIST  OF  PREMIUMS. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  premiums  awarded  at  tho  Annnai 
Fair  of  the  Lenawee  County  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society 
for  the  year  1851: 

Best  yolie  working  oxen,  4  years  old  and  over,  George  G. 

Coats, 58  00 
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2d  best   yoke   working  oxen,  4  years  old   and  over,  John 

Wlieeling, -...  ^5  00 

Best  6  yoke  working  oxen  from  one  town,  J.  E.  Webber,  of 

Madison,___ 10  00 

2d  beat  5  yoke  of  working  oxen  from  one  town,  Horton  Baker, 

of  Adrian, 8  00 

Beat  pair  of  fat  oxen,  William  Older, _ 5  00 

2d           "         "          John  Baker, ^00 

3d           "         "          Garret  Tea  Brook, 2  00 

Best  fat  ox,  Gilbert  Gage, 3  00 

Best  pair  3  year  old  steers,  E.  P.  Graham, 5  00 

2d             "               "           W.D.Page, - --..  3  00 

3d             "               "           A.  Saxon,__ 3  00 

ith            "               "           John  M.  Merritt, 2  00 

Bestpair2               "            Myron  Brown,.. 3  00 

2d             "               "           Atwater  Bogert, _  _  2  00 

3d             "               "           Wilmarth  Graham,..- 100 

Beat  pair  yearling  steers,  J.  D.  Thompson, 'i  00 

2d             "               "                 "                  1  00 

Best  milcii  cow  a  years  old  and  over,  J.  W.  Scott, 8  00 

2d             "               "                 "          0.  Ferguson, 7  00 

3d             "               "                 '■          M.  N.  Halsey, 5  00 

4th            "               "                 "          Luke^Wood. --  3  00 

Best  3  year  old  cow,  Jesse  Cram, 5  00 

2d              "              Joseph  Moreau, 3  00 

3d              "               John  Wheeling, -  3  00 

4t]i             ■'               H.  B.Pomeroy, _-  1  00 

Best  bull  calf,  Luke  Wood, _ .,  3  00 

3d           "         D.  Hutchinson, 1  00 

3d           "        E.  E.  Beecher, 100 

Best  heifer  calf,  John  Potter, --  3  00 

2d             "         H.  B.  Pomeroy _.-  S  00 

3d             "        W.D.Page, 100 

BLOOD  CATTLE. 

Best  Devon  hull  3  years  old  and  over,  Geo.  E.  Pomeroy, ...  8  00 

"     Durham  cow  3               "                     ■'             "          ...  G  00 

"     Durham   calf, 3  00 
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2d  best  Durham  cow  3  years  old  and  over,  J.  D.  Thompson,  $7  00 

3d  best  Devon             2         "             "                     "  5  00 

3d  best  Durham         3         "             "         Jacob  Jackson,..,  5  00 

Discretionary  premium  on  blood  calf,             "             "     1  00 

2d  best  Durham  bull  3  years  old  and  over,  Wilham  D.  Page,  1  00 

Best             "               "                "                 Isaac  Adams,...  8  00 

2d  best  Devon              2                   "                   Q.  W.  Pomcroy,  7  OO 

2d  best  Durham  hoifer  2            "               LutJier  Bradish,.  5  00 

Devon  cow  and  calf,  (discretionary J  Samuel  Myers, 8  00 

Best  Devon  heifer  1  year  old,  W.  B.  Rolland, 6  00 

2d  best  Durham  heifer  2  years  old,  S.  A.  Holland, 7  00 

bull     2         "         A.D.Smitb, ?  00 

3d    ,          "          "3        "        Hiram  Gilbert, 5  00 

Blood  calf,  discretionary  premium,  Levi  Wilson, 1  00 

Best  Durham  bull 3  years  old,  Jas.  B.Wens,__ -__  8  00 

"       heifera         "             "                __ 8  00 

2d           "     eow3             "        Rufus  Baker, 7  00 

JIOKSBS. 

2d  best  stallion  4  years  old,  David  Smith, 3  00 

3d         "             "                  N.  McLouth,___ 2  00 

Best  blood  stallion  4     "       \Vm.   Taxer, 5  00 

2d              "             "               B.  Herringtou, ....-  3  00 

3d             "             "               H.Raadolph, 2  00 

Best  brood  mare  for  all  work,  0.  F.  Churcb, --.  6  00 

2d              "             "                Kobt.  Morris,___ 3  00 

3d             "            "               S.Knapp, 2  00 

Best  blood  mare,  G.  M.  Hubbard, 5  00 

2d              "           B.  Holloway, 3  00 

3d              "           D.  Mead, 2  00 

Beat  stallion  3  years  old,  S.  Eupplege, 3  00 

2d  beet  stallion,  3  years  old,  William  Hunter, 3  00 

Best  mare,  3  years  old,  William  Moore, 2  00 

2d         do         do           A.Lowe, 2  00 

Best  span  matched  horses  for  all  work,  P,  R.  Adams, 5  00 

2d        do             do             do                  Cbarles  Pratt, 3  00 

Best  single  horse.  Dr.  Owen, ___ 3  00 

2d             do           R.  C.  Newton,.  __ 2  00 
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BHKEl'  AtiV>  WOOL. 

Best  merino  buck  over  2  years  old,  S.  A.  Hubbard, |6  00 

sa  do  do  Eiissel  Skeels, 3  00 

3d  do  do  William  Palmer, 2  00 

Eest  Saxon  buck  over  2  years  old,  S.  A.Hubbard, 5  00 

3d        do  do  do  T.  HBailey, 3  00 

3d        do  do  do         S,  A..  Hubbard, -  _  2  00 

Bests  ewes,  T.  H.  Bailey,  ___ 6  00 

Beat  Jong  wool  buck,  Gilbert  Gage, 6  00 

2d         do         do       S.N.Woodford,-- - __.    3  00 

Best  5  long  wool  ewes,  do  - 6  00 

Best  6  long  wool  ewe  laoibs,  do  -  -  - S  00 

2d  best  5  fat  wethers,  G.  Ten  Brook, - 2  00 

Best  fleece  wool,  reference  bad  to  quantity,  quality  and  condi- 
tion for  market,  Walter  Wrigbt,.  _ ..  -  "2  00 

Best  pen  5  merino  lambs,  H,  B.  Pomeroy, 5  00 

Best  boar,  D.  D.  Meecb, _!S5  00 

2d     do      A,  J.  Carpenter, 3  00 

Best  sow  and  5  pigs,  Newton  Mitchell, 6  00 

3d    do        do  Jacob  Jackson, 3  00 

3d    do        do  William  R.  Porter, 2  00 

Best  farm,  Stephen  Perkins, $)0  00 

2d    do      Samuel  Rapplege, 7  00 

3d    do      Newell  Mitchell, 6  00 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

Best  harrow,  Abraham  West, $2  00 

"     horse  rake,  T.  Ludlum 2  00 

"     farm  wagon,  Marshall  &  Sayer, 3  00 

"    and  largest  collection  agricultural  implements  owned  by 

exhibitor,  A.  B.  Palmer, 10  00 

"     ox  yoke,  J.  Dodd, - 2  00 

"     half  dozen  axe  helves,  J.  Dodd, _  _  - 1  00 

"     wheat  drill,  P.  T.  Voorhees, 3  00 

"     wheat  cultivatoi',      do  --  3  00 
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Best  straw  cutter,  James  Steel, _ $2  00 

"    roller  for  use,  Samuel  Eappleg;e, _ 3  00 

"     hay  rigging,  H.  Randolph, _ 2  00 


BUTTEE,   CHKESB,  SUCAK,  HONEY"   . 

st  pie  plant,  Samuel  Lotlirop, _ -_ 50 

squashes,  J.  C.Wamright,_ 50 

onions,  William  Buel, -  -  _  50 

s,  Jacob  Jackson, _ __,,  50 

!,  Milton  Eddj, 50 

carrots,  Stephen  AldricJi, __  50 

parsnips,  William  Ten  Brook, 50 

turnips,  Rufua  Baker, 50 

beets,  Wm.  Burt, __ - 50 

sweet  potatoes,  James  E.  Webb 50 

table  potatoes,  Stephen  Aldrich, 50 

lima  beans,  Wm.  Ten  Brook, 50 

and  largest  variety  vegetables,  Stephen  Aldrich, 3  00 

2dbest          do                 do             Wm.  Buel, __  2  00 

Best  specimen  butter,  Ezra  Abbott, _  2  00 

2d        do        do        B.  J.  Harvey, 1  00 

Best  cheese,  Thoa.  C.  Swift, 3  00 

3d         do      Chas.  Pratt, .- 2  00 

Best  speciman  maple  sugar,  N.  A.  Ramsdell, 2  00 

2d         do             do               a  D,  Bascom, 100 

Best  specimen  of  honey,  Benj.  Williams, 3  00 

3d             "          "             Jona,  Hare, . .  _ 1  00 

i'KUITS. 

Best  and  largest  variety  fall  and  winter  apples,  T.  H.  Bailey,-  3  00 

2d            "             "               "                "             B.J.  Harvey,.  2  00 

3d             "             "               "                "             C.  Crane, 1  00 

Best  6  varieties  winter  apples,  B.  J,  Harvey, 3  00 

3d             "                   "             J.  S.  Clarli, __  2  00 

3d             "                   "             C.   Crane, 1  00 

2d  best  and  largest  variety  peaches,  Jco.  M.  Merrilt, 2  00 

"              "           "             plums,  B,  F.  Strong, 2  00 

Best  single  variety  plums,  Sam'l  Lothrop, 2  00 

51 
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Best  and  largest  variety  cherries,  A,  S.   Cornell, $3  00 

2d  "  "  "        B.  JJHarvey, 2  00 

Best  single  variety  cherries,  A.  S.  Cornell, 1  00 

"    and  greatest  variety  strawberries,  Benj.  Steer, 1  00 

2d  "  "  "  A,  S.  Cornell, 2  00 

Best  single  variety  "  Benj,  Steer,. __ 1  00 

"    and  greatest  vaiiety  raspberry,  Sam'l  Lothrop, 2  00 

«  "  "  currants,  A.  8.  Cornell, 1  00 

"    single  variety  "        B.  F.  Strong, 1  00 

"     and  greatest  voriety  grapes,  "  3  00 

2d  "  "  A.  S.  Cornell, 3  00 

Best  "  "      quinces,  Walter  Graham, 2  00 

2d  "  "  "         J.  S.  Clark, 1  00 

Best  and  lai-gest  variety  pears,  J.  8.  Harvey, 2  OO 

"    single  "  "      F.H.Bailey, _  2  00 

Discretionary  premium  for  fine  lot  strawberries,  C.  B.  Backus,  50 
"                     "                     "             "          Geo.  E.  Pom- 

eroy, 50 

MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES. 

Best  wagon  harness  for  farm,  Eobt,  Bidelman,.-- 2  00 

"    carriage  harness,  Abram  Crittenden, 2  00 

"     barrel  flour,  P.  Stone  &  Son, _ 2  00 

2d  "        William   Beal, 1  00 

Best  bee  hive,  W.  McLouth, _ 2  00 

Best  5  acres  wheat  55  bush,  per  acre,  P.  J.  Van  Vleet. 5  00 

2d     "          "          34^         "               L.H.Cook, 3  00 

Best  5  acres  oats     54           "                Jacob  Jackson, S  00 

"    -J- bush,  seed  wheat,  Edward  Hoag, 1  00 

"     5  acres  com,  11  bush,  per  acre,  A.  Woolsey, 5  00 

"     ^  acre  broom  corn,  G.  Ten  Brook, 3  00 

"     doz.  ears  seed  com,  H.  Randolph, 50 

"    acre  beans,  Jessee  Dodd, _ 1  00 

PLOWING  MATCH, 

1st  premium,  Andrew  Carpenter, 5  00 

2d        "        EP.  Graham, 3  00 

3d        "        William  Crane, 2  00 
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NURSERIES. 

Best  nursery,  Josepii  S.Kies,--. $6  00 

FLOW  EBB. 

Best  and  largest  collecUoa  hardy  roses,  B,  W.  Steer, 3  00 

2d  "  "  ",-;  J.  S.  Kies, 2  00 

Best  coUeotion  climbing  rosea,  B.  W.  Steer  and  J.  8.  Kies, 3  00 

"  "        perpetual  roses  at  fair,  B.  W.  Steer, 3  00 

Discretionary  premium,  perpetual  roses,  J.  S.  Kies, 2  00 

"  "         for  vase  dried  grapes,  M.  Satterthwaite,  1  00 

Best  collection  of  Dahlias  at  fair,  0.  B.  Backus, _  -  -  3  00 

2d  "  "  S.  Lothrop, 2  00 

8d  "  "  I  S.  Kies,  and  A.  Tniax, ...    1  00 

Bestboquet,  Mrs.  V.  Spalding, 3  00 

"     andgreatestcollectiongreeuhouseplanta,Mrs.S. Lothrop,  3  00 
"     variety  flowers  preseated  during  season,  Mrs.  V.Spsdding,  2  00 

Eoquet,  discretionary  premium.  Miss  E.  Truax, 1  50 

Best  and  greatest  coUecliou  hardy  perenial  roses,    W.  Ten- 
Brooh, 2  00 

NEEDLE  WOaK,  iC. 

Best  ottoman  cover.  Miss  C.  Lennell, _ $1  00 

"     group  flowers,  do  -,    100 

"    worked  collar,  Mrs.  Watson,, 50 

"     silk  bonnet,  Mrs.  Fish, - 1  00 

"     lajnp  mats,  Mrs.  Lothrop, -. 1  00 

"    shell  work,  Miss  H.  M.  Combs, 1  00 

'■     was  flowers,  Mrs.  Isaac  Trench, 1  00 

2d  best       do        Miss  F.  Webster 1  00 

Discretionary  premium  on  box  worked  with  beads,  Mrs.  S.  Lo- 
throp,    50 

Discretionary  premium  for  chmr  cover.  Miss  O .  Pomeroy, 50 

Best  specimen  needle  work,  Mrs.  R.  Wheeler, 1  00 

Port  folio,  worked,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Cooley 1  00 

do           do       Miss  E.  Icgersoll, 1  00 


PAIBTINGS  A 

Excellent  daguerreotype,  Geo.  W.  Menich, $0  75 

do  do  J.  L.  Harned, 75 
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Best  water  color  paintings,  Mrs.  Wafson, $1  00 

Two  paintirgs  in  oil,  C.  Smitt, 1  00 

Best  Chromatic  paintings,  W.  B.  Wilson,.  _ _ 1  00 

Drawing,  discretionary  premium,  Miss  H.  8.  Woodbury, 25 

do             do                do           "     A.  8.  Van  Pelt, 25 

do             do                 do           "     C.  Horton, 25 

do             do                 do           "     Eloise  Britain, 25 

DOMESTIC    MANUyACTUKKB. 

Best  pair  woolen  blankets,  G.  Ten  Brook, _  _  _  ^2  00 

2d         do  do  JohnMiller, 1  00 

Best  woolen  cloth, -  2  00 

Best  Leartb  rug',  M.  E.  Palmer, 2  00 

2d         do  R  Wheeler, .- - 1  00 

Best  6  calf  sUns,  B.  J.  Bid  we  11, 1  00 

Best  side  sole  leather,  L.  Martin, 1  00 

Best  side  upper  leather,     do       1  00 

Best  rag  carpet,  H.  Eandolph, 2  00 

2d        do  R.  Wheeler, __    1  OO 

Best  tow  cloth,  A.Beckley, _ 2  00 

Best  flannel,  A.  West 2  00 

2d         do       Charles  Angel, I  00 

2d  best  woolen  carpet,  Mrs.  S.  Perkins, 2  00 

Best  -woolen  stockings,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Kelley, 1  00 

"        do      socks,  Mrs.  A.  Bradish, 76 

"         do      mittens,  Mrs.  H.  Randolph, 50 

■'         do      shawl,  8.  Allen, __.  2  00 

2d         do         do      S.  A.  Hubbard, 1  00 

Best  bed  quilt,  Mrs.  Anna  Marlett, 2  00 

2d        do  A.  F.  Bbwn, I  00 

Best  coverlid,  E.  Satterthwaite, 1  00 

2d         do         Mrs.  S.  Perkins, 100 

Best  dozen  corn  brooms,  Joseph  Hoag, 3  00 

2d         do  do        E.  W.  Kelley, 2  00 

Sd         do  do         S.  W.  Fenton, 1  00 

POULTHY. 

Best  lot  turkeys,  Samuel  Pond, $1    00 

"    Polands,  Allen  B.  Chaffee, 1  00 
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Best  Cochin  CHna  fowls,  S.  Pond, - $1  00 

"     large  fowls,  do       .-- _ 1  00 

ORNAMEHTAL    TREES. 

Best  ornamental  trees  planted  this  spring  in  highway  by  one 
person,  not  less  than  10,  B.  G.  Ellis, $3  00 

Best  and  greatest  number  ornamental  trees  in  or  near  the  road 
so  as  to  shade  it,  saved  on  any  farm  and  trimmed  this  spring, 
Jona.  Hamed, 3  OO 

Discretionary  premium  on  same.  Smith  Mng, 3  00 

F.  C.  BEAMAN",  Rec.  Sec. 
Adrian,  Dec.  1,  18B1. 
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REPORT 

Of  the  Matomb  Gourdy  Agricultural  Sodett/. 


J.  G.  Holmes,  Eb  [    Sc    Mt  /    S/afc  Aj  Society; 

SrB — In  obedience  to  tke  constitution  of  the  Macomb  County  Ag- 
ricultural Society,  I  traa'Jmit  herewith  an  abstract  of  doings  of  said 
societj  for  1851. 

The  executive  committee  held  a  meeting  at  Romeo,  January  22, 
186!,  to  make  anangeroents  lor  the  yeai,  and  among  other  things 
resolved  to  hold  a,  fan  at  such  place  in  tl  e  county  as  should  offer  the 
largest  sum  for  defraying  the  expenses  thereof,  (the  time  ai.d  place  to 
be  fixed  at  a  future  meeting,)  and  offered  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
dollars  to  be  paid  in  premiums. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting,  holden  at  Mt.  Clemens  on  the  first  Mon- 
day of  June,  it  was  resolved  to  hold  the  fair  at  Mt,  Clemens  on  (he 
first  and  second  days  of  October.  A  list  of  premiums  was  prepared 
and  published,  together  with  rules  and  regulations  for  the  fair. 

The  iair  was  largely  attended  and  the  number  of  articles  of  stock 
of  a]]  kinds,  manufactures,  the  produce  of  the  farm,  the  dairy,  and 
of  al]  other  departments,  showed  a  large  increase  over  the  previous 
year. 

An  interesting  address  was  delivered  before  the  society  on  the  sec- 
ond day,  by  A,  S.  Robertson,  Esq.,  of  Mt.  Clemens, 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President — James  B.  St.  John. 

Secretary — R.  P.  Eldredge. 

Treasurer — Norman  Perry, 
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EXECUTITB    COMMITTEE. 

Eeuben  R.  Smith,  Ira  H.  Butterfield,  Linus  S.  Gilbert,  Dexter 
Muaaey,  W.  OanCeld. 

W.  CANFIELD,  Secretary. 
Mt  Clemens,  Dec.  13,  1851. 


LIST  OF  PREMIUMS. 

Best  Durham  bull  3  years  old,  Ira  Phillips,  Armada, S4  00 

2d  "         "  Robert  Warner,  Ray, 2  00 

Best  "         2  W.  Canfield,  Clinton,  - 3  00 

"  "        1  &.  W.  Phillips,  Armada, 2  00 

Best  bull  calf,  Lewis  D.  Owen,   Bruce, 3  00 

2d  "       J.  0.  Snover,   Richmond, 1  00 

Best  Devon  bull  3  years  old,  P.  K.  Leech,  Utica, 4  00 

2d  "  "  Henry  S.  Courtes,  Armada, 2  00 

Best  grade  and  native  2  year  old  bull,  Luther  Shaw,  Chester- 
field,   --- 3  00 

Beat  bull  cal^  Lemuel  Sackett,  Clinton, 2  00 

"     Durham  cow,  Ira  Phillips,  Armada, 4  00 

■2d  "         S.  Knight,  Ciiuton, __  2  00 

Bestgyear  old  heifer.  Ira  Phillips,-. _ S  00 

"     1         "         "  "  2  00 

Sd    1        "        "        Wiley  Bancroft, 1  00 

Best  Durham  calf,  Ira  Phillips, __.  2  00 

2d  "        Lewis  D.  Owen, 1  00 

Best  Durhamcow,  Ira  Phillips, 4  00 

2d  "         L.  D.  Owen,- __ 3  00 

3d  "        J.  C.  Snover, Richmoud.. Treatise  on  milch  cows. 

Best  grade  and  native  cow,  Jas.  B.  St.  John,  Utica, 4  00 

2d  "  "         Samuel  Shears,  Harrison, 3  00 

;,  Clinton,  Treatise  on  milch 


Best  native  and  grade  2  year  old  heifer,  L,  M.  Phillips, 3  00 

2d  "  "  "  "  3  00 

Best  '■  1  "        William  Canfield, 2  00 
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2d  best  native  and  griide  2  ys.  old  heifer,  E,  C.Gallup, $1  00 

3d  "  "  "        J.    S.    Campbell,  Treatise  on 

milch  cows. 

Best  calf,  J.  B.  St.  John,  Ulico,  - 2  00 

3d      ■*       L.  D.  Owen,  Bruce, - 1  00 

Best  yoke  working  oxen,  Calvia  Pierce,  Utica, 4  00 

2d  "  "  George  Maoomber,  Clinton, 2  00 

3d  "  "        Lewis  Drake, American  Farm  Book. 

Best  joke  four  year  old  steers,  H.S.  Courtis,  Armada,_ 4  00 

2d  "  "  A.  Pierce,  Utiea, 2  00 

8d  "  "  John  Broctor,  Armada, American 

Farm  book. 

Best  yoke  three  "  Joseph   Cole,  Clinton, 3  00 

2d  •■  "  Wiley  Bancroft, 2  00 

3d  "  "  Lemuel  Sacket,  Buel's  farmer's  com- 

panion. 

Best  two  year  old  steers,  P.  K.  Leech,  Shelby, 2  00 

2d  '•  ■'  J.  0.  Snover,  Riclimond, 100 

3d  "  "  E.  Dunham, Buel'a  farmer's  companion. 

Best  yearling  steere,  William  Oanlield,  Clinton, _ 2  00 

2d  "  Joseph  Cole, -_-    1  00 

3d  "  E.  Dunham, Buel's  farmei-'s  companion. 

'Beat  broke  yoke  oxen,  Lewis  Drake, Farmer's  Dictionary  _ 

"     5  yoke  oxen  from  one  town,  Clinton, 10  00 

IIOESJCS, 

Beat  stallion,  R.  E,  Smith,  Ray, 4  00 

3d         "         Jeremiah  Sabin,  Eickmond, _ 3  00 

3d         "         M.  Chamberlin, .Mason's  Farmer. 

Best  8  year  old  horse  colt,  Thadeus  Ha^Ieton,  Kay, 3  00 

2d  "  "  Eneas  Snay,  Harrison, 2  00 

8d  "  "  W.  C.  Euby,  Horses  Foot,  how  to  keep  it 

sound. 

Best  2  year  old  horse  colt,  W.  W.  Andrus,  Shelby, 2  00 

2d  "  "  Enoch  Crawford,  Eay, 1  00 

Best  1  year  old  horse  colt,  William  B.  Wright,  Eay, __  2  00 

"     colt,  T.  J.  Summers,  Shelby, -    1  00 

2d       "    James  Crawford,  Armada, _       75 
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3d  best  colt,  Abel  Warren,  Shelby, Horse  Doctor. 

Best  matched  apnn  of  horses,  Philip  Price,  Washington, 4  00 

2d  "  "  Wallace  M'Chesncy,  Chesterfield,  2  00 

3d  "  "  Mr.  Washer,  Wash.,  Stable   Economy. 

Best  single  horse,  T.  J,  Rutter,  Clinton, 3  00, 

2d  "  Horace  Bogart,  Washington, 1  00 

3d  "  Lenard  Lee,  Armada, American  farm  book. 

Best  roerino  buck,  2  years  old  and  over,  P.  K.  Leech, 4  00 

2d  "  "  Jacob  Scrambling,  Shelby,  2  00 

3d  "  "  Iliram  Taylor,  Morrell's  Ameri- 


Best  merino  buck  1  year  old,  Jacob  Scrambling, 3  00 

2d  "  ■'         P.K.Leech, _- I  00 

3d  "  "         S.  Dickinson,  Morrell's  Am.  Shepherd. 

Best  common  buck,  Wilham  Can  field,  Clinton, 4  00 

2d  "         J.  H.  Butterfield,  Shelby, .  _ 2  00 

Best  5  ewes,  J,  H.  Butterfield, .- 4  00 

2d     "  Hiram  Taylor, 2  00 

3d     "  B.  G.  "Whitney,  Armada,  Morrell's  American  Shepherd. 

Best  pen  5  ewe  lambs,  N,  Dickinson, 3  00 

2d  "  "  2  00 

Best  pen  5  common  ewes,  W'Ui^m  Canfield, 4  00 

"     6  ewe  lambs,  G.  W.  Phillips,  irraada, -  3  00 

•'     5  buck  lambs,  N.  Dickinson, 3  00 

2d  "  Hiram  Tuylor, 2  00 

3d  "  B-  G.  Whitney, Morrell's  American  Shepherd. 

Beat  boar,  Philip  W.  Price,  Washington, 2  00 

"     litter  of  pigs,  John  Price, -.-   2  OO 

FARM    IMFLKMENTS. 

Best  double  harness,  J.  E.  &/.  Geo.  VanEpps,  Mt.  Clemens,. . .  2  00 

"  "     carriage  harness,     "             "               "               . , .  2  00 

"     single  "  J.  Bogart,  Borneo, 1  00 

"     6  axes,  Dexter  Muasey,  Romeo, 1  00 

"     grain  cradle,  Ayers  &  Sibbets,  Romeo,_ - _  1   00 

"     half  doz.  band  rakes,  C.  C.  Farrar,  Komeo, 1  00 

"     plough,  Ayers  &  Sibbets,  Romeo, _ 'A  00 
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i  by  Mr.  Waggoner,  a  patent  well  curb,  which 
must  be  a  valuable  appendage  to  the  farm,  and  to  all  who  wish  aii> 
easy  and  convenient  method  for  drawing  water.  They  are  manu-  . 
factured  at  Mt.  Clemens. 

paUITS  ABD  FiOtVIRH. 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  table  fruit,  G.  W.  Patterson,  Ma- 
comb,  $2  00 

2d  do  do  do  Ayalus  Striber,  Bruce,  Amer- 

can  Fruit  Book. 
Best  6  winter  varities  of  table  fruit,  John  Crittenden,  Macojnb,  2  00 
Sd         do  do  do  John  Bates,  Washington,  Amer- 

ican JVuit  Book, 

Best  pears,  D.  C.  Walker,  Romeo, 1  00 

2d     do       Dr.  E.  Hall,  Clinton, _ _  American  Fruit  Book. 

Best  peaches,  Dr.  E.  Hall,  Clinton, 1  00 

Best  grapes,  do  do       1    00 

Best  quinces,  0.  Rcnmould,  Clinton, - _ i  00 

2d         do       J.  L.  Conger,  Harrison, American  Fruit  Book. 

DOMSSTIC  MANtrPACTUBES. 

Best  pmr  woolen  blankets,  Acolia  S.  Saover, _ . .  $3  00 

2d     do     oottott  woolen  blankets,  Elizabeth  Miller,  -  - 2  00 

Best  pair  coverlids,  Mrs.  J.  B.  St.  John, 3  00 

2d             do             Mrs.  N.  Perry, 2  00 

Best  10  yards  white  flannel,  Acelia  S.  Snover, 3  00 

2d         do         grey  flannel,  Samuel  Ladd, 2  00 

Best  10  yards  woolen  carpet,  Mrs.  Ira  Philips, 3  00 

2d             do             do             Mrs.Wm.Hall, 2  00 

Best  10  yards  rag  carpet,  Mrs.  8.  Ladd, 2  00 

2d        do             do                    do             1  00' 

Best  pair  woolen  knit  stockings,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Miller, 1  00 

2d             do                 do              Mrs.  M.  Sellook, 60 

Best  pair  cot.  stockings,  Mrs.  E.  MiOer 100 

2d              do                 A.  N.  Pierce, bO 

Beat  pair  silk  stockings,  E.  M.  Sterling, 1  00 

Best  pair  wool  stockings,  Mrs.  J,  H.Butterfleld, 1  00 

2d               do                   A.N.  Pierce, 50 
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Best  pair  wool  knit  mittens,  Mrs,  A.  W.  Sterliog, 75 

Best  10  yards  tow  cloth,  Celia  Snover, —       50 

Best  10  yards  woolen  plaid,  Jas.  H.Porter, 2  00 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  respectfully  called  to  a  supe- 
rior cooking  stove  manufactured  at  Eomeo  by  Ayers  &  Stb- 
bet,  as  being  a  very  valuable  articles   in  that  deportment, 
and  worthy  a  trial  by  all  house  keepers. 
Best  specimen  cabinet  work,  J.  Batty, 2  00 

Lamp  mat,  on  raised  work,  Mrs.  A.  Baell, $1  00 

Ottoman  cover,  Mrs.  S.  Knight, 50 

Best  ottoman  cover,  single  stitch  work,  Mary  J.  Stephens, 1  00 

2d           do                      do               Mrs.  G.  Fletcher,....  1  00 

Best  perforated  vase.  Miss  E.  M.  Sterling, 1  00 

Beat        do      tapestry  toilet  cushion,  Mrs.  G.  0.  Fletcher,..  1  00 

"           do        pair  embro.  suspenders,  Susan  M.  Stephens,...  60 

"           do        crotchet  purse,  Mrs.  Magee, 1  00 

"          do           do      bag,            do         60 

"           do        wroug'iit  cap,  Mrs,  W.  Loud,..- 1  00 

Best  monochromatic  painting.  Miss  Augusta  Allen, 1  00 

2d           do                   do          Matilda  S.  Allen, 50 

3d           do                   do          Miss  Augusta  Allen, ^ 50 

'One        do             picture,  Sarah  Batty, 50 

"    crotchet  bonnet.  Miss  J",  O'Neil, ,_ 60 

"    toilet  stand,  Mrs.  J,  Stockton, _  _  _ 60 

"    cjnilt,  Mrs.  John  Bates, 1  00 

"      do     Mrs.  Jas.  McChesney,._ 1  00 

"    vase  of  wax  flowers,  Mis  S  W  Allen,     _ I  00 

'Best  made  dress  coat,  Mrs.  J   H   Butteifield 2  00 

Best  red  chaff  bald  wheat,  43  bushels  pel  acre,  weight  63  lbs, 
Thomas  Mitchell,  Ray,___  i  00 

2d  best  wheat,  Peruvian,  45  bushels  pel  acie,  weight,  66  lbs, 
Anfoine  Morass,  Clinton, Farmer's  Dictionary. 

Best  yellow  com,  150  bushels  of  eai-s  on  an  acre,  L.  Bennet, 

Armada, 4  00 

,2d  do  78  bushels  shelled  per  140  rods  of  ground, 
Luther  Shaw,  Armada, Farmer's  Dicteonary. 
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Best  potatoes,  Antoine  Morasa, .-- ^^2  00 

BUTTER,  CHEESE,  AC. 

Best  cheese,  Argalus  Streeter,  Bruce, $2  OG' 

2d         do  do  do      __.IliiTal  Economy. 

Best  June  butter,  Marcus  Nye,  Shelby,, 3  00. 

Best  fall         do     Harry  a  Courtes,  Armada,. 2  00 

Best  cap  honey,  Silas  Dixon,  Clinton, 1  00 

Best  bread,  Wiley  Bancrofl,  Armada, 2  00 


Beat  piimpkins,  B,  G.  Whitney,  Armada, $0  50 

Best  squash,  Eev,  G.  W.  Newcomb,  Clinton, 50 

Best  6  heads  cabbage,  T.  L.  Powers, 50' 

Best  vegetables  and  flowers,  0.  Keumbld, 2  OOi 

W.  CANFIELD,  Secretary, 
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REPORT 

Of  the  Monroe  County  Agricultural  Society. 


X  C.  Holmes,  Esq.,  Sec.  Mich.  State  Ag.  Society: 

The  Monroe  County  Agricultural  Society,  by  an  araendmeat  to 
their  constitution,  having  made  it  the  duty  of  the  Secretary,  {instead 
of  the  president,  as  heretofore,)  to  make  the  annual  report  to  the 
Statfi  Society,  I  find  a  duty  imposed  upon  me  difficult  to  perform, 
not  knowing  what  is  required  or  expected.  I,  therefore,  in  as  brief 
a  manner  as  possible,  report: 

That  the  society  has  now  been  in  existence  three  years,  baring 
held  its  third  annual  fair  on  the  1st  and  2d  days  of  October,  1351. 

The  society  numbers  two  hundred  and  eight-sis  members.  The 
fee  for  membership  is,  for  the  first  year,  fifty  cents;  and  annually, 
thereafter,  twenty-five  cents.  This  gives  to  the  society  about  ona 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  annually,  including  the  amount  received 
from  visitors  on  the  days  of  the  fair.  About  $100  is  received  from 
the  county,  making  available  for  the  uses  of  the  society  about  $250. 

The  following  sums  were  awarded  at  the  late  annual  fair,  1851: 

On  fieldcrops, $24  00 

Working  oxen  and  steers, _  _ 17  09 

Other  neat  cattle, .-  31  50 

Horses, 12  00 

Other  horses  and  colts _ 16  00 

Matched  horses, 5  00 

Sheep, 12  00 

Swine, 8  50 

Products  of  the  dairy, 14  00 

Grains,  fruits  and  yegefables, __ 11  11 
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Agrioultwril  implements.  - I'l  00 

Domestic  miiiufactuics  12  15 

Other  articles  manufactured  in  the  county, 5  75 

Fancy  attides  6  lOt-j 

Liixuiies  foi  use  of  comm  tteef    con-iisting  of  bread,  butter, 

cLee  ti  honey    cumnt  wine  etc     1  15 

Tia  ns  of  work  ng  oxen  -  -  -  5  00 

Plowing  with  hoisc  --- 6  00 

do  oxen  5  00 

Total  amount  of  prem  ums  $195  46 

A  d  scietionary  committee  was  appointed  for  the  examination  of 
articles  not  enuiueiited  in  the  list  of  premiums,  and  said  committee 
reeomniended  the  piyment  of  the  eum  of  twenty  dollars  upon  the 
various  articles  named;  but  as  it  requires  the  aciion  of  the  exeoutiye 
committee,  and  no  meeting  of  the  same  having  been  held  since  the 
iair  in  October,  the  sum  named  remains  in  the  treasury.  The  bal- 
ance, making  up  the  sum  of  ^250,  was  or  is  nearly  expended,in  the 
expenses  of  procuring  proper  grounds  and  fixtures  for  the  annual 
&ir. 

From  the  first  organization  of  the  Society,  it  has  steadily  increased 
in  numbers  and  interests,  and  its  effects  are  clearly  visible  upon  the 
farming  interest  of  our  county.  A  desire  to  improve  not  only  every 
species  of  farm  stock,  but  also  the  quality  and  quantity  of  every  kind 
of  grain,  fruit  and  vegetables  indigenous  to  our  soil  and  climate, 
seems  to  pervade  the  entire  farming  commnnity,  exciting  a  degree  of 
emulation  that  cannot  but  prove  highly  beneficial  to  the  agricultural 
interest  of  our  county. 

WM.  WADSWORTH,  JR., 
&'ec.  Monroe  County  Agricultural  Sockly. 
Monroe,  Oct.  8, 1851. 
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ANNUAL  ADDRESS, 

Delivered  before  iJie   Monroe  County  AgricuUnral  Society,  oi  Us  tldri£ 
Annual  Fair,  held  in  the  cily  of  Monroe,   Oct.  \st  and  2d,  ]8[»1. 


Ladies  and  i 

A  year  has  passed  since  ^^  t,  were  i        blit        It  jfir 

bringing  in  its  annual  round  tlip   feat     t  <1      J  y"     '     ^  ^ 

ter,  the  buoyancy  and  fragiiijce  of  p  g  th  h  d  bu  d  t 
harvests  of  summer,  and  Ihe  luciou'-  d  v  f  t  f  t  n 
all  these  with  the  attendant  blessings    f  h    1th     dm       1  f 

many  obligadons  to  our    Creator  and  b       tflb      ft         hh 
CMt  our  lot  in  a  land  and  clime  whei     f       h  f  ( 

riety  of  the  products  of  the   soil,  for       1  d     i  t        f 

fruit,  the  growth  and  perfection  of  dom    t         m  1    th  t  d      I 

opraent  of  the  physical  and  infelle  t    1  p  w  f  th     b  dy    nd 

mind,  we  may  not  be  surpassed  by  a  y  p  t  f  th  gl  b  B  g 
thus  situated,  surrounded  with  these  11        ^      t  b  h  t 

fo  it,  that  we  do  not  allow  them  to  pass  unimproved,  but  that  we 
diligently  make  use  of  the  talent  committed  to  our  charge,  that  in  the 
end  wo  may  be  able  to  render  a  satisfactory  account  of  our  partici- 
paljon  in  the  great  drama  of  life. 

The  great  crowning  object  to  which  we  all  aspire,  that  goal  on 
which  we  place  our  eye  in  the  grand  experiment  of  life,  is  the  attain- 
ment of  happiness;  it  is  so  wisely  ordered  that  it  may  be  enjoyed  by 
every  human  being  and  not  monopolized  by  any;  it  is  accessible  by 
the  great  ones  of  the  earth  equally  with  the  lowly;  the  Emperor  on 
his  throne  may  enjoy  it  no  more  than  the  peasant  in  bis  cot.  Those 
most  eager  to  obtain  It  are  most  likely  to  drive  it  from  their  grasp, 
while  those  negligent  in  the  pursuit  are  seldom  blessed  with  its  pres- 
ence— it  is  the  almost  invariable  accompaniment  of  right  and  virtu- 
ous actions,  the  reward  of  honest  industry,  the  inhabitant  of  a  well 
disciplined  mind. 

In  the  pursuit  we  may  follow  any  of  the  lanes  of  hfe,  and  feel  sure 
of  finding  it  not  only  at  the  end,  but  scattered  along  our  pathway  to 
cheer  and  encourage  us  in  our  toilsome  progress — not  only  present 
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with  us  but  boming  up  n  t!  e  d  stance  to  at  mulate  a  more  vigorous 
exertion,  always  increa  n^  m  gn  tu  1  and  degree  as  our  capaci- 
ties are  more  susceptible  of  e  jojment 

It  is  tie  incentive  fo  appl  it  on  ot  tl  e  [  ofe  r  in  his  studies,  tbe 
artisan  in  his  cabinet,  the  me  hin  1  s   shop  and  the  agricultur- 

ist on  his  farm;  and  how  ib  ie  at  ng  he  fboU(jht  that  when  pursued 
■with  an  honest  intent  and  f  om  a  r  ^1 1  mot  ve  our  efforts  are  ever 
crowned  with  success. 

It  is  not  enough  for  our  present  nor  prospective  happiness  that  we 
rest  content  with  things  as  they  exist;  our  march  is  onward,  we  can- 
not long  remain  stationary;  the  mind  of  man,  like  a  sunken  pool,  if 
not  ruffled  by  t!:e  busy  scenes  of  life,  soon  becomes  stagnant,  and  in- 
stead of  the  bright  and  sparkling  beverage,  infusing  strength,  and 
vigor  into  those  who  partake,  wo  have  a  turgid  mass,  overgrown  with 
a  polluting  scum,  throwing  a  deleterious  miasmatic  influence  broad- 
ci«t  over  the  community,  engendering  the  seeds  of  physical  and 
moral  dissolution. 

The  mind,  not  only,  but  the  physical  powers  of  man,  must  be 
brought  into  requisition  to  subserve  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
designed  by  creative  wisdom;  for  we  find  that  when  the  "Lord  GJod 
had  created  man,  he  put  him  into  the  midst  of  the  garden  of  Eden, 
to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it,"  well  knowing  what  we  have  all  learned 
by  experience  and  observation  that  the  mind  and  body,  to  he  healthy 
and  useful,  must  be  employed.  As  I  design  noticing  briaiiy  this 
subject  hereafter,  I  will  pass  to  the  subject  matter  of  our  present  or- 
ganization, which  is  the  promotion  of  one  of  the  great  industrial  av- 
ocations of  life,  agriculture  with  its  accessories,  manufactures  and 
the  mechanic  arts. 

The  science  of  agriculture  is  of  very  ancient  origin,  having  been 
followed  to  some  extent  by  the  first  progenitors  of  our  race.  We  have 
no  authentic  knowledge  of  its  having  been  reduced  to  a  science  till, 
some  2,000  years  after  the  creation,  when  the  Egyptians  are  swd  to 
have  practiced  it  to  some  extent,  and  probably  carried  the  art  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfection.  A  country  so  fertile  as  Egypt,  in  process 
of  time,  being  somewhat  limited  in  extent,  would  be  overrun  with  in- 
habitants, and  wo  find  colonies  of  them  emigrating  to  new  locations, 
carrying  with  them  their  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  agriculture,  which 
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continuing  to  extend  witli  the  increase  and  migration  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, overspread  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  we,  the  descendanis  of 
Earopean  nations  arc  now  deriving  advantages  from  the  investigation 
Rnd  scientiGc  pursuits  of  Ociris,  Calumiila,  Virgil,  Pliny,  Cicero,  and 
others,  who  m  their  time  lent  the  powerful  energies  of  their  minds 
to  the  advancement  of  agricultural  Itnowledge. 

And  there  is  no  science  which  requires  more  close  observation, 
greater  research,  or  more  rigid  investigation  than  this.  To  become 
fully  acquainted  with  the  properties  of  the  soil  we  cultivate,  to  learn 
its  relative  proportions,  and  the  adaptation  to  the  production  of  the 
various  cereal,  culmifferous,  and  leguminous  crops,  by  analysis,  we 
must  necessarily  have  some  knowledge  of  chemistry. 

To  inform  yourselves  of  the  habits,  procreative  powers  and  the 
means  successfully  to  counteract  the  encroachments  of  the  insect 
tribes  upon  the  crops  we  cultivate,  we  have  need  of  the  science  of 
entomology. 

In  adapting  our  crops  to  the  condition  of  the  soil,  with  reference 
to  its  capability  to  produce  and  bring  to  a  state  of  perfecLion  the  va- 
rious kinds,  we  have  need  to  know  of  what  those  crops  consist;  this 
we  must  also  learn  by  analysis;  and  in  this  branch  of  our  agricultu- 
ral labors  we  shall  be  very  much  aided  in  our  classification  of  the  va- 
rious plants  by  a  knowledge  of  botany. 

In  rearing  our  domestic  animals,  informing  ourselves  of  their  wants, 
capacities,  natures,  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  subject,  with  their 
proper  treatment,  wc  must  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  science  of 
Zoology;  and  in  dse  science  of  ornithology  we  must  be  sufficiently 
versed  to  raise  our  turkeys,  geese  aad  ducks,  our  dorkings,  polaads 
and  bantums;  lastly  and  not  the  least  of  our  pursuits,  is  the  study  of 
physiology,  by  which  we  may  learn  some  things  with  reference  to 
our  own  structure,  which  it  is  important  to  ourselves  not  only  but  to 
our  posterity,  that  we  should  know.  How  are  we  to  know  these 
things?  Much  of  these  sciences  may  he  taught  to  children  too  young 
to  comprehend  many  of  the  branches  of  a  common  English  educa- 
tion. Where  are  the  qualified  teachers  to  be  procured?  i'rom  one 
■of  the  wings  of  the  State  University,  where  we  must  place  our 
young  men  and  young  ladies,  and  insist  upon  such  course  of  instruo- 
liion  as  wiU  £t  them  for  teachers;  the  fuad  with  which  that  instita- 
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tiou  lias  becu  rtareJ  mil  which  yeaily  ajphi,!  to  its  suppoit  be 
longs  to  tlie  agncultunl  jpopuht  on  m  proportion  to  their  numbers 
and  when  we  speak  with  a  diteimmation  to  be  obeyed  out  legisla 
ture  will  not  dare  tieat  lightly  thp  miudite 

We  have  great  nee  I  of  an  agricultiirol  departintnt  where  our 
young  men  roaj  obtain  a  Lnowledgc  of  all  the  sciencLS  haYing  re 
ference  to  a  regular  oj&temitio  eouric  of  igriculturp  Thi  on  e  at 
tained  and  infused  into  the  whole  agricultural  community  we  shall 
no  longer  hear  the  equivocal  comj  limeut  o!  Tie  i,  a  plodlim  faimer 
The  primary  object  in  tin  cultivation  of  the  suil  should  be  to  obtain 
the  greatest  pois  ble  amount  of  products  with  the  knst  possible  es 
pense,  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  oi  to  inciense  the  ongmal  fertel 
ity  of  the  land  by  a  gradual  deepening  of  the  soil  and  by  the  -iddttion 
of  fertilising  agencies,  to  increase  its  productiveness.  To  ensure 
success  requiies  an  mlimate  knowledge  of  its  constituent  properties, 
ihevaiious  earths  composing  it,  together  with  the  minerals,  phos- 
phates, and  alkalies,  with  whieh  it  is  impregnated,  what  is  deficient, 
and  whit  IS  supeiabundant  Thi'i  having  been  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined, the  work  of  regenerition  may  be  fairly  begun,  and  by  a 
proper  rotation  of  cropping,  with  the  timely  additions  of  clover,  plas- 
ter, lime,  aahes  and  the  prompt  return  of  the  offal  of  the  fields,  an- 
nually prepared  in  the  barnyard,  the  farmer  may  rest  assured  that 
bounteous  nature  will  not  neglect  to  reciprocate  bis  good  offloes,  but 
will  amply  compensate  his  toil  and  attention  with  the  rich  harvest, 
and  the  abundant  production  of  fruits  in  their  season.  Owing  to  the 
natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  farmers  of  this  county  have  not  paid 
that  attention  to  the  preparation  and  application  of  manures,  which 
their  true  interest  requires,  and  so  long  as  that  fertelity  remains  we 
shall  not  probably  introduce  so  much  system  in  its  cultivation,  nor 
bo  compelled  to  exercise  the  same  skii!  in  its  management  as  is  ne- 
cessary in  countries  having  been  longer  under  improvement;  but  the 
time  will  come  when  our  exhausting  method  of  farming  must  be 
changed,  and  for  every  crop  we  take  from  our  fields  we  must  return 
an  equivalent.  Owing  to  the  large  tracts  of  land  bordering  our  nu- 
merous streams,  the  difficulty  of  perfect  drainage  by  individuals,  and 
the  fact  that  the  openings  and  the  prairie  country  in  the  inferior  of 
the  State  could  be  more  easily  brought  into  cultivation,  the  resources 
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of  Monroe  county,  are  much  longer  in  being  developed  than  many  of 
the  interior  counties;  but  the  time  is  approaching,  when  the  true 
sources  of  wealth  from  the  products  of  the  soil,  the  dairy,  wool  grow- 
ing, and  the  raising  of  superior  stock,  she  will  not  be  excelled  by  any 
section  of  Michigan.  From  our  locality  and  the  properties  of  the 
soil,  this  is  essentially  a  grazing  county,  which  business,  together 
with  wool  growing,  is  always  safe  and  generally  remuneiative.  I 
have  been  apprehensive  that  our  almosphere  was  too  damp,  our 
grass  was  too  luxuriant,  and  climate  too  variable  to  permit  a  healthy 
growth  of  fine  wooled  sheep,  not  subject  to  disease  nor  to  deteriorate 
in  the  ijuality  of  fiber;  and  the  experiment  of  persons  long  in  the 
business  assares  us  that  the  larger  frames  and  long  wooled  sheep  are 
more  hardy  and  bettor  adapted  to  countries  similar  to  ours,  and  for 
fattening  purposes  much  superior. 

Although  slow  in  our  improvements,  we  have  yet  in  our  timbered 
lands  sure  guaranties  of  wealth,  as  evinced  by  the  piles  of  lumber, 
timber  and  staves  strewn  along  the  railroad,  and  at  the  wharves, 
waiting  for  an  eastern  market.  We  have  also  in  our  nnmerous  stone 
quarries  a  source  of  wealth  inexhaustable  in  supply,  to  which  many 
of  the  interior  counties  are  tributary  for  their  stone  and  lime;  these, 
connected  with  the  advantages  of  an  easy  access  by  water  or  rail- 
road to  an  eastern  market,  gives  to  the  farmers  of  this  county  a  posi- 
tion at  least  equal  to  acy  part  of  Michigan  or  other  of  the  north-west- 
ern States. 

I  have  before  remarked  that  the  farmer  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands his  business  and  pursues  it  systematically,  must  necessarily 
be  somewhat  versed  in  chemistry.  The  inquiry  may  arise  where 
and  what  books  will  he  require,  and  how  procure  a  laboratory;  a 
good  agricultural  paper,  the  Michigan  Farmer,  is  one  of  the  sources 
of  knowledge.  If  more  is  necessary,  they  can  be  procured  at  any  of 
the  book  stores;  but  with  so  simple  a  laboratory,  a  good  agricultural 
paper  will  give  him  all  the  rudiments;  and  every  man  who  owns  a 
barn  yard  has  a  laboratory  which  will  for  the  present  answer  all 
practical  purposes.  There  should  be  collected  the  various  pro- 
ducts of  the  farm  not  destined  for  market,  such  as  straw,  cornstocks, 
pea  vines,  refuse  hay,  &c,  to  be  converted  by  partial  decomposition 
into  the  aliment  of  future  crops.     And  here  1  would  remark  that 
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thoso  who  Aresh  their  crops  in  the  field,  leaving  piles  of  straw 
to  be  bleached  by  the  snow  and  rains  without  deriving  any 
material  benefit  from  them  until  obliged  to  remoTe  them  to 
make  room  for  future  cultivation,  are  purauiDg  a  ruinous  and 
mistaken  policy;  this  straw,  if  properly  deposited  in  the  barn 
yard  from  lime  to  lime  during  the  winter,  would  add  much  to 
the  cleanliness,  comfort  and  health  of  your  stock.  And  by  absorb- 
ing the  liquid  minure  of  the  yard  and  beino-  intermixed  by  the  tread- 
ing of  your  cattl  w  th  th  ff  1  f  th  t  bl  w  11  be  in  good  con- 
dition on  the  o[  n  n  f  p  t  t  bute  t  a  luxuriant  growth 
of  corn  or  to  a  y  f  th  1  n  n  u  p  u  h  as  peas,  potatees, 
beans,  &a.,  wh  1  t[  a  nut  m  nt  ju  t  u  h  as  is  supplied  du- 
ring the  early  &t  f  1  nj  t  f  table  substances,  and 
which,  if  not  so  app  p  ated  pa  fl  n  th  atmosphere,  a  floating 
tax  upon  the  fa  n  and  fh    h    1th    f  th    n     11     hood. 

After  being  th  gl  ly  d  omp  d  t  th  n  n  the  right  sta[«  to 
give  sustenano  t  th  wh  at  oth  ulm  ff  us  crops.  I  have 
■wandered  from  tl  1  h  at  ry  {  th  fill  and  this  should  he  the 
most  frequented  path  ot  every  fanner.  But  a  few  words  more  about 
the  barn  yard.  This  1  consider  the  savings  bank  of  the  farmer,  from 
which,  if  he  deposits  freely  during  the  fall  and  winter,  he  may  safely 
draw  in  the  spring,  without  endorsers,  or  the  fear  of  protests  at  the 
end  of  BLuety  days,  in  the  form  of  mtia^ro  crops  qr  barren  fields. 

No  man  of  sense  would  think  of  storing  his  wheat  or  corn  in  the 
highway  with  the  hope  of  finding  it  there  when  wanted;  yet  some 
who  are  tolerably  well  informed  and  passable  farmers  too,  are  in 
the  practice  of  feeding  ther  stock  in  the  highway,  or  in  such  a  loose 
and  slovenly  manner  about  the  fields,  as  to  lose  most  of  the  valuable 
properties  of  the  manure  that  would  accumulate  were  their  stock 
properly  guarded  and  fed  in  racks  secured  from  storms  and  cold 

In  a  cliroate  like  this,  good  sheds  for  the  protection  and  feeding  of 
stock  are  preferable  to  close  stabling. 

Pure  air  is  as  essential  to  the  heallh  of  animals  as  to  man;  and 
without  more  labor  and  attention  than  is  usually  bestowed  on  out 
stock  they  cannot  always  have  it  when  stabled;  an  animal  bn  athing 
the  close  air  of  the  stable  ia  poorly  qualified  to  elaborate  the  nonr- 
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ishing  and  wholesome  properties  of  milk  or  good  butter.  Nature  evi- 
dently designed  thera  for  a  greater  range,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  nice 
discrimination,  catling  for  the  exercise  of  the  judgment,  the  wisdom, 
of  experience,  results  of  long  and  close  observation,  to  Jeterraine  how- 
far  their  natural  propensities  may  be  restrained  without  interfering 
with  their  most  perfect  healthy  development  of  carcase  or  causing  a 
lasting  and  serious  injury  to  their  constitutions.  In  the  choice  of  stock 
we  all  have  our  preferences;  some  choose  the  Durharas,  while  others 
prefer  the  Devons,  and  others  again  the  mixed,  or  a  cross  with  either 
and  our  common  stock,  much  depending  on  the  uses  for  which  they 
are  designed.  As  milkers  the  Durhams  stand  deservedly  high;  and 
for  draught,  the  Bevons  are  equally  so;  neither  are  so  hardy  as  our 
common  stock,  and  as  our  cattle  are  usually  treated,  a  cross  with  our 
more  hardy  breeds  is  preferable  to  the  full  bloods,  which  must  have 
high  keeping  and  much  care  during  our  winters,  and  full  feed  during 
summer,  to  perfect  their  growth. 

Although  we  are  awake  in  this  county  to  the  importance  of  raising 
good  fruit,  we  are  far  behind  some  of  our  neighbor  counties,  having 
a  supply  from  the  old  orchards,  set  by  those  who  preceded  us  in  the 
settlement  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  we  have  not  felt  the  ne- 
cessity of  raising  our  own,  except  to  a  limited  extent.  Notwith- 
standing that  is  passably  good,  and  the  best  perhaps  which  could  he 
obtained  at  the  time  of  its  growth,  it  is  far  inferior  to  the  many 
choice  varieties  more  recently  introduced,  and  every  farmer,  business 
man,  and  mechanic,  ought  to  devote  at  least  time  enough  to  horti- 
cultural pursuits  to  raise  his  own  fruit,  and  an  abundance  of  it.  La- 
bors of  this  kind  have  their  reward;  they  add  much  to  the  health  and 
comfort  of  himself  and  family;  ihey  give  his  grounds  a  cheering  and 
inviting  aspect,  making  home  pleasant,  and  furnishing  employment 
for  a  leisure  hour,  from  the  labors  of  the  field,  the  shop,  or  the  tur- 
moil of  business;  they  secure  an  abundant  supply,  and  with  care  in 
the  selection  and  cultivation  of  the  choicest  kinds,  which  are  not  al- 
ways to  be  had  in  the  market,  and  the  gratification  of  eating  the  pro- 
ducts of  OUT  own  labor  in  our  own  independent  way,  and  I  trust  (hat 
we  .all  know  enough  of  human  nature  to  know  that  what  we  raise 
with  much  care  and  attention,  by  a  little  stretch  of  the  ii 
can  always  be  the  best. 
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Our  fruit  trees,  like  our  stock,  must  be  well  fed,  with  their  appro- 
priate aliment  and  they  will  give  us  generous  crops.  In  some,  and 
I  believe  in  all  the  adjoining  counties  in  this  State,  they  have  horticul- 
tural societies  separate  from  tbe  agricultural  societies,  whicli  hold 
their  weekly,  semi-monthly,  or  monthly  meetings  during  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  various  fruits  in  their  season.  These  societies  are  doing 
much  good  by  tbe  introduction  and  dissemination  of  choice  varieties 
of  fruit  of  the  various  kinds  grown  in  this  climate.  Ouglit  not  we  of 
Monroe  county  to  form  a  society  for  the  same  purpose? — the  good  re- 
sults are  incalculable.  What  can  be  more  pleasant  and  agreeable 
than  for  the  formers  of  the  county,  their  wives  and  daughters,  to 
meet  the  mechanics,  the  business  and  professional  men  in  the  com- 
munity, with  their  wives  and  daughters,  and  emulate  each  other  in 
the  production  of  splendid  flowers  or  choice  fruits,  and  by  a  mutual 
interchange  of  friendly  greetings  open  a  broad  field  of  acquainlauee? 
I  will  recommend  this  subject  to  your  favorable  consideration. 

There  is  one  subject  to  which  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
brother  farmers,  which,  though  not  attended  with  immediate  pecunia- 
ry results,  will  neverthelejs  pay  for  the  outlay  and  labor  in  after 
years.  It  is  the  setting  of  shade  trees.  No  outward  appendage  to 
a  well  built  and  neatly  arranged  dwelling  is  more  pleasant  or  desira- 
ble than  agrowth  of  well  selected  and  Sourishing  shade  trees.  They 
add  much  to  the  appearance,  and  very  much  to  the  comfort  of  the 
dwellers  within,  furnishing  father,  sons  and  workmen  a  convenient 
and  pleasant  resort  to  while  away  an  hour  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
with  a  book  or  newspaper,  to  keep  posted  up  with  the  passing  events 
and  improvements  of  the  age,  and  where  the  children  may  be  pro- 
tected ia  their  out-door  sports  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Here  also 
is  an  inviting  retreat  where  father  and  sons  may  hold  council  over  the 
multifarious  employments  on  the  farm.  They  also  in  a  measure 
protect  our  dwellings  from  the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun,  preserving  a 
purity  and  freshness  in  the  air  around  them,  making  it  not  only  more 
pleasant  and  healthy  for  our  wives  and  daughters,  but  altogether 
more  desirable  as  a  place  of  resort  for  ourselves  and  sons  than  the 
awning  of  some  village  store,  or  those  recesses  of  vice  and  immoral- 
ity, steaming  with  the  noxious  vapors  of  empty  casks,  and  the  repul- 
sive breath  and  more  repulsive  and  idiotic  expressions  of  the  inobri- 
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ate.  By  tlie  cultivadoa  of  fruit  and  shade  trees  asalutarymoral  in- 
fiuence  may  be  exercised  throughout  the  whole  community;  no  per- 
sona, however  negligent  in  this  matter,  but  admire  the  appearance, 
approve  the  practice,  and  resolve  in  their  imaginations,  how  nice  and 
desirable  they  will  have  all  these  things ,  sometime  in  the  distant  fu- 
ture. Now,  my  friends,  is  tlie  time  to  put  into  execution  these  resolu- 
tions, while  in  the  busy  scenes  of  life,  it  furnishes  a  recreation  and  a 
pastime  to  more  laborious  pursuits,  and  is  an  important  and  desira- 
ble adornment  to  our  dwellings,  helping  to  mate  them  indeed,  wliat 
the  finer  sensibilities  of  our  nature  would  have  them,  a  home,  sweet 

Another  department  in  horticulture  wliifih  contributes  in  no  incon- 
siderable degree  to  those  pleasures  and  enjoyments  which  help  to 
maJie  home  pleasant  and  desirable,  is  the  cultivation  of  flowers.  In 
a  country  like  oars  where  no  branch  of  labor  is  overstocked,  and  the 
avenues  to  wealth,  fame  and  distinction,  so  broad  and  inviting,  it  is 
uot  to  be  expected  that  the  adult  male  population  will  devote  much 
attention  to  this  business.  Therefore,  the  development  of  flora's 
treasures  is  assigned  to  the  ladies — that  they  have  not  been  unmind- 
ful of  the  responsibility  devolving  upon  them  in  this  healthy  and  de- 
lightful exercise,  the  display  of  bouquets,  flowering  shrubs  and  ex- 
otics, most  fully  demonstrates.  In  the  display  of  articles  of  domestic 
manufacture,  we  also  have  assurance  they  have  not  neglected  the  use 
of  the  spindle,  the  loom  and  the  needle. 

In  a  country  so  full  of  inventive  genius,  where  almost  every  branch 
of  mechanism  is  being  perfoimed  by  michmery,  we  do  not  expect 
to  see  much  of  dome'^tic  manufictme— the  low  price  for  which  many 
articles  can  be  furnished  ftom  the  shops  piLfludes  the  idea  of  their 
being  constructed  by  hand  ftim  pecumiiy  Lonsideiations. 

Thei-eis  one  branch  ct  ftraale  ludustij  however,  which  cannot 
and  onghtnot  to  be  supplanted  by  machinety,  and  that  is  good  house 
keeping.  It  matters  not  what  may  be  their  situation  in  life,  no  youag 
or  old  lady  is  fully  ijualiHed  to  discharge  the  duties  incumbent  upon 
them  as  good  wives,  (and  to  that  estate  I  bcliDvo  they  all  aspire,) 
without  having  obtained  a  thorough  practical  education  in  its  various 
routine  of  duties.  Without  this,  they  are  very  liable  tc 
upon  by  their  help,  their  good  tempers  are  often  sorely  tried  by  v 
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atioue  disappointments  wlien  relying  upon  theoretical  knowledge,  and 
tKey  at  length  become  resigned  to  heavy  bread,  with  heavy  sighs  from 
heavy  hearts,  whereas  by  a  little  industry  and  application,  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  those  female  virtues,  amiability  and  perseverance,  (hey  may 
have  light  bread,  light  hearts,  and  light  hearted  and  true  hus- 
bands. Be  assured,  ladies,  nothing  will  so  effectually  drive  a  man 
from  home  to  seek  a  solace  from  the  cares  and  perplexities  of  life,  as 
f&e  want  of  a  correct  knowledge  in  the  various  duties  of  good  house 
keeping.  Wbat  are  the  bo  called  polite  accomplishments,  to  a  man 
in  the  agony  of  swallowing  a  cold  ivisliewashy  dish  of  coffee,  ot 
when  masticating  a  burned  up  beef  sfeak?  The  sound  of  the  piano 
adds  but  to  the  jargon  of  children  crying  for  the  mothers  protection, 
and  soothing  influences.  I  would  not  deprecate  these  accomplish- 
ments; on  the  contrary  I  admire  and  much  approve  them  but  let 
them  never  interfere  w  th  th  fid  j  lions 

of  female  industry.     I    tl      d  pi  y     f  f 
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pernicious  tendency  m  leadmg  many  who  aie  weak  in  mind  as  well 
as  meaas  into  habits  of  luxury  and  dissipation,  unsuited  to  their  con- 
dition in  life,  on  the  genius  and  republican  simplicity  of  our  free  iu- 
slitudoDs. 

There  are  certain  fised  principles  co-existent  with  man  which  must 
be  respected  and  observed  as  a  means  of  arriving  to  that  condition 
we  were  designed  to  occupy  in  the  sphere  of  creative  wisdom,  among 
which  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  in  the  promodon 
of  these  rights,  inalienable  in  their  nature,  the  great  desideratum 
*ith  us  should  he  the  maturity  and  perfection  of  our  species,  the 
most  perfect  development  of  body  and  mind  of  which  our  race  is 
susceptible;  in  pursuance  of  this  object  we  necessarily  call  into  requi- 
sition the  various  sciences  and  arts  known  among  men,  making  them 
all  subservient  to  one  grand  purpose.  Any  of  the  pursuits  followed 
by  men,  whether  for  scientific  or  pecuniary  objects,  which  have  not 
in  their  tendency  a  direct  or  remote  promotion  of  this  desirable  end, 
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are  of  doubtful  utility,  and  should  be  discoantenanced  in  the  eommu- 
nity.  Most  promiueut  among  these  is  the  conversion  of  the  products 
of  agriculture  into  alcoholic  beverages,  I  do  not  design  going  into  ■ 
the  subject  at  length  but  would  call  the  attention  of  those  engaged 
in  the  cultivation  of  th  'o  1  to  the  inereaaed  amount  of  taxation  to 
wh  eh  they  ire  ancudllj  uhjecfed  by  this  most  miserable  business; 
mcie  thin  thice  touiths  cf  ill  o  ir  eipendltures  for  the  promotion  of 
justice  an  i  the  sujjort  of  j  aupei  sm  result  from  this  calling,  and 
those  who  cultivate  the  soil  with  a  view  to  a  sale  for  such  purposes 
are  indirectly  accessory  to  the  evils  resulting  from  its  use  in  the  com- 
mmiity.  Experience  has  long  since  taught  us  that  it  is  not  a  promo- 
ter of  life;  on  the  contrary  in  very  many  instances  it  is  the  active 
cause  of  a  speedy  dissolution..  Neither  does  it  contribute  in  any 
form  or  in  any  of  its  appliances  to  an  increased  amount  of  liberty; 
the  very  reverse  of  this  is  the  inevitable  consequence  resulting  from 
the  use  of  il,  and  a  resort  to  its  delirious  influences  on  the  brain 
with  a  view  to  drowning  care  or  for  the  promotion  of  happiness  is 
placing  a  slow  match  to  the  magazine  of  hfe  which  will  finaly  termi- 
nate in  its  destruction 

It  is  a  principle  well  estahhhhed  by  expenence  thit  the  faculties 
of  the  mind  can  only  be  exercised  to  their  fulle-,!  e\tent  thjough  the 
medium  of  a  perfect  organization  of  the  body  and  thit  organizition 
can  only  be  attained  by  the  fosterrag  care,  moral  and  physical  tn,m- 
ing  of  the  body  and  mind  flora  infancy  up  tommhood  On  the 
mothers  in  our  country  rests  a  great  responsibility  in  tliia  mdtter. 

To  them  is  committed  the  task  of  watching  over  their  infancy,  pro- 
viding their  nourishment  and  giving  a  right  inclination  to  their  wants 
and  desires,  protecting  them  from  evil  influences,  instilling  into  their 
pliant  minds  the  first  principles  of  moral  rectitude,  and  with  great 
solicitude  for  their  future  well  being  to  exercise  unwearied  patience 
in  ministering  to  their  numerous  wants  and  restraining  their  volatile 
dispositions. 

Mothers,  do  you  fully  appreciate  the  vast  responsibility  resting  upon 
you  in  contributing  to  maintain  the  supremacy,  and  eJevate  the  condi- 
tion of  our  race.  To  you  we  look  for  the  moral  discipline  and  heal- 
thy physical  development  of  body  and  mind  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion. 
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'On  you.  ussentially  depends  the  future  prosperity  of  our  growing 
republic.  By  a  wise  provision  of  Ilim  who  rules  the  destinies  of 
nations  and  of  men,  you  are  peculiarly  fitted  by  your  fortitude  and 
perseverance,  your  virtuous  minds  and  winning  ways  to  draw  the 
pliant  minds  of  youth  along  those  pathways  of  life  which  lead  to 
usefulness  and  future  greatness. 

Daughters,  young  ladies  of  Monroe,  on  you  also  devolves  a  res- 
ponsible and  important  duty  in  the  experiment  of  hfe;  you  possess  an 
inSuence  wliieh  properly  exercised  controls  the  turbulent  passions  of 
the  sterner  sex,  subdues  and  gives  them  a  right  inclination;  you  pos- 
sess a  charm  which,  exercised  with  discretion,  will  drive  away  many 
of  the  evil  spirits  by  which  many  of  the  youth  of  our  country  are 
led  eatray. 

Mo  guard  so  e&ectual  in  leading  innocent  youth  fo  virtuous  man- 
hood as  a  mother's  precept,  aided  hy  a  sister's  love  and  example. 
From  the  many  advantages  you  possess,  we  have  reason  to  expect 
much  good  will  result  to  this  community  from  jour  hiiving  lived  in 
it. 

There  is  a  period  when  the  father's  influence,  hy  precept  or  exam- 
ple, begins  to  tell  plainly  whether  it  is  for  evil  or  for  good,  and  as  the 
vigor  and  health  of  body  and  mind  are  cared  for  or  neglected,  so 
will  the  yonng  man  come  upon  the  theatre  of  active  life,  a  useful  cid- 
een  and  an  ornament  to  society,  or  merely  the  form  witLouttLe  prin- 
ciples of  a  man. 

It  is  a  duty  every  parent  owes  tti  the  community^in  which  he  re- 
sides, to  contribute  by  his  precept  and  example  to  make  his  sons  and 
daughters  conspicuous  for  their  many  virtues.  In  so  doing  you  not 
only  promote  your  own  happiness  but  their's  also,  besides  adding  to 
the  store  of  life  a  fund  on  which  more  unfortunates  are  permitted  fo 
draw.  Young  men  of  Monroe  county,  notwithstanding  all  the  care 
and  solicitude  manifested  for  you  by  your  parents,  friends,  and  the 
community  generally,  you  are  to  be  the  artificers  of  your  own  for- 
tunes. Your  growth  of  body  and  mind  may  have  been  anxiously 
watched  from  day  to  day;  every  pains  may  have  been  taken  with 
your  education  which  the  circumstances  and  situation  of  parents 
TTould  permit,  and  yet  a  pernicious  example,  if  followed,  a  vicious 
.liabit,  if  indulged,  may  prostrate  all  the  fond  hopes  of  parents  and 
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friends,  and  turn  you  an  outcast  upon  the  cold  charities  of  the  world, 
*o  end  prematurely  a  miserable  existence.  How  important  then  thai; 
you  shoald  be  very  circumspect  in  your  manner  of  life,  guarding 
against  every  vicious  indulgence  as  tbe  opening  of  a  pathway  to  in- 
famy, disease  and  death.  Upon  you  we  rely  as  recruits  about  to  eu- 
t«r  upon  tbe  great  battle  field  of  actual  life.  In  a  few  more  years 
we  shall  have  resigned  our  commissions  and  retired  from  the  service. 
Our  places  must  be  filled  by  well  disciplined,  efficient,  active  men, 
and  we  trust  you  will  be  prepared  at  any  period  to  assume  tbe  re- 
sponsibility which  prospectively  devolves  upon  you.  Your  know- 
ledge, like  your  pursuits,  must  necessarily  be  various.  You  cannot 
all  be  farmers,  nor  artisans,  uor  professors;  but  you  can  all  be  equally 
honored  and  respected,  whatever  may  be  your  calling,  if  faithful  and 
efficient  in  tbe  discharge  of  the  duties  incumbent  on  you  as  men  and 
good  citizens.  "There  is  a  fide  in  the  affairs  of  men,  which  taken  at 
the  flood  leads  on  to  fortune;  omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  lives 
is  spent  in  shallows  and  in  misery." 

Shakspeare  well  understiwd  human  nature.  You  no  doubt  have,, 
with  your  little  experience  in  life,  seen  it  verified.  A  young  man 
over  indulged  is  poorly  prepared  to  guide  his  bark  up  and  down  the 
stream  of  life.  Hia  chances  are  great  of  making  shipwreck  on  the 
first  breakers  he  endeavors  to  pass,  aad  evea  some  will  founder  on  a 
smooth  sea — such  are  ever  repairing  but  seldom  get  under  way. 
Prudence  and  economy  are  cardinal  virtues  with  young  men,  which 
if  practiced  in  the  setting  out  in  life  become  household  deities  whom 
we  feel  it  no  desecration  to  worship;  if  neglected  they  compel  us  to 
do  them  homage  or  suffer  for  our  disobedience.  A  very  important 
requisite  to  the  attainment  of  the  object  of  pursuit  in  all  the  avoca- 
tions of  life,  is  the  formation  of  habits  of  industry  and  perseverance; 
these  are  acquired  not  by  forming  a  resolution  merely,  but  that  reso- 
lution must  be  carried  into  execution  from  day  to  day,  until  by  the 
continued  practice  the  habit  becomes  formed,  and  what  was  at  one 
time  deemed  impracticable  for  the  intellectual  or  physical  powers  to 
accomplish,  at  length  becomes  an  easy  task,  or  a  recreative  amuse- 

We  live  in  a  community  where  stations  of  lionor,  distinction  and 
emolument  are  accessible  to  all;  industry,  application  aud  persever- 
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auce  are  sure  guarantees  of  success  wlieu  guided  by  integrity  and 
honesty  of  purpose.  We  have  no  dignitaries  nor  favored  ones  by 
divine  right.  Wisdom,  virtue  and  intelligcDce,  are  the  ensigns  of  no- 
bility with  a  free  people.  A  broad  field  is  open  before  you;  many 
of  its  scenes  are  inviting,  alluring,  deceptive.  Prudence  and  discre- 
tion will  guide  you  safety  through  to  that  haven  of  rest  where  we  all 
'fiaally  expect  to  arrive  at  a  never  ending  jubilee. 
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BEPORT 

Of  the   Oaklaiid  Gounly  Affrkullwal  Society. 


J.  C.  HoLMKs,  Sec.  Mieh.  State  Ag.  Society: 

At  tte  annual  meeting  of  tho  Oakland  County  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety, held  at  the  Court  House  in  Pontiac,  on  tLe  first  Tuesday  in  Jan- 
uary, 1851,  the  following  amendments  to  the  constitution  were  vo- 
ted: 

That  the  constitution  he  so  amended  that  the  president  and  record- 
ing secretary  be  ex-oSiaio  members  of  the  execiitire  committer;.  Al- 
so that  part  which  authorized  the  electing  of  one  person  to  the  office 
of  secretory  and  treasurer,  be  repealed,  and  that  the  president  preside 
at  all  meetings  of  the  executive  ooraraittee,  and  the  secretary  keep  a 
record  of  their  proceedings- 

Tbe  following  persons  were  elected  officers  of  the  Society  for  the 
ensuing  year; 

President — Linus  Cone,  Troy. 

VICE  PBESIDKNTS. 

Avon — Calvin  A.  Green. 
Farmington — B'athan  Power. 
Waterford — Isaac  J,  Voorhies. 
Independence — George  Miller. 
Brandon — N.  D,  Bingham. 
Bloomfield — John  Chamberlain. 
Novi — Samuel  Rogers. 
Troy — Clark  Beardslee. 
White  Lake— Edward  Baughman. 
Royal  Oak — DavJd  Chase. 
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Oakland— Wm,  M.  Axford. 
SoutbfiiiM— David  Goss. 
Oxford — Eldredge  D,  Deming. 
West  Bloomfield — Murrin  S.  Irish. 
Pontiac — Benjamiu  Pbelps. 
Springfield— James  Q.  Simonson. 
Commei'ce — Amasa  Andrews. 
HigLland— 0.  P.  Davidson. 
Milford — Henry  K,  Foote. 
Rose — Dele  van  Burrows. 

Ho]  ley— Patterson. 

Addison — Seymour  Arnold. 

Orion— Elijah  B.  Clark 
Lyon — Samuel  Sulvy. 

Eesording  Secretary — H.  N.  Howard. 

Treasurer — A,  W.  Hovey. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Wm.  W.  Phelps. 

Tlie  following  persons  were  elected  as  executive  committee: 

Oxford — John  Thomas. 

Avon — Charles  Baldwin. 

Waterford — A.  Whitehead. 

Troy — Jaraea  Bailey. 

White  Lake — Robert  Garrin. 

Ponliac — Henry  Waldron. 

West  Bloomfield — Wm.  S,  Hendei-son,  Asa  B.  Hudson. 

The  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  was  fixed  to  be  teld  on 
the  26lh  day  of  May  at  10  o'clock  A.  M. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Od  the  26th  day  of  May,  the  executive  conimittee  met  at  the 
Court  House,  in  Pontiac,  and  there  not  being  a  quorum  of  members 
present,  adjourned  to  meet  on  Friday  the  6th  day  of  June  at  same 
ptaoa. 

On  the  6th  day  of  June  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjourniaent, 
and  resolved  to  hold  a  fair  this  fall,  and  also  voted  to  appropriate  the 
sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  exclusive  of  any  discretionary  pre- 
miums that  might  be  awarded. 
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A  committee,  consisting  of  Andrew  C.  Walker  and  Cliarles  Bald- 
win, was  appointed  to  make  out  a  premium  list. 

The  committee  reported  and  report  was  accepted  and  adopted. 

The  president  and  secretary  were  appointed  a  committee  to  pro- 
cure the  printing  of  bills,  &c. 

A,  B.  Hadsell  was  appointed  a  committee  to  solicit  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  in  erecting  buildings  and  preparing  grounds  for 
the  fair,  &c. 

The  following  persons  were  appointed  examining  committees,  to 

On  Farms— Messrs.  Linus  Cone,  Andrew  C.  Walker  and  Harri- 
son Yoorhios. 

On  Cattle— Messrs.  Eber  Durham,  Aaron  Burley,  H.  V.  D.  Bo- 
gart,  George  F.  Thurston  and  Jacob  Hadley. 

On  Horses — Messrs.  Orville  0.  Morris,  John  Spragiie,  Charles 
Grunt,  Philip  Frisbee  and  Thomas  Gerles. 

On  Sheep — Messrs,  Moses  Wisner,  Eollin  Sprague,  Waahington 
Stanley,  Harrison  Voorhies  and  Isaiah  B.  Ward. 

On  Swine — Messrs.  John  Springer,  Wm.  Whitfield  and  Wm.  F. 
Bingham. 

On  Farming  Implements — Messrs.  Wm.  Besley,  Alexander  Wat- 
tles, Jessee  Tenney,  Theron  W.  Barber,  and  Edward  C.  Baughman. 

On  Plowing — Messrs.  Riley  Cone,  Joseph  M.  Irish,  John  Garner, 
Zebrin  Voorheis  and  George  Tibbets. 

On  Butter  and  Cheese — Messrs.  Wm.  Draper,  R.  P.  Bateman  and 
Mason  J.  James. 

On  Domestic  Manufactures — Messrs,  B.  B.  Morris,  O.D.Richard- 
son, Mrs.  John  Sprague,  Mrs.  Grcorge  Tibbets  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Math- 
ews. 

On  Needle,  Shell  and  Wax  Work,  Paintings  and  Drawings — A, 
B.  Mathews,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Lull,  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Collins,  Mrs.  E.  T. 
Harris  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Henderson. 

On  Flowers — Thomas  J.  Drake,  Miss  Sarah  Beach,  Miss  Jane 
Hanscom,  Miss  Frances  A.  Hunt  and  Miss  Lucinda  Martin. 

On  Fruit — Messrs.  Francis  Darrow,  Wm,  0.  Stone,  Hiram  A. 
Rood,  Cyrus  A.  Chipman  and  Samuel  Rogers. 

S5 
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On  Vegetables— Messrs.  Clark  Bcavdslee,  Elnatlian  Ptelps.  Hora- 
tio Seott,  Cjrus  Smith  and  Embury  Ferguson. 

On  Grain — Edward  Barkliam,  Joseph  Jones,  John  P.  Wycoff,  Ez- 
ra Carpenter  and  Alfred  Phelps. 

On  Poultry — Messrs.  Hester  L,  Stevens,  Peter  Hogan  and  George 
W.  Phelps. 

Committee  adjournnd  to  meet  at  the  court  house,  in  Pontiac,  on 
the  first  Saturday  in  September,  at  one  o'clock  P.  M. 

Committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournaient  at  the  court  house  in 
Pontiae,  on  the  first  Saturday  in  September,  at  one  o'clock  P.  M. 

J.  L,  Erownell  was  appointed  a  committee  to  wait  upon  Judge 
Hunt  and  solicit  said  Hunt  to  deliver  the  address  at  the  annua!  fair. 

Committee  reported  that  Judge  Hunt  would  accept  of  the  invita- 
tion, provided  BO  other  person  could  be  procured. 

It  was  determined  that  the  fair  should  be  held  nt  the  village  of 
Pontiac,  and  John  P.  Le  Roy,  Esq.,  was  appointed  a  committee  to 
solicit  funds  from  the  citizens  to  aid  in  fitting  up  the  grounds. 

A  coramtttee  of  three  was  appointed,  consisting  of  James  Bailey, 
John  Thomas  and  Wm.  S.  Henderson,  lo  locale  the  grounds,  erect 
suitable  buildings,  and  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
fmr. 

Moses  G.  Spear,  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  was  appointed  marshal 
for  the  two  days  of  the  fair. 

Commttfee  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  court  house  on  Saturday  the 
4th  day  of  October. 

Saturday,  October  4th — Committee  met  at  Ihe  court  house  and 
voted  that  season  tickets  be  sold  to  old  members  for  fifty  cents  and 
ten  cent  tickets  to  admit  members  for  one  day.  It  was  also  agreed 
that  the  time  for  plowing  one-fourth  of  an  acre  be  one  hour  and  ten 
minutes. 

A.  B.  Hudsell  was  appointed  a  committee  to  obtain  suitable  per- 
sons for  door-keepers  at  the  fair, 

Committee  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  fair  grounds  on  the  7th  at  10 
o'clock  A.  M. 

Tuesday,  October  lih — Committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment, 
at  the  fair  grounds — completed  the  arrangements  for  the  fair  by  fill- 
ing vacancies  ia  the  examining  committees,  &c.    Fair  held  on  the 
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same  and  the  following  day.  On  the  second  day  an  address  was 
delivered  by  the  Hoa  James  B.  Hunt,  which  was  listened  to  with  at- 
tention by  the  vast  concourse  present;  after  which,  the  reports  of  the 
various  committees  were  read,  and  the  meetipg  adjourned. 

The  executiye  committee  met  in  the  evening  at  the  office  of  J.  B. 
Hunt,  Esq.,  to  review  the  reports,  and  complete  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. Committee  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  January, 
1862. 

January  6th,  1B52 — Committee  met  pursuant  to  pdjournment,  at 
the  Court  House  ia  PoQiiac,  and  the  committee  ou  farms  reported 
that  BO  application  had  been  made  for  premiums;  also  the  same  on 
field  crops. 

Committee  on  printing  made  a  leport,  which  was  accepted  and 
adopted. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  was  also  accepUid  and  adoptee!. 


REPOllT  OF  TillilASIIKEl?. 

OaMand  Couniy  Agriadtvral  Society  in  accounl  with  A.  W.  Hovey. 
1861.  DR 

June  16.  To  paid  H.  N.  Howard, $9  00 

O.M.Eldredge, 3  00 

Sept.25.  C.  W.Tuthill, 130  00 

Oct     4.  Phelps  &  Stevens, _ SCO 

A,  B.  Huds ell,  (three  door-keepers,) 9  00 

Whitney,  (watchman,) SO 

Expenses  at  Fair, 83  94 

J.B.Hunt, 5  00 

W.  Tijden,  (premium  1849,) 3  00 

0.  C.  &  R.  B.  Morris, 1  02 

GeorgeDorr,    (premium  1849,) 100 

JTov.    6.  Thompson,  printing  address, __.     8  00 

Premiums  for  1851, 438  50 

5.  Balance-  cash  in  hand, 103  38 

Total - ^801  S-3 
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1651.  CR, 

June  16.  By  cash  from  County  Treasurer,. - 30  00 

Sept.25.         "  "  "        160  49 

citizens  of  Pontiae, lOR  00 

membersLip  tickets, 208  00 

admission  fees  at  fair, SS8  32 

sale  of  fmit, .-_     8  52 

Total ___$e01    33 


The  undersigned,  treasurer  of  Oaklaad  County  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety, respectfully  submits  the  foregoing  exhibit  of  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  Society,  showing  a  balance  of  cash  in  my  hands  of  one 
hundred  and  three  dollars  and  thirty-six  cents.  There  is  also  in  the 
hands  of  the  county  treasurer,  as  I  am  informed  by  that  officer,  the 
sum  of  about  ninety-five  dollars,  belonging  to  the  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  suhmitted. 

A,  W.  HOVEY, 
Treasurer  of  OaMand  Count]/  Ag.  Society. 


LIST    OF    PREMIUMS. 

CATTLE— SHOUT  HORNS. 

1st  premium,  bull,  14  months  old,  A,  S.  Brooks, |5  00 

1st       do         SyearoMcow,  do  _._ 5  00 

1st       do         yearling  heifer,  do  3  OO 

1st  premium,  4  year  old  bull,  John  L,  Brownel), -.,$6  00 

2d       do         one  bull  1 7  months  old,  Charles  Derbyshire,  _ . .  3  00 

1st      do         one  cow  6  years  old,  John  Thomas, 5  00 

2d       do         6  year  old  cow,  do  3  00 

GRADE. 

1st  premium,  1  bull  2  years  old,  Birdaeye  Dewey, |4  00 

2d       do         1  bull  2  years  old,  Ira  Clark  Seeley, 2  00 

1st      do         1  yearling  bull,  N.  G.  Terry,  _  _ 2  00 

Isfe      do         1  hull  calf,  Samuel  Blackwood, 2  00 

2d       do         1       do       Rial  Irish, a.1  00 
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St  premium,!  milch  cow,  H.  T.  D.Bogart, *5  00 

2d       do         1         do         John  H.  Button, 3  00 

do         1  two  year  old  heifer,  Wm.  H.  Pier,_  _ 3  00 

2d       do         1         do         do  John  H.  Button,  __ 2  00 

do         1  yearling  heifer,  Ira  Olark  Seeley, 2  00 

2d       do        1  do  John  W,  Leonard, 1  00 

do         1  heifer  calf,  A.  S.  Brooks, ---. 3  00 

3d       do        1        do       H.  V.  D.  Bogart, 100 

■WOHKIKG    OXBN. 

,3t  premium,  1  yote  4  year  old  oxen,  B.  D.  Coonley, 14  00 

2d       do  1           do             do                 do               3  00 

3d       do  i           do             do        Edward  Martin, 2  00 

do  3  yoat  old  sleers,  John  Norton, 4  00 

9d       do  3             do           George  Tibbetts 3  00 

do  2             do           John  H.  Button,. 3  00 

do  2             do           J.  G.  Siraonson, 2  00 

do  yearling  steers,  Samuel  Blackwood, 3  00 

2d       do                   do            John  L.  Brownell, _  2  00 

FAT  CATTLK. 

premium,  1  yoke  oxen,  Owen  B.  L.  Trowbridge,.. $4  00 

do         1  fat  cow,  Samuel  Blackwood, 3  00 


;t  premium,  cow  and  cal£  Johti  Thomas, $5  00 

DISCSETIONARr  PREMIUM, 

durham  hull,  Andrew  C.Walker, _ $4  00 

two  year  old  heifer,  Isaac  I.  Voorhies, 2  00 

noHSBs. 

st  premium,  I  four  year  old  stallion,  Calvin  A.  Green, 86  00 

2d        "         1  "  "  Wm.Whitfield, 4  00 

3d         "         1  "  "  Samuel  Batchelor, 3  00 

"         brood  mare,  with  foal  on  foot,  C.  W.  Green, 6  OO 

'■  "  "  M.Fuller, 4  00 

"  "  "  Wm.  Green, 3  00 

"         3  year  old  horse,  mare  or  gelding,  J.  D.  Swan,,  4  00 
"  "  "  JacobHiller,.   3  00 

"         2  year  old  horse  or  mare,  C.  A.  Durfee, 3  00 

2d  '  "  "  Alva  Butler, 2  00 

3d        "  "  "  R.  P.  Hosner, 1  00 
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1st  premium,  best  yearliDg  colt,  Willard  While, $2  00 

2d         "  '■  E.  H.  Crossey, 1  00 

lat        "         beaC  pair  of  horses  over  4  years  old,  J.  Thomas,.  6  00 
Ed        "  "  "  A.  Wattles,  Jr.,  4  00 

1st        "         best  gelding  over  4  years  old,  H.  V.  D.  Bogart,. .  4  09 
2d         "  "  "  H,  N,  Howard,..   3  00 


1st  premium,  best  3  year  old  stallion,  F.  A.  Williams, $1  00 

2d        "               "               "           John  Renwick, 100 

3d          "                   "                   "             A.  M.Ellen  wood, 1   00 

1st        "      ■  best  2  year  old  stallion,  William  TiJden, 1  00 

1st        "         best  4  year  old  gelding,  John  Chamberlain, 1  00 

1st        "         best  yearlings,  Samuel  Pearsall,... 50 

2d         "                 "                Matthew  Stanley, 50 

Best  4  year  old  mare,  B.  B.  Hosier, 2  00 


SHEEl'— 

1st  premium,  1  merino  bu^^k,  Linus   Cone, $4  00 

2d         "         1  "  H-N.  Howard, 3  00 

3d         "         1  "  J.  A.  Peek, 3  00 

1st        "         best  pen  5  merino  ewes,  H.  N  llow-jid  'i  00 

2d         "  "  "  0.  K   Chipman  i  00 

1st        "         long  wool  buck,  Leicester,  Jihn  Thoraa'  4  00 

2d        "  "  "  ■*  00 

1st  premium.  Southdown  buck,  William  Whitidd  4  OO 

2d         "  "  "  2  00 

1st         "         best  lot  5  Southdown  ewes  4  OO 

2d         "  "  "  DanielWhitfield  2  00 

1st         "         best  fat  sheep,  3  wethers,     "  . .  _ 2  00 

1st         "         grade  sheep,  French  and  Spanish  merinos,  Har- 
ris Newton, 4  00 

2d         "         grade  sheep,  French  and  Spanish  merinos,  N.  S. 

Schuyler 3  00 

1st        "         5  ewes,  French  and  Spanish, HarrisNewton,,..   5  00 
ewiBB. 

1st  premium,  boar,  Samuel  Rood, 4  00 

2d        "  "    Erasmus  E,  Sherwood, 3  00 
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Ist  premium,  breeding  sow,  Samuel  Eood, §4  00 

2d         "  "  Horatio  K  Howard, 3  00 

Ist        "         lot  of  £  pigs,  Samuel  Rood, 4  00 

2d         "  "         L.  G.  Burch, 3  00 

DISCRETION  ARE  PHKMHTMS. 

1st  premium,  breeding  sow  and  3  barrows  J.  Durkee, 2  00 

2d         "  "  "  A.  Dennison, 1  00 

1st        "        aow  and  six  pigs,  John  Chamberlin, 2  00 

FARMING-  IMPLEMEBTS. 

1st  premium,  plow  for  general  purposes,  Aaron  Smitli, 4  00 

iBt  "                 "      stiff  soil,  Aaron  8mitb, 4  00 

1st  "         roller  for  general  use,         "           3  00 

1st  "         farm  wagon,  B.  &  J.  E.Norton, 5  00 

1st  "         cultivator  for  general  use,  O.C.  Morris, 2  00 

1st  "         straw  cutter,  Amasa  Andrews, 2  00 

1st  "         best  horse  cart  for  farms,  Mosea  Wisner, 3  00 

1st  "                 "         rake,  Joseph  M.  Irish, 2  00 

1st  "         single  harness,  Alvin  C,  High, 2  00 

1st  "         corn  brooms,  A.  Wattles,  Jr„  _ 1  00 

1st  "         threshing  machine,  George  W.Merrill, 5  00 

1st  "         parlor  stove,  George  W.  Merrill, __  2  00 

1st  '•         cook  stove,         "                 "        -,  .3  00 

DISCRETIONARY    PRBMIDMS. 

D.  O.  &  W.  S.  Peofield,  for  a  lot  of  forming  implements  and 

horticultural  tools, 5  00 

1  double  harness,  C.  Webster, 2  OO 

K:OWIMQ, 

1st  premium,  with  horses,  Isaac  OsmuD, 5  00 

gd        "  "  A.  Wattles,-. _ 3  00 

Sd         "  '■  Samuel  Hubbell, 2  00 

dot's  PLOWINCl. 

1st  premium,  Thomas  W.  Whitfield,  13  years  old, 3  00 

William  S.  Henderson,  treble  team,  (dis.  prem.,) 5  00 

BDTTER  AKD   CHEESE, 

1st  premium,  10  ibs  butter  in  rolls,  W.  Whitfield, 3  00 

gd         "  "  "        Miss  IW.  Beardslee, 2  00 

3d        "  "  "        James  Bailey, i  OO 
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1st  premium,  best  50  fbs  of  butter,  0.  P.  I 

2d         "                 "                 "        JohnP.  Wycoff,,: 2  00 

3d         "                 "                 "         John  Windiate, '.,  1  00 

DISCRETIOBARr  PBBMIUMS. 

CD.  Wookot, 50 

J.P.Wjcoff, 60 

Charles  Elliot,___ __ 50 

0.  P.  DaTison, 60 

Jacob  Hiller, 50 

L.  &.  Burch,.. Sfl 

Mrs.  A,  Whitehead, _ SO 

C.Smith, 50 

3  fine  loaves  of  bread,  made  of  flour  from  Paddock's  Mills,  by 

Mrs.  George  W.  Wisiier, 50 

Best  old  cheese,  Luther  Lapham, __ 3  00 

2d           "             J.   H.  Murray, 2  00 

Best  new  cheese,  Luther  Lapham, 3  00 

2d             "             J.H.Murray, 2  00 

CHEESE — (dibohetionary.) 

Clark  Beardsley, 1  00 

Samuel  Hubbell, 1  00 

1st  premium,  10  lbs  honey,  Samuel  Rood, 1  50 

2d        "             "             "     Edward  Turbush, 75 

Discretionary  premiums,  Henry  Waldron, 50 

Bestbeehive,  J.  H.  Murray, I  00 

"     10  lbs  of  mople  sugar,  E.  Coonley, 1  00 

DOMESTIC  MAMUrACTURBS, 

1st  premium,  10  yds  flannel,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Phelps, 3  00 

2d         "                 "             "  Mrs.  George  Tibbotts, 2  00 

1st        "         10  yards  rag  carpet,  Mrs,  Stephen  Beeves, 3  GO 

2d         "             "                 "           Mrs.  Levi  Burlingham,.. .  2  50 

1st        "         silk  knit  stockings,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Collins, ..  ■ 100 

1st        "         wool           "                           "                  -.  1  00 

2d        "            "             "            Mrs.  H.  M.  Knapp, SO 

1st        "        wool  mittens.  Miss  M.  Beardslee, 1  00 

1st        "         best  10  yards  linen  cloth,  Mrs.  D.  Hammond, . .  1  50 
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1st  premium,  I  pair  cotton  knit  stockings,  Mrs.  C.  Hadsell,.-Sl  00 
2d         "  "  "  Mrs.  G.  W.  Collina,       50 

ist        "         best  woolen  shawl,  Mrs.  John  Richardson, 2  00 

2d         "  "  "         Mrs.  E.  Chase, 1  SO 


1st  premium,  woolen  and  cotton  coverlid,  Mrs.  Geo.  Miller,.  .$1  00 

2d         "             "                 "             "         Mrs.  J.  Eiehardson,  1  15 

3d          "               "                   "               "          Mrs.  James  Bailey, .  50 

4th        "             "                 "             "         Mra.  0.  D.  Woolcot,  50 

Best  pair  linen  knit  stockings,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Collina, 50 

"        worsted          "         ,Miss  M.  Beardalee, 25 

"        woolen  socks,  Mrs,  H.  M.  Kcapp, 25 

I  pair,  nearly  all  wool,  blankets,  heavy  and  good,  wove  in 

kersey,  James  Bailey, 1  00 

Best  piece  worsted  work,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Mathews, 100 

"     worked  quilt,  Miss  0,  A.  Bamum, 1  00 

"     white  quilt,  Mrs.  lienry  Mead, -  - _ I  00 

"     silk  bonnet,  Mrs.  Markhom, 1  00 

"     knit  croehet  hat,  Miss  A.  Andrews, 1  00 

"     2  lamp  mats,  Mrs.  George  W.  Wisner, 1  00 

"     ornamented  shell  work,  Mrs.  S.  Bruthcrton, 1  00 

'■     oil  or  water  colored  paintings,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Wisner, 1  00 

DIHCB.ET10HAHY    PitEMIUMS. 

1  worsted  rug  or  mat,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Harris, .  - - . , 50 

Specimens  of  down  sewings,  Mrs.  0.  Taylor, SO 

1  bead  purse  and  port  folio.  Miss  S.  Hubbell, 1  00 

3  pieces  fine  chromatic  paintings,  George  Rogers, 1  00 

1  piece         "                         "         Miss  Amelia  Peck, 50 

1  portfolio.  Miss  A.  Andrews, 60 

1  crochet  napkin,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Rood, 50 

I  bunch  domestic  sewing  silk,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Collins, 50 

1  pr  silk  mitts,  Mrs.  G.W.Collins, _.  60 

I  pr  knit  slippers,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Rood, _ 25 

1  crochet  collar,  Miss  A.  E.  Chipman, _  25 
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1  crochet  collar,  Miss  W.  Wilson, 50 

1  crochet  tida,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Wisner, $  50 

1  "  "  "      60 

1  chromatic  painting,  HissN.  D.  Bingham, 25 

1  bed  quilt,  Mrs.  Linus  Cone,  _ _ 50 

2  "         Mrs.  Samuel Brotherton, __ 60 

I  "  Luman  Brownson, . -^ . .  60 

1         "  John  Barge, 60 

1         •'  Henry  Waldron, 60 

1  work  stand,       G.  W.  Wisner, 50 

Ist  best  bottle  currant  wine,  A.  B.  Matthews, 1  00 

2d        "  "         K.  C.  15each,__. 50 

3d         "  "  John  Dai ns, 50 

Greatest  variety  and  quality,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Mathews, _.  1  50 

Square  box  containing  30  varieties  of  dahlias,  M.  Wisner, 1  SO 

Best  eight  dissimilar  blooms  in  a  vase,  M.  Wisner, 50 

Discretionary  premium,  eight  dissimilar  blooms,    Mrs.  A.  B. 

Mathews _:_- 50 

Bes^t  collection  of  green  house  plants.  Mrs.  H.  A.  Kood, 2  00 

"    floral  design.  Miss  Elizabeth  Eug'gless 1  00 

"     hand  boquet,  flat,  Mrs.  0.  D.  Richardson, 60 

"             "             round,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Hanscom, 50 

"     arranged  basket  of  flowers,  Miss  Maria  T.  Hunt, 1  00 

Discretionary  premium,  I  basket  of  flowers,  Mrs.  H,  A.' Rood,  60 

A  beautiful  gerranium,  studded  with  flowers,  Mrs.  AekermaE,  50 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  table  appless,  A.  Terry, ]   00 

"    seedling  apples,  John  Chamberlain,  _  _  _ 2  00 

"     six  varieties  of  winter  appless,  6  of  each,  A.  Terry, 3  00 

"     specimen  of  winter  fruit,  not  less  than  6  vnrieties,  C,  A. 

Chipman, 1  00 

2d  best,  Samuel  Hood, 60 

Beat  variety  of  pears,  Samuel  Rood, _ 2  00 

"     twelve  peaches,' Wm.  Fisher, 1  00 
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Best  variety  of  seedlings,  John  Cbamberlin, $1  00 

"     12  quinces,  A.Barber, ---    1  00 

2d  "  G.  W,  ColiiQS,  _  _  _  _ 5& 

Best  collection  of  grapes,  John  Fi'anlt, - 1  00 

"     siagie  bunch         "  "     50 

"     lot  of  watermelons,  E.  H.  Bristol, 1  00 


r    PEEMIUMS— -WITSODT  DISTINCTIOB. 

Apples,  Dinah  Smith, 1  00 

"       Lewis  W.  Adams, 1  00 

"       James  Bailey, - 1  OO 

"       O.  P.  Dayison,---- -  - ..   1  00 

"       Isaac  I.  Voorbies, --_  1  00 

"       Isaac  Osmun, - 1  00 

"       EddyMorrison, I  00: 

"       Linus  Cone, _ - 1  00 

"       George  Tibbets, 1  Oft 

"       E.  Adams, 1  00 

"      E.Brownson, - 1   00^ 

James    T.  Allen, 1  0<j. 

"       Williflm  Fisher, 1  00 

"       E:ev.L  W.  Iluggles,._ 1  00 

Cyrus  A.  Chipmaii, 60 

G.  W.Collins. .  50. 

Quinces,  Wm,  Fisher, 50 

"       A.  Terry, 60- 

"       A.  Spear, 50 

Grapes,  A.  Terry, - 50- 

i,  N.  D.  Bingham, - 50' 


Beat  1'2  carrots,  Harvey  Howard, -- 

"     -^  peck  Limi  beans,  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  WIsner, . 

"     6  heads  of  cabbage,  0.  D.  Richardson, 

"     6  beets,  T.  Gen-alds, 
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Beat  12  onions,  M.  Cross, $ 

"     6  pumpkins,  N.  D.  Bingham, 

"     J  bushel  potatoes,  A.  Terry, 

"    flat  turnips,  G.  W.  Collins, 


"     12  parsnips,  8.  Stevens, .  50 

"     and  greatest  variety  raised  by   one   exhibitor,  S.   Ste- 
vens,   1  09 

niSCEBTIOHARY    FBBMIUMS. 

Lot  of  beets,  Miss  Dinah  Smith. 50 

"           Harvey  Howard, 50 

Lot  of  carrots,  Avery  Joaes, 50 

"             John  Crombie, 50 

Lot  of  potatoes,  Clark  Beardslee, -_ 60 

"       watermelons,  R.  Adams, 50 

1  bushel  merino  potatoes,  M.  Cross, 50 

Best  sample  of  wheat,  N.  D.  Bingham, 1  00 

Discretionary,  1  saiqple  of  blue  stem,  G.  Persoll, 50 

Best  sample  of  corn  in  the  ear,  L.  W.  Adams, 1  00 

Discretionary,               "               JedediahDurkee, 50 

Best  sample  oats,  Lyman  Fuller, 1  00 

"     barrel  of  flour,  M.  Walters, 2  00 

Sample  of  Egyptian  millet,  0.  D.  Richardson, 25 

POULTay. 

Best  Jot  of  large  fowls,  M.  Wisner, 60 

"         Shanghe,  J.  Crombie, __ 50 

"         poultry,  Walter  Whitfield, 1  00 

Discretionaryj  lot  of  Bantams,  A.  W.  Hovey, _.  50 

"                 "       Polands,                 "           50 

MISCBLLAKEOUS  ARTICLES. 

.Printing,  W.  M,  Thompson, 1  00 

"        Pbelpa  &  Stevens, 1  00 

■2 pieces  of  marble,  W.  L.  Strong, __ 1  00 

il  horse  sleigh,  C.  A.  Brownson, 1  OO 
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1  fleece  of  merino  woo!,  L.  Cone, $1  00 

1  tiling  machine,  JohnDdnes, 10'  00 

1  lot  of  drain  tile,  John  Dainea, __,   1  00 

1  apple-paring  machine.  Thorn.  Buel, -.  — 50 

H.  N.  HOWARD, 
Sec.  OaUand  Co  Ag.  Society. 


ADDRESS 
Delivered  before  the  OaJcland  County  Agricultural  Societn. 


Fellow  Citizem: 

We  have  again  met  together  to  hold  the  anniversary  fair  of  the 
working  men  of  the  county;  our  assembling  together  is  the  best  ev- 
idence that  we  take  an  interest  in  the  progress  of  labor.  The  appar- 
ently stern  sentence  which  was  pronounced  upon  man  in  the  garden 
of  Eden,  "that  in  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shaltthou  eat  bread  till  thou 
return  unto  the  ground,"  is  turned  to  a  blessing,  when  labor  meets 
with  its  prober  reward;  life  would  soon  become  intolerable  without 
some  useful  employment;  and  when  the  law  inflicts  its  most  severe 
penalty,  the  unhappy  wVetch  is  doomed  to  solitary  confiement  wiihovi 
labor.  It  is  the  best  proof  of  the  improvement  of  the  age  in  which 
we  live  that  men  meet  together  for  the  purpose  of  bestowing  rewards 
on  the  most  successful  and  skillful  of  their  class,  and  that  that  class 
is  composed  of  the  men  who  have  the  manhood  to  work  for  their 
own  independence  and  standing  in  society.  This  is  almost  a  new  fea- 
ture in  the  history  of  our  agricultural  population;  in  the  olden  time 
and  in  the  ruder  ages  of  the  world,  the  army  and  the  church  were 
the  well  known  paths  which  led  to  rewards  and  honors,  the  laborer 
was  the  oppressed  and  wretched  serf  of  the  soil.  In  those  days, 
England,  Saion  England,  although  governed  by  a  milder  rule  than 
any  of  the  continental  nations,  yet  even  there,  the  iron  collar  was 
worn  by  the  field  laborer  as  the  badge  both  of  Lis  slavery  and  his 
degradation.  And  Blackstone  says,  'the  opprobrious  name  of  villain,' 
embraced  the  whole  agricultural  population  of  the  country.     On  the 
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continent  of  Europe  the  same  nnliappy  condition  of  the  laborer  ex- 
isted, aiid  if  possible  enforced  with  more  rigor  by  the  nobles.  This 
was  no  new  state  of  things;  it  had  regularly  descended  from  the 
breaking  up  of  tlie  Roman  Empire;  it  had  existed  during  the  impe- 
na]  government  of  Rome;  through  all  these  dreary  years,  the  field 
laborer  had  been  subject  to  the  most  cruel  oppression,  and  if  he  ever 
arose  from  that  abject  condition  it  was  by  becoming  a  common  sol- 
dier, and  by  daring  and  bloody  feats,  fighting  himself  up  to  dislinc- 
tion. 

One  of  tbe  greatest  difficulties  which  the  agriculturist  had  in  chan- 
ging his  social  posiiion,  was  the  manner  in  which  the  lands  were 
held;  in  all  those  coantriea  where  the  feudal  system  prevailed,  the 
lands  were  held  of  the  chief  by  military  service,  ortliey  belonged  to 
the  religious  houses;  in  both  cases  tliej  were  renttd  and  under  let 
from  one  dependent  to  another,  subject  to  every  charge  that  ingenu- 
ity could  invent,  until  the  laborer  who  done  the  worlt,  with  the  worst 
kind  of  implements  and  in  the  most  rude  method  of  agriculture,  re- 
ceived a  pittance  scarcely  sufficiest  to  sustain  life.  The  violent  op- 
pression of  the  military  baton  was  scircely  more  oni,itus  than  tlie 
tendei  meioies  ot  the  church  they  were  ground  between  the  upper 
and  tin,  nctbu  mill  slone  They  rem  nnedignoi ant  foi  Uieyweie 
too  raui,]i  despised  to  be  the  associalei  ot  the  better  informed,  and 
the  great  s(,aicity  ind  expense  of  books  m  those  ddjs,  made  this 
mems  ot  knowledge  btyond  the  reach  of  the  pool 

toitunately  fir  us  a  \aiiety  of  gieat  events  runnm^  through  the 
last  500  years  has  made  a  vast  change  m  (he  condition  of  the  agn 
culturiiit  ind  the  artism  Whatever  change  conduced  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  humm  race  amehoiated  their  social  condition  for 
men  gain  intelligenci,  as  they  acjmte  political  powei  in  the  &ta(e 
One  of  these  great  events  was  the  refoimation  in  the  Romish  chuich, 
the  human  mind  setiOBd  to  break  loose  at  onie  from  the  control  of 
the  Piteithood  and  ftom  the  superstitions  by  which  it  had  been  en 
feebled,  and  human  freedom  made  a  ra(5id  advance,  because  on  this 
Bubject,  at  least,  men  began  to  think;  the  introduction  of  the  art  of 
printing  about  the  same  time,  was  another  of  these  forward  move- 
ments, for  then  men  learned  to  read;  and  when  men  begin  to  thmk 
and  to  read,  they  must  improve.     These  thinkera  and  readers  soon 
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oommenced  writing  and  printing  for  others  tliese  new  thougbts,  and 
BO  the  faint  light  of  morning  soon  assumed  a  mid  day  brilliancy. 
The  discovery  of  America  was  another  of  these  grent  events,  be- 
cause it  gave  men  room  to  act,  and  this  room,  this  new  field,  was  not 
encumbered  by  old  land  titles  or  governed  by  old  laws  and  usages, 
made  and  sanctified  by  time  to  the  interest  of  a  particular  and  favored 
class — and  by  onu  of  those  wise  and  providential  arrangements, 
which  God  in  his  infinite  mercy  bestows  on  the  children  of  men,  this 
new  field  was  given  over  to  those  who  bad  felt,  and  fled  from  the  op- 
pression of  those  bad  laws;  they  had  suffered  upon  a  question  which 
never  should  have  been  tlie  subject  of  human  laws,  for  the  service 
which  man  owes  to  his  Creator,  is  not  to  be  circumscribed  by  his  er- 
ring fellows.  It  was  this  great  subject  of  human  rights  which  com- 
pelled these  men  («  occupy  the  wilderness  of  the  new  found  conti- 
nent. And  although  we  cannot  admire  the  system  of  government 
first  adopted  by  the  colonists,  yet  it  was  an  advance  in  both  political 
and  religious  freedom,  each  expanded  with  the  growth  of  the  colo- 
nies, notwithstanding  they  were  fettered  and  kept  back  by  charters 
bestowed  by  English  kings,  and  by  laws  enacted  from  time  to  time 
in  conformity  with  the  views  of  the  mother  country. 

In  due  time  came  our  glorious  revolution,  and  the  severance  of  the 
government  from  European  domination;  and  this  was  another,  and  to 
us,  the  greatest  of  those  events  in  the  history  of  the  world,  which 
tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  man;  from  this  period 
all  the  impediments  which  had  been  thrown  around  the  transfer  of 
real  estate  were  removed.  Our  English  ancestry  and  English  rule 
had  bestowed  upon  us  the  spirit  of  the  British  laws,  the  richest  lega- 
cy which  one  people  could  bestow  upon  another;  yet  these  laws,  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  great  men  of  the  revolution,  were  so  modified, 
that  lands  were  no  longer  tied  up  in  families  from  one  generation  to 
another,  the  whole  system  of  entails  was  swept  away,  land  could  no 
longer  be  let  on  long  and  sometimes  never  ending  leases,  and  when- 
ever a  landed  proprietor  diedintestate  or  became  insolvent,  the  lands 
were  divided  among  the  heirs  or  sold  on  execution  for  the  benefit  of 
the  creditors.  Land  monopoly,  the  monster  which  we  know  nothing 
of  in  our  day,  received  its  death  blow.  From  that  period  the  labor- 
ing  man  could  acquire  land  at  a  reasonable  price  whenever  he  ob- 
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tained  the  means;  and  by  a  provision  of  our  statute  laws,  recently 
engrafted  into  tlie  constitution,  forty  acres  of  land  is  forever  exempt- 
ed from  salo  on  execution  to  the  farmer,  and  a  city  or  village  lot  not 
exceeding  in  value  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  to  other  householders. 
By  these  various  improvements  in  the  condition  of  the  husbandmBn, 
the  land  is  divided  up  into  small  parcels,  the  country  becomes  liiiclily 
populated  with  a  hardy,  industrious  and  intelligent  class  of  citizens, 
each  holding  his  land  in  his  own  cigtf,  and  each  being  the  equal  and 
peer  of  Lis  neighbor,  so  that  a  total  and  complete  revolution  has  by 
these  various  causes  been  effected  in  the  condition  of  the  farmers. 
The  laborers  on  the  soil  are  the  owners,  instead  of  being  the  serfs  of 
the  bye  gvane  days.  The  American  farmer  occupies  the  place  of  the 
feudal  baron,  and  has  taken  a  position  in  the  first  instead  of  the  last 
class  of  citizens. 

In  this  dignified  position  it  behooves  him  to  use  proper  care  and 
discretion  to  sustson  the  place  which  the  laws  have  assigned  him. 
He  must  be  a  gentleman.  We  do  not  mean  by  that  phrase,  that  he 
must  not  labor.  All  gentlemen  work  in  these  days.  The  loafer  is 
the  only  one  that  lives  without  work.  And  we  all  know  in  what  es- 
timation he  is  held.  But  we  mean  by  that  epithet,  intelligence, 
tindly  feelings  and  that  regard  for  others  which  is  taught  as  one  of 
our  highest  christian  duties,  to  "do  toothers  as  you  would  have  them 
do  unto  you."  If  we  have  not  brought  ourselves  up  to  this  standard' 
let  us  see  to  it  that  our  children  are  better  instructed.  We  have  an 
excellent  system  of  common  schools,  and  these  schools  will  continue 
to  be  the  nurseries  of  our  law-givers  and  statesmen,  and  the  certain 
guarantees  of  our  political  independence,  for  they  keep  up  that  intel- 
ligence so  essential  to  the  preservation  of  democratic  institutions. 
But  these  schools  and  our  colleges  and  semineries  of  learning  are 
employed  principally  in  instructing  the  mind,  the  head  of  the  stu- 
dent, while  the  heart  is  neglected  and  allowed  to  run  to  waste.  This 
last  is  the  schooling  which  we  most  need,  and  which  can  be  best 
learned  from  a  father's  example  and  the  teaching  of  a  mother's  love; 
this  branch  of  education  has  been  too  much  overlooked  and  underval- 
ued. Our  sons  are  sent  off  to  learn  the  dead  languages,  mathema- 
tics, &e.;  and  this  we  call  educating  them  for  the  business  of  life. 
Oar  daughters  arc  sometimes  sent  off  on  the  same  vain  errand.  This 
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kind  of  education,  is  not  sufficient  to  enablo  them  to  discharge  the 
duties  and  resist  the  temptations  which  come  upon  them  in  the  avo- 
cations and  duties  which  surround  them  in  every  day  transactions; 
they  have  not  had  that  moral  training  which  teaches  men  to  be  true 
to  themselves  under  all  circumstances  and  to  be  honest  ia  the  worst 
of  times.  For  woe  be  to  the  weak  minderf,  unprincipled  man  or  wo- 
man when  the  hour  of  trial  or  temptation  comes  upon  them.  God, 
in  his  infinite  mercy,  may  have  compassion  upon  them,  but  men 
never  have.     They  become  a  bye  word  and  reproach  in  the  world. 

We  have  associated  together  and  fonaed  this  society  for  mutual 
improvement  and  for  the  benefit  of  our  children.  By  thus  associa- 
ting we  say  to  the  world  that  we  labor — that  we  take  pride  in  this 
labor — we  exhibit  the  fruits  of  it  as  the  best  evidence  of  our  moral 
worth  and  social  condition.  We  do  it  also  as  an  exampie  to  all, 
that  they  may  understand  that  there  is  uo  degradation  in  labor;  that 
the  most  sliillful  agriculturist  and  mechanic,  like  the  victor  at  the 
Olympic  games,  is  to  receive  the  badge  of  distinction  at  the  hands  of 
fais  countrymen.  Tiiere  is  something  \wirthy  of  admiration  ia  the 
hard  struggles  of  an  honest  and  laborious  man  for  a  competency,  and 
when  that  is  obtained  the  combat  is  condnued  for  sufficient  time  Co  in- 
sure an  independence;  It  is  these  efl'orts  which  have  cleared  the  for- 
ests from  the  sta-board  to  the  Mississippi,  which  will  clear  them  to 
the  Eocky  IVIountains,  and  from  the  Pacific  back  to  the  mountains 
again.  Has  the  victor  upon  an  hundred  battle  fields  ever  done  any 
thing  like  this  for  the  human  race?  and  yet  it  is  to  this  class  of  men 
that  history  has  been  devoted,  and  been  made  so  barren  of  interest 
for  all  useful  purposes.  While  the  working  man  who  has  been  turn- 
ing the  wilderness  into  a  garden,  building  up  cities  and  furnishing 
products  for  manufacture  and  commerce,  is  only  known  to  a  smali 
circle  of  friends,  ajid  in  a  few  years  his  name  passes  from  the  memo- 
ry of  the  world  forever.  But  however  it  may  have  been  negWcted, 
this  industry  is  the  mainspring  to  success,  and  you  can  not  be  too 
earnestly  entreated  to  be  diligent  in  labor.  Work  cheerfully,  for  it  is 
for  the  health  both  of  the  body  and  the  soul;  it  is  the  distinctive 
mark  of  a  good  cluzen;  for  he  who  labors  Is  not  apt  to  squander,  and 
tJie  industrious  child  is  almost  certain  to  be  a  respectable  man  ^ 
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woman.  Look  npon  tabor  then  as  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues;  feach 
it  to  your  children  as  the  true  road  to  honor  and  worth  and  high  esti- 
mation among  men,  as  it  is  also  the  fulfilling  of  that  precept  which 
directs  us  to  do  with  all  our  might  whatsoever  our  bands  find  to 
do. 

It  is  but  recently,  fellow  citizens,  that  we  were  engaged  in  the  mel- 
ancholy task  of  assisting  at  the  funeral  ceremoBies  of  one  of  these 
sons  of  labor.  He  came  to  this  State  many  years  ago,  a  young 
man,  without  friends  to  give  him  buainess  or  lo  aid  and  assist  him 
by  their  counsel.  His  only  capital  was  his  surveyor's  compass  and 
his  own  brave  heart;  at  first  he  encountered  difficuliies  as  most  men 
do  who  commence  the  battle  of  life  under  such  circumstances,  but 
he  was  a  man  whom  no  ordinary  difficulties  could  daunt.  He  per- 
severed in  his  laborious  duties,  spending  months  in  ■  the  woods,  fre- 
quently short  of  provisions,  sometimes  living  days  together  on  wild 
honey  alone,  and  barely  sufficient  of  that.  Hk  energy  and  persever- 
ance soon  attracted  public  attention;  he  rose  in  the  estimation  of  those 
who  knew  him  best,  and  in'  a  few  years  he  was  elected  delegate  to 
Congress  from  the  then  Territory;  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  of- 
fice so  satisfactory  lohis  constituents,  that  he  was  sgain  re  elected,  and 
when  Michigan  became  a  Slate,  Lucius  Lyon  was  chosen  one  of  her 
first  Senators  to  represent  her  interests  in  the  councils  of  the  nation. 
In  these  few  years  his  labor  and  industry  had  given  him  one  of  the 
highest  positions  in  the  country,  and  the  good  and  wise  everywhere 
were  glad  to  claim  him  as  an  associate  and  fnend.  After  his  sena- 
torial term  had  expired,  and  as  soon  as  the  State  was  districted  for 
congressional  representation,  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; afterwards  appointed  Surveyor  General  of  tlie  District  of 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Michigan.  At  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  ihis 
last  office,  we  find  him  again  in  the  woods  with  his  compass,  still 
laboring  as  when  he  commenced  life,  a  poor  and  friendless  boy.  He 
had  not  been  spoiled  by  the  favors  of  the  world.  It  is  such  men 
as  Lucius  Lyon  who  give  dignity  to  labor.  Michigan  may  well  be 
proud  of  him,  and  his  example  should  be  held  up  to  the  youth  of  the 
State  not  only  as  worthy  of  imitaSion,  but  that  it  may  serve  to  cheer 
on  the  desponding  sons  of  toil  in  their  effort*  to  success.  It  affords 
us  a  melancholy  satisfaction  to  refer  to  this  pure  minded,  honest  and  la- 
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borious  man,  as  one  wLo  had  llie  best  interests  of  Michigaa  at  heart, 
but  ■whose  patriotism  w^  sufficient  to  embrace  the  whole  Union, 

In  addition  to  industry  and  moral  training,  intelligence  is  essential 
to  the  perfection  of  the  character  of  a  farmer.  It  has  been  said  that 
there  ia  nothing  new  under  the  sun  and  it  is  equally  true,  that  what- 
ever is  known  may  be  found  in  the  boots,  Go  then  to  the  books 
and  learn  whatever  may  be  taught  of  science  and  skill  in  the  arts, 
in  manufactures,  agriculture,  ajid  the  history  of  the  past.  The  world 
is  filled  with  the  spirit  of  improvement;  be  not  behind  the  age  in 
which  you  live;  select  your  hooks  with  care  and  read  them  for  the 
purpose  of  learning,  not  for  amusement  or  as  the  means  of  killing 
time.  If  you  read  only  for  these  latter  objects,  no  benefit  is  deriv- 
ed. In  this  way  men  become  dreamers  instead  of  thinkers  and  ac- 
tors. And  what  is  more  injurious,  it  sometimes  creates  a  distaste 
for  the  business  and  duties  which  their  situation  and  condition  have 
imposed  upon  them.  A  good  citizen  should  discharge  these  require- 
ments first  before  he  indulges  these  tastes  or  generates  morbid  feel- 
ings in  reading  unprofitable  books.  It  had  become  a  saying  almost 
as  early  as  in  the  Augustine  age  of  Rome,  "that  it  is  as  easy  to  draw 
water  in  a  sieve,  as  to  learn  without  a  book;"  and  in  those  days 
books  were  expensive,  because  there  was  no  printing,  and  writers 
were  scarce  because  the  great  body  of  the  people  were  uneducated. 
Although  reading  is  one  of  the  best  and  readiest  means  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  yet  we  would  not  advise  farmers  to  depend  too  much  on 
book  farming.  We  may  gather  from  it  the  experience  of  others,  and 
it  serves  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  subject,  so  that 
he  may  compare  his  own  knowledge  with  that  of  the  author.  From 
information  thus  obtained  r  judgment  can  be  formed  from  which  to 
act  in  similar  cases.  We  frequently  find  farmers  who  have  no  fmth 
in  this  book  knowledge,  merely  because  it  has  been  written  or  print- 
ed, while  they  probably  would  have  believed  the  whole  of  it,  if  it 
had  been  stated  to  them  in  conversation.  These  err  as  much  on  the 
one  side,  as  those  do  on  the  other,  in  trying  experiments  on  every  sub- 
ject which  is  brought  to  their  observation. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  as  a  people  we  are  too  apt  to  be  led 
off  by  theories;  we  cannot  be  too  careful  on  this  subject.  A  few 
years  ago  we  had  a  silk   fever,  and  large  prices  were  paid  for  the 
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Moms  Multioaulis.  Calculations  were  made  upou  paper,  showing 
the  eoormous  profits  to  be  made  from  raising  tlie  mulberry  to  feed 
silk  worms — books  were  published  on  the  subject,  and  Congress  in 
its  wisdom,  ordered  a  certain  number  for  distribution  for  the  purpose 
of  iatroducing  it  as  a  national  business;  many  excitable  persons  em- 
barked in  it,  and  very  few  succeeded.  The  subject  for  the  last  eight 
or  ten  years  has  almost  passed  from  the  public  mind,  a  few  enterpri- 
sing and  industrious  Ladies  alone  continuing  the  cultivation,  rather 
as  an  amusement  for  their  leisure  hours  in  the  ornamental,  than  m 
the  profitable  business  of  housewilery.  We  would  not  discourage 
these  attempts  at  improvement,  if  they  are  not  carried  on  to  the  ex- 
elusion  of  the  welt  known  and  more  certain  means  of  success.  We 
Americans  are  very  prone  to  seize  upon  some  new  road  to  wealth, 
and  crowd,  the  path  thick  with  the  votaries  of  fortune.  We  tried  ik 
in  1835  and  '36,  in  buying  and  selling  wild  lands  and  corner  lots,  and 
during  the  next  year  we  imported  from  foreign  countries  three  and  a 
half  million  bushels  of  wheat;  this  great  agricultural  country  brought 
its  bread  from  Europe,  because  its  farmers  had  turned  speculators, 
purchasing  lands  that  they  did  not  want  and  could  not  cultivate; 
each  one  appeared  to  buy  upon  the  principle  that  he  could  sell  to  some 
greater  fool  than  himself,  and  for  a  little  more  than  he  had  paid,  and 
that  little  was  modestly  put  at  an  100  per  cent  on  the  cost;  wheat 
was  worth  two  dollars  per  bushels,  and  flour  ten  or  twelve  dollai's 
per  barrel.  And  this  too,  when  our  crops  had  not  been  injured; 
when  CO  destroyer  had  been  abroad,  except  this  mania  to  become 
rich  without  labor.  To  escape  from  these  difficulties,  we  tried  anoth- 
er experiment,  which  was  to  make  money  plenty — and  in  this  we  suc- 
ceeded. Our  little  village  could  boast  of  its  five  banking  bouses;  we 
were  going  through  a  new  problem  in  mathematics.  In  former 
times  the  money  lenders  associated  together  and  established  banks; 
this  time  the  borrowers  associated  together,  and  made  promissory 
notes,  and  called  them  money,  and  then  scattered  them  abroad  "thick 
as  the  autumnal  leaves  which  strew  the  plains  of  Vail  ambrosia," 
And  then,  fellow- citizens,  they  failed.  They  cou'.d  say,  '•  Othello's 
occupation  is  gone."  The  courts  came  In  aid  of  the  banks,  and  de- 
cided that  the  whole  farce  was  unconstitutional.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  it  waa  as  bad  and  as  foolish  an  operation  as  ever  sane  men  went 
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into;  but  it  was  uiiliin<!,  to  say  Ihe  least  of  it,  to  throw  the  whole 
loss  upon  the  poor  bilMiolders.  Our  ideal  wealth  was  gone — the 
spel!  was  broljen — corner  lots  came  down,  and  wild  lands  were  sold 
for  taxes;  we  were  in  fact  no  poorer  than  we  tad  been  during  all  the 
excitement,  but  then,  we  appeared  to  obtain  a  realizing  sense  of  our 
poverty.  While  these  little  private  operations  were  going  on,  a  lar- 
ger and  bolder  game  was  being  pkyed  by  States  and  corporations; 
they  issued  millions  of  stock  benring  interest,  and  this  stock  was 
chiefly  sold  in  Europe,  and  the  proceeds  came  back  principally  in 
silks,  railroad  iron,  wine,  and  goods  of  every  descriptiop.  These 
sales  amounted  to  nearly  two  hundred  million  of  dollars — tho  coun- 
try appeared  to  be  in  the  most  prosperous  condition — we  were  flood- 
ed with  all  the  commodities  that  skill  could  create  or  money  could 
purchase.  But  in  a  short  lime  the  interest  became  due — we  had  no 
opare  produce  to  send  forward — we  had,  as  we  have  before  stated, 
been  obliged  to  buy  our  bread  from  abroad — the  silks  had  been  worn 
to  rags,  the  railroad  iron  laid  on  the  roads,  the  champaigne  drank 
up,  and  the  other  goods  disposed  of  in  an  equally  profitable  manner; 
this  interest  was  required  to  be  paid  in  something  which  was  money 
in  London,  in  Thread  Needle  Street,  at  the  hank  of  England;  the 
dicker  pay  of  our  western  States  was  not  current  in  that  quarter. 
The  money  market  in  America  became  what  the  bankers  call,  tight. 
In  the  fearful  revulsion  which  took  place,  men  and  banks  and  prop- 
erty of  all  kinds,  went  down  like  the  pins  in  a  nine-pin  alley,  when 
bowled  at  by  a  skillful  player.  Legislatures  were  assembled  in  haste, 
to  permit  banks  to  become  insolvent— respectable  men  spoke  openly 
of  repudiating  Slate  debtb;  bankrupt  1»W8  were  passed  to  remove 
from  individuals  the  weight  of  indebtedness  under  which  they  had 
been  buried,  and  from  which  there  was  no  other  resurrection.  In 
ourown  State,  land  became  by  legislative  enactment,  almost  a  legal 
tender,  at  two-thirds  of  its  appraised  value-  and  if  the  unfortunate 
creditoi  did  not  like  thit  kind  of  pay,  he  was  only  required  to  wait 
SIX  months  and  then  the  law  allowed  him  another  appraisal.  In  our 
effoits  to  hinder  delay  and  present  the  collection  of  debts,  we  had 
been  compLlkd  to  \iohte  the  constitution  of  the  United  States;  the 
legisl  ition  of  the  "^Lite  hid  m  fact  become  dishonest.  All  this  hu- 
miliation had  been  brought  upon  us,  bpi,au^c  vie  had  been  trying  in 
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various  ways  to  become  rich  without  labor;  abandoning  the  sure  and 
ordinary  means  of  acquiring  property,  for  the  desperate  chances  of 
speculation.  All  classes  of  our  cittBens  were  engaged  in  it,  from  the 
pulpit  down  to  the  grave  digger.  It  is  a  sad  history,  but  "  if  history 
is  philosophy  teaching  by  example,  '  then  it  is  well  to  review  these 
histories,  and  have  these  examples  biought  btfore  us  as  a  warning  to 
the  future,  so  that  at  least  this  generation  may  not  pass  through  the 
same  ordeal  a  second  time. 

The  Agriculturist  especially,  should  keep  himself  clear  from  all 
these  extraneous  operations  if  he  intends  to  farm  it  well  and  system- 
atically. But  how  few  farmers  have  we,  that  do  it  systema^cally; 
there  is  no  great  branch  of  business  carried  on  at  the  present  day, 
which  is  managed  with  as  little  system  as  farming.  On  looking  over 
the  whole  county,  how  few  you  find  who  conduct  the  whole  opera- 
tion right.  '  We  are  happy  to  say,  that  we  can  find  mauy  successful 
farmers  among  them,  but  tiiey  fall  infinitely  short  of  what  they 
should  be.  The  whole  business  appears  to  be  carried  on  without 
any  certainty;  not  one  farmer  in  ten  knows  the  exact  quantity  of  land 
he  has  in  each  field  on  his  farm,  and  when  he  has  sown  his  seed,  he 
IS  not  cei  tarn  whethei  he  has  put  on  a  busliel  or  a  bushel  and  a  half 
to  the  acn,o!  whiat — whether  he  has  put  six  or  ten  quarts  of  grass 
'!eed  fo  the  icre  and  when  the  grain  is  cut  he  cannot  tell  exactly 
how  many  bushels  hi,  h'^a  giown  to  the  acre;  it  is  guess-work  all 
aiound  Another  gieit  defect  is,  we  undertake  (he  cultivation  of 
too  muth  land  each  ■reason — we  have  not  sufiicient  force  to  carry  it 
out — weaie  compell' d  to  huny  the  work — leave  one  thing  unfinish- 
ed to  sommence  another  which  is  in  a  more  sufl'ering  condition — and 
in  this  way  the  whole  is  slighted  and  run  over.  We  undertake  fo 
put  in  a  large  crop  of  wheat,  and  for  that  purpose  the  team  is  divi- 
ded, if  more  than  one;  and  if  there  is  but  one  team,  the  plowing  is 
done  as  shallow  as  possible  to  hasten  the  process,  instead  of  taking 
time  and  plowing  deep.  We  put  in  a  large  crop  of  corn  when  we 
have  not  manure  for  niore  than  half  of  it,  and  not  half  hands  eoough 
to  give  it  a  tliorough  hoeing.  Large  meadows  and  little  grass,  be- 
cause the  ground  has  been  worn  out  in  raising  wheat  years  before. 
Tlie  fences  are  allowed  to  rot  down  because  there  is  such  a  long  siring 
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of  it.  The  buslies  grow  up  over  the  fences,  because  there  is  so  much 
other  work  to  be  attended  to,  and  so  the  bushes  are  put  off  to  a  more 
convenient,  season — all  goes  on  ia  this  slovenly  manner.  We  have  a 
class  of  men  who  call  themselves  farmers,  who  make  tbe  street  their 
cow-jard  in  summer,  and  frequently  throughout  the  year;  the  hog- 
pen is  made  lo  grace  the  door-yard.  With  sftch  men,  manure  has 
no  value,  deep  plowing  is  aU  folly,  and  ditching  does  not  pay. 

We  would  not,  if  we  were  capable  of  lioing  so,  give  a  system  of 
faiming,  on  an  occasion  like  this;  but  there  are  certain  leading  fea- 
tures to  which  the  attention  of  every  farmer  should  lie  called,  al- 
though they  are  perfectly  well  known  to  every  man  who  has  ever 
worked  a  farm,  and  almost  as  universally  neglected  as  they  are 
known;  and  yet  they  are  the  foundation  of  his  success.  lathe  first 
place  the  land  must  be  kept  clear  from  surplus  water,  if  he  is  desi- 
rous of  raising  anything  but  wild  and  miserable  grass.  It  must  be 
made  rich,  or  it  will  grow  nothing  of  any  value,  and  when  it  is  thus 
made  dry  and  rich,  if  it  is  allowed  to  be  overgrown  hy  weeds,  the 
grain  is  deprived  of  all  sustenance.  These  three  things  are  absolute- 
ly necessary,  and  yet  some  one  or  two  of  them  are  constantly  neg- 
lected on  almost  every  farm  in  the  county.  If  the  ground  is  not 
kept  clear  of  (he  surplus  water,  its  value  is  gone.  If  it  Is  not  well 
manured  the  grain  or  grass  will  not  grow,  for  they  require  food  as 
well  as  yo«r  horses  and  cattle.  If,  when  this  food  is  furnished  by 
the  proper  kind  of  manure,  what  avails  it,  if  you  allow  the  weeds  to 
get  in  and  eat  it  up  from  your  plants.  But  if  thsse  three  pre-requi- 
eites  are  faithfully  attended  (o,  then  with  a  proper  rotation  of  crops, 
deep  plowing  and  clean  seed  sown  in  due  season,  with  God's  bless- 
ings oa  your  labors,  you  will  have  a  full  and  an  abundant  crop.  If 
you  fail  in  either  of  these,  although  the  how^  of  the  covenant  may 
still  span  the  Heavens  to  show  that  the  seed  time  and  the  harvest  are 
still  allotted  to  us  by  our  Heavenly  Father,  to  you  the  harvest  tim.e 
will  come  ia  vain,  or  be  shorn  of  its  richest  blessings. 

The  farmer  should  also  pay  particular  attention-  to  the  breed  of  an- 
imals. It  costs  no  more  to  raise  a  fine  horse  or  a  fine  ox  than  it  does 
to  raise  a  poor  one.  The  value  is  generally  more  than  double,  and  it 
is  sold  more  readily.    It  is  a  general  remark  "that  a  good  horse  will 
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always  sell,"  while  a  bad  one  can  onlj  be  sold  by  fraud  and  decep- 
tion, or  at  a  price  Ihat  will  not  pay  for  raising.  WiLla  cat!.lp,  the  great 
object  is  to  raise  those  which  are  the  most  valuable,  either  for  beef  or 
milk,  and  breeds  should  be  selected  for  these  purposes,  and  althougli 
it  is  expensive  in  the  commencement  fo  purchase  the  best  of  thtso 
varieties,  yet  if  3'oii  will  do  so,  in  a  few  years  you  will  have  acquired 
a  valuable  property,  and  be  in  a  situation  to  aelJ  and  thus  get  back 
your  money  with  interest.  The  same  system  should  be  adopted  with 
sheep  and  hogs.  The  first  are  becoming  the  great  staple  of  the 
county,  and  the  latter  will  pay  well  if  good  breeds  are  selected.  We 
are  a  little  behind  on  all  this  stock  business,  and  there  is  no  go<id  reason 
for  it  We  ha^e  agient  ^aiiety  of  good  fruit  in  the  county,  but  not 
half  a'-  much  of  it  is  time  should  be.  Good  fruit  is  as  much  more 
profitible  than  poor  and  worthless  fruit;  as  a  good  horse  is  better 
than  a  bad  one  and  Ihei  e  is  the  same  difference  as  to  its  selling  qual- 
ities Thn  oni,  will  alwaj^  sell,  and  the  other  it  is  almost  an  insult 
to  offer  to  give  away.  The  county  of  Oakland  should  be  the  first  in 
the  State  upon  all  these  agricultural  products,  and  it  remains  with 
you  to  make  it  so.  This  Society  can  effect  a  complete  revolution,  if 
each  of  its  members  will  resolve  that  it  shall  be  occomplished,  and 
■will  carry  that  resolution  into  practice.  Take  a  deep  interest  in  the 
progress  of  this  work.  Rally  round  your  Society,  no  mutter  how 
many  discouragements  or  disappointments  you  may  encounter.  If 
you  have  not  succeeded  this  year  in  all  that  you  anticipated,  make  a 
greater  effort  for  the  next.  If  judges  make  mistakes  in  awarding 
premiums  or  overlook  articles  of  merit,  remember  that  it  is  one  of  the 
infirmities  of  human  uature  to  be  continually  erring;  try  to  get  bet- 
ter judges,  and  perhaps  it  would  also  be  well  to  keep  in  mind,  that 
■we  are  all  apt  to  consider  our  own  things  the  best,  and  that  this  over  es- 
timate on  our  part  may  bo  the  real  cause  of  our  disappointment.  Let 
each  member  of  Uie  Society  make  it  a  point  to  bring  something  to 
the  fair,  and  thus  add  to  the  annual  exhibition.  Recollect  that  the 
widow's  mite  was  more  acceptable  than  the  offerings  of  those  who 
gave  of  their  abundance. 

When  we  shall  have  succeeded  in  raising  good  crops    and  good 
stock,  we  must  improve  our  means  of  communication  with  the  best 
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markets.  Happily  for  us,  our  peninsular  situation  affords  us  the 
readiest  means,  when  ve  have  got  our  articles  to  the  water.  And 
to  get  them  there,  plant  roads  and  rail  roads  are  the  best  facilities. 
To  build  these  plank  roads,  should  be  the  business  of  the  farmer,  and 
if  tbey  would  associate  together  for  that  purpose,  every  principal 
road  in  the  county  would  be  planked  in  five  years,  the  exjiense  of 
carrying  off  the  surplus  produce  would  be  reduced  three  fonrlhs, 
without  including  the  difference  in  the  wear  of  the  carriag;es  and 
teams,  and  a  reasonable  toll  might  be  collected  to  keep  the  road  in 
repair.  When  our  produce  is  onee  on  the  water,  we  can  send  it  to 
any  part  of  the  world  for  a  market.  Steam  power  has  brought  Liv- 
erpool within  ten  days  sail  of  New  York,  and  the  telegraph  wires 
daily  announce  the  state  of  the  markets  in  our  cilies  on  the  sea  board; 
our  commerce  is  not  fettered  with  heavy  imports  and  duties  in  our 
trade  with  foreign  nations,  and  a  few  million  of  dollars  on  one  side  or 
the  other  generally  settles  the  balance  of  trade  with  the  other  nations 
of  the  world.  Sometimes  we  pay  this  balance,  and  sometimes  it  is 
paid  to  u 9.  But  even  when  our  Ciislom  House  Books  show  a  bal- 
ance against  us,  it  is  no  evidence  that  we  are  indebted  to  foreign  na- 
tions. If  the  balance  is  not  excessively  large,  it  may  rather  be  con- 
sidered the  evidence  of  a  heiiltliy  trade.  For  instance,  a  merchant 
exports  from  New  York  100  bbis  of  flour,  worth  at  that  place  S500; 
it  is  entered  in  the  Custom  House  Books  as  an  export  of  $500.  This 
flour  is  sold  at  Liverpool  for  $700,  and  the  money  is  invested  in 
cloths.  These  cloths  are  returned  to  New  York,  and  are  worth  in 
that  market,  $1,000  to  the  nierchint  In  this  operation  he  has  turn- 
ed his  $600  into  a  $1,000  The  books  at  the  Custom  House  show 
an  import  of  $700,  the  value  of  the  cloth  at  Liverpool,  against  an 
export  of  !Si0O,  the  value  of  the  floui  at  New  York,  exhibiting  -a. 
balance  against  us  on  the  hooks  of  |200,  and  yet  the  merchant  has 
made  $00;  our  imports  have  exceeded  our  exports.  And  still  we 
have  made  money.  An  alarm  is  sometimes  sought  to  be  created  on 
this  subject,  and  the  more  unreasonable  because  the  blame  is  attach- 
ed to  the  government,  while  in  fiiot  it  is  the  operation  of  individuals. 
If  the  merchants  in  our  eides  choose  to  purchase  one  hundred  mill- 
ions worth  of  foreign  fabrics,  what  powerhas  the  government  of  con- 
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trolling  tliem;  tliey  are  supposed  to  know  bow  they  will  pay  for  these 
goods  without  official  interference,  and  if  they  should  not  be  able  to 
pay  for  them,  the  loss  falls  on  the  vender,  the  person  who  sold  them. 
The  purchaser  may  become  insolvent,  but  whether  be  gains  or  looses, 
it  is  no  affair  of  the  government  or  of  any  one  else  but  his  customer. 
Our  merchants  are  generally  sagacious  enough  to  dispense  with  the 
advice  of  the  politicians,  and  any  iaferfereuce  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment, except  to  collect  their  tax  on  the  goods,  is  a  matter  in  which 
they  have  no  concern.  These  goods  so  purchased  are  in  ordinary 
times  principally  paid  for  in  produce,  and  in  such  articles  as  we  man- 
ufacture, and  which  may  be  saleable  where  these  goods  were  bought. 
These  are  sent  on  to  meet  the  bills  as  they  become  due;  if  these  ar- 
ticles are  not  to  be  had  or  will  not  pay  transportation  and  charges, 
they  buy  drafts  on  the  places  where  the  money  is  to  be  paid,  or  remit 
coin  to  settle  the  balance. 

It  would  undoubtedly  be  better  if  we  could  pay  for  all  the  goods 
in  produce,  because  the  raising  of  produce  is  the  great  business  of 
the  country,  and  it  would  enhance  the  price  at  home  and  afford  en- 
couragement to  raise  greater  crops.  Yet  we  need  not  bo  alarmed  to 
see  the  coin  s,o  out  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  paying  our 
debts;  there  certainly  can  be  no  better  uae  thit  tht,  money  can  be 
put  to,  than  the  payment  of  dfbtf  Wc  cm  always  get  this  money 
back  if  we  have  what  will  buy  it  indif  we  oan  raise  pjoduce  cheap- 
er and  better  than  othei  mtions  it  will  return  if  the  markets  of 
the  world  are  left  open  to  us  Ameiican  industiy  and  enterprise  will 
do  the  vest.  The  less  restr  ctions  there  are  upon  ti  adc,  and  the  less 
governments  interfere  the  bettoi  it  is  for  the  mprchant  manufacturer, 
farmer  and  consumer.  Men  soon  ascertain  what  articles  they  can 
best  manufacture  or  raise,  or  what  pursuits  it  is  most  proper  to  fol- 
low without  special  legislation.  Some  fifteen  years  ago,  we  had  a 
law  on  our  statute  book  exeaiptiiig  sheep  from  taxation,  few  took  ad- 
vantage of  it,  because  the  country  was  not  in  a  situation  to  go  into 
sheep  raising;  the  law  was  repealed,  and  as  the  country  improved 
the  farmers  found  the  benefit  of  keeping  this  kind  of  stock,  and  now 
we  have  them  in  such  abundance  that  thousands  have  been  recently 
rslftughtered  merely  for  theirpelts  and  tallow.    But  while  the  law  ex- 
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isted,  the  farmer  who  raised  horses  or  cattle,  was  obliged  not  only  to 
pay  his  own  tax,  but  also  that  p«t  of  the  tax  whioh  the  shetp  onn 
er  should  have  paid  the  law  was  therefore  both  unwise  ind  unjust 
And  when  these  thingii  are  cariitd  to  any  extent  they  become  op 
pressive.  A  few  yea  s  since  oui  legishtme  ofteied  i  prpm  um  of 
two  cents  on  tlie  pound  on  beot  sugar  rainuf  ictured  n  t!  e  State  but 
even  with  this  government  premium  the  busine  s  cculd  not  be  s  is 
tained.  Those  who  cnoi^ed  m  it  lost  money  and  the  farraets  soon 
found  that  they  could  laist,  wh(.Ht  ai  d  s,!  uep  to  more  advant'i^e  than 
they  could  beets;  here  wis  the  aime  folly  *ind  injustice  ijT.in  for 
the  two  cents  a  pounl  that  was  paid  to  the  su^^ii  man  m  ist  be 
raised  by  taxation  on  tile  propel tj  oi  ait  cle^  taised  by  ethers  Gov 
ernment*  are  prettj  c  ita  n  of  traielhnif  out  ot  the  sph  re  of  their 
iegitimatfl  duties  when  they  hold  out  temptations  U  induee  their  citi 
zensto  go  into  pardcular  kinds  of  business  or  undertake  to  foster  the 
interest  of  any  pacticular  class,  especially  when  the  money  thus  bes- 
towed is  to  be  laisfld  by  taxing  some  one  else,  either  directly  or  by 
putting  the  tax  on  arljoles  which  go  into  the  general  consumption  of 
the  whole  comnmnity.  This  forcing  the  growth  or  manufacture  of 
articles  is  not  tbe  way  to  enrich  a  country;  for  articles  thus  forced 
seldom  pay  the  expense  of  tbe  investment.  The  late  Mr.  Biddle,  of 
Philadelphia,  it  is  said,  raised  elegant  pine  apples  at  Andelusi^,  his 
country  seat  near  that  city,  but  it  would  have  been  ridiculous  if  ali 
the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  had  gone  to  I'aising  pine  apples,  because 
Mr.  Biddle  had  been  so  successful,  for  the  expense  must  have  been 
enormous  to  a  common  farmer.  We  must  raise  articles  adapted  to 
,oar  climate;  to  farm  well  we  must  learn  to  farm  proiitably.  There 
is  no  advantage  in  raising  a  crop  or  an  animal  for  market,  if  it  cost 
more  than  the  grain  is  worth  or  tbe  beef  or  pork  of  the  animal  when 
disposed  of.  Economy  must  he  combined  with  skill  and  industry  in 
farming  as  well  as  any  Other  business,  or  it  had  better  be  abandoned; 
amateur  farming  may  do  for  men  of  capital  and  leisure,  and  when  it 
is  pursued  as  a  pleasant  avocation  to  amuse  and  while  away  tlie 
time.  But  when  profit  is  the  object,  a  close  and  strict  account  should 
be  kept  of  the  expense  of  each  crop  and  of  tbe  whole  farm.  This  is 
also  one  of  the  subjects  which  have  been  neglected  by  our  farmers, 
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and  to  wliich  we  would  call  their  particular  attention;  indeed,  we 
do  not  know  of  but  one  member  of  our  society,  who  is  in  tlie  habit 
of  keeping  such  an  account;  and  thet  fact  itself  should  have  raised 
him  to  the  office  of  President  of  (he  society,  had  he  not  already  ar- 
rived at  that  distinction  by  the  great  interest  which  he  had  taken  in 
agriculture  generally.  His  excellent  example  should  be  followed  by 
every  farmer  in  the  county.  What  would  be  thought  of  a  mer- 
chant who  kept  no  profit  and  loss  account;  who  could  not  tell  by  his 
books  at  the  end  of  tbo  year,  wlicther  he  had  been  making  or  losing 
money?  A  farmer  may  tell  you  that  his  sheep  have  been  profitable 
the  last  year  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  wool,  but  if  you  should 
ask  for  the  exact  amount  of  profits,  he  would  be  unable  to  state  it, 
or  to  calculate  it,  because  he  has  no  known  data  upon  which  to  go; 
he  has  kept  no  record  of  the  quantity  of  hay  and  grain  that  they 
have  eaten,  or  tlie  value  of  those  he  had  lost  during  the  year.  So 
it  is  with  the  raising  of  his  horses,  cattle  and  crops;  he  knows  no 
more  about  it  than  his  next  door  neighbor.  But  if  an  account  was 
kept,  he  would  soon  know  the  exact  measure  of  each  field,  the  num- 
ber of  days  spent  In  plowing  each,  the  quantity  of  seed  required, 
what  the  produce  has  been,  and  in  this  way  ascertain  the  profit  and 
loss  on  the  crop,  and  so  of  each  crop,  and  in  a  few  years  he  can  tell 
whether  it  is  most  advantageous  to  raise  wheat  or  corn,  cattle  or 
sheep  or  horses;  this  one  step  would  be  a  great  advance  in  the  sys- 
tem so  much  needed  in  husbandry;  it  would  teach  exactness,  il 
would  put  an  end  to  a  good  deal  of  slovenly  farming.  We  should 
begin  to  know  what  we  are  .ibout,  and  how  we  were  to  come  out  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

If  ia  these  remarks  we  have  been  unable '  to  say  much  in  commen- 
dation of  the  husbandry  of  the  county,  it  is  because  that  husbandry 
is  at  fault;  but  we  do  not  intend  to  say  that  the  fanners  iu  a  new 
country  like  this  are  so  very  much  to  blame;  in  the  settlement  of  a 
country  the  first  efforts  must  he  for  subsistence.  Then  the  grounds 
are  to  be  cleaned,  the  orchards  planted,  buildings  erected  and  roads 
made;  all  these  must  be  attended  to  before  they  can  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  the  improvements  which  are  going  on  in  the  older  States.  But 
we  have  now  accomplished  most  of  this.     We  can  begin  to  look  for- 
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ward  to  greater  improvements  and  hope  for  better  results!  We  are 
placed  in  one  of  the  best  grain  growing  and  fruit  raising  countries 
in  the  world.  The  motto  on  our  State  coat  of  arms,  is  peculiarly 
appropriate,  to  the  location  of  our  State.  "If  any  one  is  desirous  of 
seeing  a  beautiful  Peninsular,  lei  him  look  around."  Our  soil  and 
climate  arc  equal,  if  they  do  not  surpass  tbose  of  the  most  favored 
of  the  States  in  the  Union.  Let  us  unit*  to  make  Michigan  the  first 
in  agriculture  and  our  county  the  first  in  our  State.  By  a  return 
made  by  the  State  officers  more  than  a  year  since,  Oakland  stood 
first  in  the  great  staples  of  wheat  and  wool,  and  in  horses,  cattle  and 
sheep,  and  what  is  still  more  to  our  credit,  we  sent  more  children  to 
school  than  any  other  county  in  tLe  State.  Let  us  keep  in  ad- 
vance, not  because  our  territory  may  be  somewhat  larger,  but  be- 
cause we  have  tbe  best  farmers.  Raise  the  character  of  the  far- 
ming interest  by  raising  the  character  of  the  farmer,  and  this  must 
be  left  to  your  own  good  sense.  It  is  now  the  leading  interest  of  the 
county  and  the  Stale.  In  the  hands  of  the  farmers  are  placed  the 
control  of  the  institntiona  of  the  conntty,  and  they  must  fake  the  re- 
sponsibility of  seeing  them  sustained.  Our  present  exhibition  shows 
that  we  are  progressing  rapidly  from  our  first  effort  two  years  since. 
Our  stock  of  all  kinds  has  improved  almost  miraculously.  Our 
manufactures  are  multiplying.  In  fruit  and  flowers,  butter,  grain 
and  swine,  we  have  excelled  the  recent  State  fair,  and  still  vast  im- 
provements can  acd  must  be  made  before  we  have  discharged  our 
duty.  Not  yet  are  we  entitled  to  the  meed  of  praise.  But  on  this 
subject  a  distinguished  Frenchman  has  said  that  our  self-complacen- 
cy is  such,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  flatter  an  American.  If, 
Bays  be,  I  should  say  to  an  American,  you  have  an  excellent  country, 
the  reply  is,  there  never  was  such  a  country  in  the  world;  the  sun 
never  shone  upon  a  better — we  have  every  variety  of  climate  and 
soil,  &C.  There  is  no  end  of  our  laudation.  If  says  he,  I  advert  to 
their  government,  I  am  met  in  the  same  strain.  The  answer  is,  it  is 
the  best  government  ever  instituted  by  man.  Here  every  man  is 
free.  We  have  no  nobles  to  lord  it  over  us.  We  do  not  give  his 
words,  but  the  substance  of  his  remarks.  Although  this  feeling  of 
GUTS  in  regard  to  the  country  and  its  institutions  is  perhaps  too  often 
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exhibited  and  may  raise  a  smile  or  escile  tlie  indignation  of  a  for- 
eigner; yet  it  is  the  feeling  which  should  pervade  every  American 
heart.  It  should  be  above  and  beyond  all  others  in  his  afleotions;  he 
should,  make  every  other  sentiment  subservient  fo  this  love  of  coun- 
try, and  it  should  extend  to  the  whole  country;  it  should  be 
as  broad  as  the  American  flag,  and  wherever  in  this  wide  land 
that  flag  is  unfurled  and  given  to  the  breeze,  there  should  be 
our  country  with  all  its  memories,  as  much  so  as  the  soil  beneath 
our  feet;  whether  on  the  mountains  of  New  Hampshire  or  on  the 
plains  of  Lousiana,  or  on  the  Atlantic  or  on  Ihe  Pacific  coa,st, 
everywhere  and  at  all  times  this  feeling  should  he  uppermost — it 
should  be  for  each  State  in  the  Unioo  and  for  the  whole  Union — an 
American  patriot  on  every  part  of  the  American  soil. 

We  eannot  close  our  remarks  without  expressing  our  thanks  to  the 
ladies  of  the  society  for  the  kind  interest  which  they  have  taken  in 
advancing  the  business  and  cnbancingthe pleasure  of  our  annual  exhi- 
bitions. They  have  not  been  backward  in  displaying  that  industry  and 
skill  which  adds  so  much  to  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life, 
while  it  beautifies  and  adorns  the  homes  in  which  are  centered  the 
chief  attractions  of  man  when  the  business  and  toils  of  the  day  are 
past.  Our  society  would  have  been  almost  a  failure,  if  they  had  not 
come  to  our  aid  and  ioimed  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. Wo  cannot  cxprt^s  our  admiration  better  than  by  again  re- 
ferring to  our  Frenchman,  M  de  Tocqueville,  now  or  recently  the 
minister  of  foreign  aftdirs  m  the  French  republic.  He  visited  this 
country  for  the  purpose  of  enquiring  into  our  democf  atio  institutions, 
and  wrote  a  book  on  the  subject,  better  than  any  heretofoie  written 
by  a  foreigner  on  that  subject.  He  subsequently  wrote  another 
book  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  American  People,  and  ra 
that  he  says:  "Now  when  I  am  about  to  close  my  labors,  if  I  should 
be  asked  to  what  cause  in  particular,  I  attribute  the  great  suocess  of 
the  Americans,  I  should  say,  to  the  suiperiority  of  their  women." 

This  gallant.  French m on  attributes  our  success  to  your  superiority, 
and  we  have  no  disposition  to  reverse  that  judgment.  But  if  the 
destinies  of  this  great  country  are  in  your  hands,  if  you  can  wield 
it  for  good  or  for  evil,  see  that  you  discharge  the  great  trust  in  ewch 
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away  that  you  leave  it  in  a  better  condition  than  it  was  when  it  was 
placed  in  your  charge.  Emulate  the  character  of  the  women  of 
the  revolution,  so  that  your  brothers,,  sons  and  daughters  may  look 
back  with  reverence  and  love  to  the  pure  teachings  of  your  life  and 
example. 
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REPORT 

Of  the  SIdavMSsee  County  AgricultHral  Society 


3.  C.  Holmes,  Sec.  Mich.  Stale  Ag.  Society; 

In  conformity  with  the  11th  article  of  the  constitution  of  the  Mich- 
igan State  Agricultural  Society,  the  folio-wing  is  respectfully  submit- 
ted as  the  second  annual  report  of  the  Shiawassee  County  Agricul- 
tural Society  and  for  the  year  1851. 

The  holding  of  the  county  fair  occupied  the  3d  and  4th  days  of 
October,  favored  with  as  beautiful  weather  as  could  be  desired. 

The  executive  committee  adopted  tlie  plan  of  the  State  fair  so  fer 
as  enclosing  a,  lot  of  nearly  three  acres,  with  a.  tight  board  fence  and 
Eot  less  than  seven  feet  higb,  with  suitable  stalls  and  pens  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  stock  and  articles  that  would  he  probably  entered  for  ex- 
hibition. 

The  new  court  house  (it  being  unfinished)  was  fitted  up  with  lines 
and  tables  suitable  for  the  exhibition  of  articles  of  household  manu- 
factures, machinery,  specimens  of  field  crops,  garden  vegetables  and 
unenumerated  articles. 

Murmurs  and  dissatisfactions  were  heard  before  the  anniversary 
meeting  of  the  society,  growing  out  of  the  distribution  of  the  pre- 
mium moneys  for  the  year  1S50;  it  being  the  first  meeting,  a  syste- 
matic plan  of  operations  had  not  yet  been  matured  to  act  upon. 

The  plan  now  adopted  is  similar  to  the  State  society,  and  the  past 
year  proves  conclusively  that  that  is  the  true  and  only  available  .way 
to  raise  the  means  and  to  keep  tie  finances  of  the  society  ia  a  flour- 
ishing condition. 
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The  supervisors  have  levied  the  one-fifth  mill  tar  id  this  county, 
which  amounts  to  nearly  eighty  dollars  annunlly  for  the  benefit  of 
the  county  society;  and  it  is  with  pride  and  pleasure  that  we  caa 
point  to  the  beneSts  already  growinii;  up  in  our  midst.  Stock  of  al^ 
kind  has  improved  and  is  still  improving  under  the  progressive  order 
of  things.  Where  we  were  wont  to  see  the  native,  stinted  breed,  we 
now  can  see  tiie  noble  Devon  and  the  stately  Durham. 

la  sheep  there  has  been  more  improvement  made  than  in  any 
other  one  branch  of  stock,  but  the  hogs  are  trying  to  keep  pace  with 
them. 

At  the  annua!  meeting  of  this  society,  Isaac  Gale,  of  Bennington' 
had  awarded  to  him  the  first  premium  on  corn.  He  raised  on  three 
and  half  (3^)  acres  four  hundred  and  forty-two  bushels  of  good 
shelled  corn,  it  being  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  bush- 
els to  the  acre. 

One  other  specimen  was  exhibited  that  produced  one  hundred 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Although  the  past  season  has  been  universally 
acknowledged  to  have  been  one  of  the  poorest  corn  raising  years  for 
a  long  time,  yet  we  see  enough  not  to  be  discouraged,  but  every  thing 
to  encourage. 

The  above  is  a  short  sketch  of  the  situftion  of  our  society,  but  we 
are  looking  forward  to  something  yet  to  come  that  will  be  far  more' 
interesting^  and  profilablc. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  ofGcers  for  the  year  1952: 

President — Isaac  Gale. 

Secretary — P.  8.  Lyman. 

Treasurer — James  Cummins. 

Executive  Committee — C.  S.  Johnson,  I.  B.  Barnes,  Roger  Haver- 
land,  Ezekiel  Cook  and  Ira  Stimpson. 

The  premiums  awarded  this  year  were  about  the  same  in  amount 
as  last,  and  were  all  promptly  paid  as  soon  as  the  certificates  could 
be  made  out. 

The  society  is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition,  with  some  funds  in 
the  treasury.  The  society  numbers  about  134  working  members, 
and'last  October  they  entered  for  exhibition  about  309  articles,  av- 
eraging nearly  three  ariiclee  each;  and  now,  when  such  a  state  of 
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feeling  exists,  who  can  tell  what  cannot  be  done  or  what  can  check 
such  galliertngs  tliat  evenluaUy  must  result  in  a  movement  towards 
a  better  condition. 

Respectftdly  yours, 

PLINY  S.  LYMAN, 

Secretary. 
Corunna,  March  3,  1853. 


Delivered  at  Ike  Second  Annual  Fair  of  Hie  Shiawassee  County  Agri- 
cuUnral  Sodely,  October  ^ih,  1851. 


Until  ye-iterdiy  (by  some  mistake)  I  did  not  knoff  that  the  Society 
expected  me  to  dehver  an  addtess  I  am  theiefore  compelled  by 
want  of  time  to  om  t  much  of  detid  and  to  confine  mvself  mainly 
to  the  outline 

Wo  art,  tiugl  t  by  rc\  ktion  that  the  ht  \  en  dnd  tl  e  f  irlli,  and 
all  the  h  st  of  them  \re  the  «o)i  ot  God  i  ha,  d  That  when  the 
Creator  had  fanisl  i,d  this,  woik  hefianCerfa  garden  where  he  caused 
to  grow  every  het  thrf,t  was  pleasant  to  the  sght  and  good  for  food. 
That  after  the  fall  tt  man  by  disobedience  ind  cr  nae  when  he  de- 
termined io  destioj  all  fle«h  with  the  earth  he  commanded  r  ghteous 
Noah  to  in  die  an  ai  k  and  gix  e  hipa  a  particul  ir  fashion  after  which 
he  wastoconstiuct  the  fir^t  si  p  thai  lsgi  sailed  the  lea — that  after 
the  wateis  of  the  flood  had  subsided  God  gave  to  Noah  the  promise 
that  while  thi.  <>arth  lemaineth  '.eed  timi,  and  lane'Jt  should  not 
cease,  and  commanded  him  to  bring  forth  abundently  in  the  earth,  and 
that  Noj,h  began  to  be  a  husbandman,  and  that  he  planted  a  vineyard. 
Thi-.d  do  we  learn  that  he  who  would  desire  to  look  down  upon  the 
husbandman  and  the  mechanic,  or  despise  him  who  labors  to  procure 
an  honest  livelihood,  would  look  down  upon  God,  his  own  Creator, 
who  was  ^e  first  meclumic  and  tilkr  of  the  soU,  and  would  despise 
the  employment  and  character  of  Noah,  whom    God  saved  alone 
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with  his  family,  fuv  his  righleousnesa  anJ  pmity,  thai  the  earth 
might  in  time  bear  ita  teeming  millions  of  the  human  race,  and  its 
productions  necessary  for  their  comfortable  subsistence.  The  exist- 
ence of  mankind  depends  as  much  upon  their  labor,  as  did  the  world 
and  all  the  creation  upon  ihe  work  of  God's  hand.  All  the  comforts 
of  life,  all  the  wealth  of  individuals,  of  Slates  and  of  Empires,  the 
immensity  and  grandeur  of  towns  and  cities,  the  costly  mansions  and 
edifices  which  adorn  and  beautify  them,  are  the  result  of  man's 
labor. 

When  we  look  out  upon  Nature  and  behold  tliis  world  with  its 
green  forests,  its  hills  and  valleys,  its  winding  rivers,  crystal  lakes 
and  broad  seas — when  we  behold  the  a  tar- bespangled  firmament,  and 
observe  the  working  of  that  system  which  brings  to  us  day  and 
night,  changes  of  seasons,  with  seed  time  and  harvest,  wo  are  ready 
to  exclaim,  how  wonderful  are  the  works  of  the  Almighty!  and  how 
honorable  and  glorious  must  be  that  Beinj^  who  by  His  power  has 
created  this  immensity! 

To  a  great  extent  do  we  in  like  manner  look  with  wondrous  pleas- 
ure upon  the  extensive  possessions  of  the  man  of  affluence,  the  splen- 
did and  costly  silks  and  fine  fabrics  of  the  rich  merchants — the  mag- 
nificent superstructures  which  give  eharaeler  to  gi-eat  cities  of  wealth 
and  grandeur.  But  how  different  is  the  principle  upon  which  many 
award  the  honor,  where  the  works  of  man  adorn  and  beautify  objects 
of  admiration,  and  afford  comforts  and  luxuries  for  man's  happiness. 
It  is  indeed  to  be  lamented  that  for  the  want  of  a  proper  exercise  of 
reason  with  some,  they  will  honor  that  class  of  mankind  who  pos- 
sess the  fruit  of  man's  works,  rather  than  that  class  whom  God  has 
endowed  witli  faculties  and  chosen  as  real  vessels  of  honor  to  imi- 
tate His  example  as  the  first  tiller  of  the  soil,  and  the  example  of 
righteous  Noah,  as  one  of  the  first  mechanics,  and  to  adorn  and  beau- 
tify the  earth. 

It  is,  however,  agreeable  to  know,  that  undei'  the  light  of  revelation, 
science  and  experience,  among  enlightened  nations,  the  exercise  of 
reason  is  becoming  move  general,  and, the  laborer,  as  wel!  as  labor, 
which  is  essentia!  to  tlie  support  of  human  existence,  has  already  be- 
come not  only  respectable,  hut  highly  honorable. 
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,  But  a  few  years  ago,  a  fiur  and  a  cattle  show  which  now  so  nobly 
excites  a  just  spirit  of  emulation  would  have  called  together  but  few 
of  the  classes  besides  the  practical  farmer  or  the  mechanic;  but  with 
the  increase  of  knowledge,  exhibitions  of  agricultural  and  mechanical 
skill,  industry  and  usefulness,  have  become  the  pride  of  States,  of 
nations,  and  of  the  world. 

With  the  spread  of  knowledge  man  learns  to  consider  that  all 
wealth  is  produced  by  labor,  and  that  all  classes  depend  absolutely 
upon  the  agriculturist,  mechanic  and  laboring  man  for  food,  raiment, 
the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life.  But  a  few  years  ngo  it  was 
thought  by  many  that  a  man  could  not  enjoy  the  reputation  of  a 
gentleman  if  he  depended  upon  his  labor  for  a  livelihood,  and  indeed 
that  it  was  next  to  impossible  that  a  woman  who  practiced  cooking 
her  own  dinners  and  washing  her  own  clothes,  should  be  entitled  to 
the  rank  of  a  lady;  but  the  light  which  gives  a  true  cliaracter  to  the 
employments  of  mankind,  is  now  shining  around  us,  and  there  are 
but  a  few  at  the  present  day  who  would  not  look  with  an  eye  of  j>% 
upon  that  benighted  mind  that  would  despise  the  man  or  the  woman, 
or  the  son  or  the  daughter,  that  labors  for  an  honest  living. 

He  who  tills  the  soil  receives  his  bread  and  the  rewards  of  his  la- 
bor, as  it  were,  directly  from  the  band  of  God,  while  he  who  labor- 
eth  not,  receives  his  bread  from  the  man  who  earns  it  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow,  and  hence  is  placed  one  degree  lower  and  farther  from  that 
exalted  source  of  all  the  blessings  of  life,  the  substantial  happiness  of 
man — one  degree  farther  from  that  Being  who  by  his  power  bring- 
eth  about  seed  time  and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and  summer  and 
winter,  and  day  and  night,  without  which  all  flesh  would  perish. 

The  first  means  to  he  used  in  obtaining  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
of  acquiring  that  degree  of  wealth  essential  to  the  enjoyments  of  the 
comforts  and  pleasures  of  plenty,  is  the  tilling  ©f  the  ground.  Let 
the  cultivation  of  the  earth  cease,  and  there  would  ai'ise  a  famine 
which  would  consume  flie  human  race  as  a  fire  that  swecpeth  over 
the  dry  land  consumeth  the  grass — our  villages,  our  towns  and  our 
cities  would  be  left  desolate  as  the  howling  wilderness— our  rail  roads 
and  canals  would  be  useless,  our  commerce  would  die  away,  and 
there  would  be  nothing  left  to  make  the  earth  an  agreeable  habita- 
tion for  man.     When  it  is  seen  that  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  is 
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the  foandation  of  and  bringeth  with  it  all  the  enjoyments  and  tfeaa- 
ures  of  this  world,  it  la  evident  that  too  much  cannot  be  done  to  en- 
sure the  success  of  the  agriculturist.  It  may  be  true  that  pride  goeth 
before  destruetion,  and  a  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall;  but  a  just  spirit 
of  emulation  is  but  "an  ardor  kiadled  by  the  praiseworthy  esamples 
of  others  to  imitate  them  or  to  equal  or  to  excel  them;"  hence  arises 
the  benefits  resulting  from  fairs  and  exhibitions  of  this  kind,  rightly- 
conducted.  Tbe  farmer  ia  too  noblo  minded  to  be  excited  by  a  spirit 
of  jealousy  becaase  another  farmer  exhibits  better  stock  or  better 
crops — instead  of  being  jealous  he  is  anxious  to  profit  by  any  im- 
provement he  can  to  facilitate  the  labor  of  his  own  hands  or  increase 
the  profits  of  his  own  labor — this  is  for  his  interest  as  well  as  bis  fu- 
ture good  name.  As  with  the  farmer  in  this  respect,  so  it  is  with  the 
mechanic.  Although  the  farmer  goes  before  the  mechanic,  yet  it  is 
necessary  that  the  mechanic  should  follow  after,  and  finally  go  hand 
hi  hand  with  the  farmer,  as  that  the  farmer  should  hold  by  his  hand 
in  the  process  of  cultivation  the  plow  which  the  mechanic  has  made 
— their  interests  are  identified  and  inseparable. 

Take  from  the  farmer  the  improved  implements  and  machinery 
which  now  enables  hiai  to  carry  on  with  such  facility  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  and  place  in  their  stead  the  implements  in  use  but  30  years 
ago,  and  he  would  be  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  he  could  scarce- 
ly escape  a  famine  before  him  or  starvation  behind  him — give  him 
the  old  wooden  plow,  tte  three  cornered  drag,  the  sickle  and  the  flail, 
and  take  from  him  the  cast  iron  plow,  the  improved  harrows  and 
cultivators,  the  grain  cradle  and  the  threshing  machine — particularly 
in  this  country  on  the  openings  and  prairies,  take  from  the  fanner 
tbe  breaking-np  plow,  and  you  would  take  from  him  one-half  of  his 
ability  to  accomplish  his  work,  or  add  one-half  to  his  labor.  The 
manufacturing  establishmeni,  with  its  complicated  machinery,  turn- 
ing out  its  hundreds  of  thousands  of  yards  of  cloth  yearly,  ia  the 
■work  of  the  ingenious  mechanic,  and  saves  mankind  a  vast  amount  of 
labor.  The  implements  and  machinery  used  by  the  farmer  are  con- 
structed by  the  mechanic — the  work  of  the  farmer  and  the  mechanic 
indend  goes  hand  in  hand,  and  consequently  both  have  a  deep  inter- 
est in  the  success  of  each  other. 
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Esliibitious  of  this  character  call  them  botb  together,  aniJ  are  cal- 
culated not  only  to  exhibit  their  numeiical  and  polifical  strength  and 
importance,  but  to  encourage  and  stimulate  each  other  in  the  progress 
of  their  avocations,  and  to  form  (hose  attachments  which  bind  socie- 
ty together  in  harmony  and  happiness. 

A  few  suggestions  which  we  offer  apply  alike  to  the  agriculturist, 
mechanic  and  ma  as  mm 

and  if  ailhered  t  m  p 

perity.     Let  eve       m  hts 

own  business — n  p         m  h  y 

to  the  substanti  m 

debt.     The  Divi  m  m 

sary  to  be  obeye  ra  mm 

and  havrassings,  m  h 

to  exempt  the  bo  m 

A  want  of  ind  na  g 

depend  upon  th  m 

makes  him  what         —  A 

of  profligacy  wh  m 

accumulating  any  m 

ways  have  fine  eg  w 

■will  observe  we  s  od  m 


is  to  a  great  ext  I*  GJod 

Bendeth  rain,  and 

alike  industrious,  economical  and  pains  taking,  their  labors  will  gen- 
erally be  rewarded  with  like  results.  We  hear  many  talk  against 
■what  they  call  "book  faiToing."  Such  have  no  rehsh  for  reading 
agricultural  papers,  and  are  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  fanning  is  a 
science,  which,  to  fuUy  understand,  requires  a  knowledge  of  botany 
and  chemistry,  by  which  he  learns  the  "  phjlosophy  of  his  plants, 
the  nourishment  and  treatment  they  require,  and  by  anafjzing  his 
soil  he  discovers  what  is  necessary  to  maintain  and  increase  its  fer- 
tility. Zoology  and  natural  history  teach  him  the  character  and 
constitution  of  his  animals,  and  mechanics,  the  structure  and  use 
of  his  implements.  Without  s<nne  knowledge  of  ibis  science,  obtain- 
ed eiiher  by  study,  observation  or  experience,  he  knows  no  more  of 
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farming  t!ian  the  untutored  savage  that  is  opposed  to  all  books,  and 
is  even  unwilling  to  associate  with  them  whose  knowledge  has  been 
increased  by  reading  them.  It  is  true  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  we 
should  1  (^  th    ^  f    m  b    k  Itural  papers. 

0  li  t  nd       p  h     Id  and  does  teach  us 

muc!    !    t      fli     t  th       d    f    tl  p  and  knowledge,  our 

own  w  uli  b  bddlmtd       that  of  the  poor  Indi- 

an, wh  t  ly  w  th  tl   m  1  k    himself.     Strike  from 

exist  111     k       Ip       d     1 — tk       way  from  us  a  knowledge 

of  r    d  d  w  d     mm  t  thoughts  and  desires 

to  on        th  pt  1  y    p     h       d  b  t  a  b  lef  period  would  roll 

on  before  we  should  slide  back  into  the  dark  ages  of  savage  life,  and 
have  to  depend  principally  upon  hunting  and  fishing  for  subsistence. 
It  is  by  getting  frona  one  another  what  has  been  learned  by  study 
and  experience,  and  by  retaining  it,  and  passing  it  to  others,  that  we 
have  emerged  from  heathen  darkness;  and  it  is  evident  that  without 
books  and  newspaper  or  periodicals,  what  men  learn  could  not  be 
communicated  as  it  is  among  us,  but  would,  like  man,  pass  into  for- 
getfulness.  Let  no  man  scorn  "book  knowledge,"  for  it  is  bat  man's 
experience  miA  knoidedffe  covmii'ww^t&i.  ii-  one  fiiend  lommnnicates 
his  thoughts  and  desires  to  another  by  lettei,  when  it  is  not  in  his 
power  to  meet  him  face  to  face.  We  have  many  ^aluablo  agricul- 
jural  periodicals  published  in  our  countiy,  and  among  them  one  of 
the  best  is  the  Michigan  Farmer,  published  in  oui  own  S^ate.  Every 
man  should  take  it  and  read  it.  He  will  there  fand  many  valuable 
statistics,  the  experience  of  the  best  practical  farmers  in  different 
portions  of  this  State  as  well  as  some  other  States,  touching  every 
branch  ofagriculture,  with  much  more  valuable  information  than  could 
be  communicated  to  you  by  any  person  in  any  address.  Some  farmers 
may  perhaps  say,  "we  can  raise  w/ieal  as  well  as  others  who  read  pa- 
pers; all  we  have  to  do  is  to  plow  and  till  the  ground  well  and  sow 
our  wheat  and  drag  it  in."  But  our  farmers  are  beginning  to  learu 
that  if  a  man  depends  upon  raising  wheat  alone,  he  is  depending  up- 
on a  brittle  thread;  if  his  wheat  fails,  the  labor  of  a  year  is  gone., 
To  ensure  success,  the  farmer  should  generally  raise  some  wheat, . 
some  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  beans,  some  cattie,  horses,  sheep,  hogs,  make 
atleast  his  own  butter  and  cheese,  (with  some  to  sell  if  he  can;)  in  fact 
he  should  live  at  home  and  out  of  his  farm. 
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Our  own  county,  though  new  ia  its  agricultuia!  developments,  is 
calculated  by  its  great  variety  and  fertility  of  soil,  its  timber,  its  wa- 
ter and  hydraulic|priyileges,  to  produce  in  abundance  everything 
tliat  grows  in  this  laljtude;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  observe  by  this  eshi- 
bition  that  our  fiirmers  are  beginning  to  turn  their  attention  to  tlie 
vaned  productions  which  tell  of  a  rich  agricultural  country.  We 
bave  good  mills  for  manufacturing  our  flour,  and  all  the  maehineiy 
necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  the  -people.  Our  plows  and 
farming  utensils  are  manufactured  in  our  own  county. 

Our  county  produces  as  fine  wheat,  as  good  corn  and  vegetables 
and  as  delicate  and  rich  fruits  as  any  portion  of  the  western  coun- 
try. Some  of  the  stock  exhibited  here  to-day  may  well  challenge 
the  emulation  of  muqh  older  counties  of  this  State.  The  handiwork 
of  the  ladies  in  eshidition  here  shows  that  in  their  spirit,  enterprise 
and  skill  they  are  determined  not  to  be  behind — that  they  will  keep 
pace  with  the  taste  and  improvements  of  the  age.  All  this  is  en- 
couraging to  our  farmers  and  mechanics,  and  indeed  to  classes,  and 
should,  as  it  doubtless  will,  excite  that  proper  spirit  of  rivalry  which 
is  calculated  to  propel  us  onward  in  the  path  of  prosperity  until 
we  arrive  at  that  rank  of  wealth  and  greatness  which  some  of  our 
much  older  and  rich  counties  now  enjoy. 

A  few  suggestions  concerning  the  importance  of  education  gener- 
ly  and  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  and  I  shall  have  done.  I  cannot 
express  more  happily  what  I  deem  to  be  the  true  doctrine  in  regard 
to  education  as  applicable  to  agriculture  than  to  give  you  a  brief  ex- 
tract from  the  Michigan  Farmer,  the  paper  above  referred  to.  "In- 
deed, (says  the  Editor  of  that  paper,)  the  connection  between  a  high- 
ly cultivated  mind  and  a  highly  cultivated  soil  is  inseparable;  for  no 
cultivator  of  the  sod  can  understand  his  business  without  bemg  a 
cultivator  of  the  mind,  and  the  latter  must  precede  the  loimei — the 
mind  of  the  farmer  must  be  subject  to  an  appropriate  tdjage  betoie 
he  is  at  all  qualified  to  become  a  tiller  of  the  soil.  He  may  it  i? 
true  plow  and  hoe  ind  g"  thtough  a  set  of  mechanic  il  lound  of  du 
ties  just  as  he  was  set  going  by  his  good  old  father  before  him,  who 
he  guesses  "knew  how  to  farm  as  well  as  any  body,"  but  how  much 
is  he  elevated  in  knowledge  and  skill  above  the  os:  ho  drives?  And 
mother  earth,  how  reluctantly  and  scantily  does  she  pour  her  treasures 
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mto  his  lap,  as  thongfa  ashamed  to  own  Lim  as  one  of  her  lords!  And 
how  does  she  delight  to  crown  with  her  richest  abundance  the  man 
who  brings  to  his  task  tie  knowledge  and  skill  of  a  cultivated  Intel, 
lect,  as  though  proud  to  own  him  as  a  son  and  honor  him  as  a 
lord." 

How  forcible  is  the  Scriptural  saying  that  "wisdom  is  strength 
and  knowledge  is  power."  If  we  would  be  truly  independent — if 
we  would  know  how  to  support  a  republican  government,  great  and 
rich  in  its  agricultural  products  and  mechanic  arts,  powerful  in 
numbers  and  able  to  support  its  institutions,  we  must  e: 
support  schools  and  institutions  of  learning.  Our  ci 
should  in  particular  be  fostered  with  great  care;  they  ore  truly  said 
to  be  (in  this  country)  the  cradle  of  liberty.  Let  us  see  that  our 
children  are  thoroughly  recJced  in  ihera,  for  wtile  reposing  there  they 
rest  from  those  vices  and  habits  which  follow  the  indolent  and  ignor- 
ant And  they  rise  up  in  manhood  an  honor  to  their  fathers  and 
mothers,  possessing  themselves  a  knowledge  of  the  way  of  prosperity 
and  happiness,  and  to  be  useful  members  in  society,  and  strong  pil- 
lars in  the  support  of  the  government;  and  upon  tlie  principle  that 
"train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will 
not  depart  from  it,"  when  he  shall  have  finished  his  course  here  he 
will  be  prepared  to  enter  upon  that  life  where  misfortune  is  never 
known — where  storms  of  adversity  never  come,  and  where  labor  and 
toil  ceases;  and  where,  instead  of  treasures  of  com  and  of  cattle  and 
of  the  things  of  earth,  which  pass  away  with  all  flesh,  are  provided  the 
rich  treasures  of  unalloyed  happiness,  and  where  the  storehouse  of 
joyous  plenty  is  forever  full. 
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REPORT 

Of  the  Van  Baren  County  Agriadlural  Society. 


The  following  call,  signed  by  the  board  of  supervisors  and  severaj 
other  citizens  of  the  county  of  Van  Bureo,  was' published  in  the 
"Paw  Paw  Free  Press"  and  "Paw  Paw  Jouinaj." 

The  undersigneiJ,  believing  that  the  interests  of  the  people  of  this 
county,  and  especially  the  farmers,  would  be  promoted  by  an  agri- 
cultural society,  recommend  that  the  farmers,  and  allotliurs  interested 
meet  at  the  court  house  in  the  village  of  Paw  Paw,  on  Saturday  the 
28th  day  of  June,  1B51,  atone  o'clock  P.M.,  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
ganizing said  society. 


Wra.  H.  Harrison, 

Samael  K.  Ganlt, 

E.  Barnam, 

Jno.  Cole, 

L.  Crane, 

M.  M.  Briggs, 

Wm.  N.  Pardee, 

Harmon  Harwicfe, 

James'  Crane, 

John  Lyle, 

Homer  Adams, 

John  K.  Pugsley, 

Wm.  Murch, 

Wm.  Hill, 

John  MeKinney, 

Bei,j.  F.  Chadwick,, 

G.  A.  Bently, 

A.  Srtwart, 

Ashbel  Herron, 

Elias  G.  Kinne, 

8.  T.  Conwsy, 

A.  J.  Goodrich, 

John  Andrews, 

I.  W.  Willard, 

C.  P.  Sheldon, 

G.  W.  Doughty, 

A.  S.  Brown, 

J.  W.  Sherman,. 

L.  G.  Hill, 

S.  C.  Grimes, 

F.  C.  Annable, 

Albi^rt  Mears, 

Charles,  Selkck, 

B.  Hull, 

E.  Darkee, 

W.  R.  Hawkins. 
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Pursuant  to  this  Eotiee  a  meeting  of  tbe  citizens  of  Van  Burcn 
flOtinty  was  held  at  tlie  court  house  in  the  village  of  Paiv  Paw,  on 
the  38th  day  of  June,  ISSI,  for  the  purpose  of  forming'  an  agricul- 
tural society. 

On  motion,  J.  IL  Monroe  was  chosen  president  of  the  meeting,  and 
E.  Barnuin  and  0.  Sission  were  chosen  vice  presidents,  and  E.  A. 
Park,  Secretary,  E.  0;  Briggs,  Assistant  Secretary. 

On  motion,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  meeting  proceed  to  organize  n  county  agricul- 
tural society,  and  that  the  following  conslitation  for  such  society  be 


COBSTITUTION  or  THE  VAN  BUBEJS  COUNIi'  AGHICPI.TUaAL  SOCIBir. 

Article  I.  This  association  shall  be  called  the  "Van  Buren  County 
Agricultural  Society,"  its  object  shall  be  to  encourage  tbe  improve- 
ment of  agriculture,  manufactures  and  tbe  arts  connected  therewith, 
throughout  the  county  of  Van  Buren. 

Art  3  The  ofliLPrs  of  this  society  shall  consist  of  a  president,  one 
vice  piesidcnt  m  each  organized  township  in  the  county,  a  secretary, 
a  treasurer  and  an  executive  committee,  consisting  of  tbe  president 
and  secretary  and  five  other  members  chosen  for  that  purpose.  The 
of&ccrs  sh^ll  foe  chosen  by  ballot  and  by  a  majority  of  tbe  votes,  at 
the  annual  meetmg  of  the  society,  and  shall  bold  their  ofBces  for  one 
year  and  until  others  are  chosen  in  their  places:  Provided,  That  the 
oftn,ei  chosen  upon  tlie  organization  of  the  society  shall  be  deemed 
membfcis  <m  d  shall  remain  officers  only  until  others  shall  be  duly 
elected  •it  the  hi  t  annual  meeting,  and  if  a  vacancy  happen  it  may 
be  filled  ly  appointment  of  tbe  executive  committee. 

Art  3  The  duties  of  Officers  shall  be  such  as  usually  pertain  to 
their  TLspei-tive  oflices;  and  such  also  as  may  be  prcsGribed  by  the 
special  order  of  the  executive  committee,  as  hereinafter  provided. 
The  tieasurer  shall  jeceive  and  keep  an  accurate  account  of  all  the 
moneys  belonging  to  tbe  society;  be  shall  pay  out  its  moneys  only  on 
the  Older  of  tl  e  cvecutive  committee,  and  at  each  annual  meeting  of 
the  society  be  shall  make  a  full  report  of  the  financial  condition  and 
transactions. 

Art.  4.  The  executive  committee  shall  determine  the  place  of 
fliolding  each  annual  meeting  and  fair  of  the  Society,  and  it  sba]]  call 
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thatmeetjng  and  faivatsuch  time  as  it  sball  judge  best,  during  the 
month  of  October,  giving  at  least  sixty  days  public  notice  thereof. 

Art.  5.  The  executive  committee  shall  direct  the  money  appropri- 
atious  of  the  society  and  have  the  control  of  its  propertj ,  it  shall 
make  the  nece^saij  pi  tparation  fur  the  annual  fiii,  and  issue  all  pro- 
per public  notices  and  tirculata  in  jelatiun  theieto  oi  to  the  general 
object  of  the  sooiety  it  shall  prepare  the  necessaij  b)  laws  of  the 
society)  and  may  prescribe  such  dutie*!  to  the  otlier  ofeocis  of  the 
society  as  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  usual  business  of  their  res- 
pective offices;  it  sbill  itself  obey  the  instiurtions  which  may  be 
given  to  it,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  its  term  of  service  it  shall  make  a  full  report  of  its  proceedings. 
It  shall  be  competent  for  the  executive  committee  or  a  majority  of 
^  them  to  appoint  Ihe  president  and  secretary,  to  transact  all  such  bus- 
iness as  they  may  be  aitthoriaed  to  do  by  the  committee;  and  the 
secretary  shall  sign  and  the  president  shall  countersign  all  orders  on 
the  treasurer,  for  the  payment  of  any  money  directed  by  the  com- 
mittee to  be  paid  for  any  purpose,  and  the  secretary  shall  keep  an  ac- 
curate account  of  all  moneys  so  drawn. 

Art.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  executive  committee  annually 
to  regulate  and  award  premiums  on  such  articles,  productions,  im- 
provements as  they  deem  best  calculated  to  promote  the  agricultural 
and  household  manufacturing  interests  of  the  county,  having  special 
reference  to  the  most  economical  or  profitable  mode  of  compensation 
in  raising  the  crop,  or  stock,  or  in  the  fabrication  of  the  article  offer- 
ed; Provided  always.  That  before  any  premium  shall  be  delivered, 
the  persons  claiming  the  same,  or  to  whom  the  same  shall  be  awarded, 
shall  deliver  to  the  president  of  the  society  in  writing,  an  accurate 
statement  and  description,  verified  in  such  manner  as  the  executive 
committee  may  direct,  of  the  character  of  the  soil  and  the  process  in 
preparing  it,  including  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  manure  ap- 
plied in  raising  the  crop,  or  of  the  kind  and  quantity  of  the  food  in. 
feeding  the  aniraal,  as  the  case  may  he;  also  the  kind  and  cost  of 
labor  employed,  and  total  products  of  the  crop,  or  the  increase  in 
value  of  the  animal,  with  a  view  of  showing  accurately  the  exact 
resulting  products. 
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Art.  7.  Tliu  executive  aoraraittee  shall  meet  annually  atsucK  place 
B3  it  may  itself  choose,  on  or  before  the  1st  Monday  in  January,  and 
stall  tben  immediately  prepare  a  report  and  afastruct  of  tke  transac 
dons  of  the  society  during  the  preceding  year,  embracing  such  valu- 
able reports  from  the  committees,  statements  of  experiments,  culti- 
vation and  improvements,  proceedings,  correspondence,  statistics  and 
other  matter,  the  publication  of  which  will  exhibit  the  condilion  of 
the  agricultural  interests  of  Van  Buren  county,  and  a  diffusion  of 
which  will,  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  add  to  the  productive- 
ness of  agricultural  and  household  labor,  and  therefore  promote  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  county. 

Art.  8.  No  officer  of  this  society  shall  receive  any  compensation 
for  his  services. 

Art.  9.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  with  his  family,  of 
the  Van  Buren  County  Agricultural  Society,  for  one  year,  by  paying 
OBe  dollar  into  its  treasury,  and  may  then  continue  a  member  by 
paying  fifty  cents  per  annum.  Any  ofiicer  of  the  society  may  re- 
ceive and  forward  to  the  treasurer  the  fee  requisite  to  a  membership. 
By  paying  ten  dollars  into  the  treasury  of  the  society,  any  person 
may  become  a  life  member,  and  shall  bo  entitled  to  a  cerlitioate  of 
such  membersliip,  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary,  which  cer- 
tificate shall  entitle. the  holder  thereof  to  all  the  benefits  of  member- 
ship, together  with  his  family. 

Art.  10.  This  constitution  shall  be  altered  only  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  tlie  members  present  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the   society. 

The  following  named  persons  were  then  duly  elected  officers  of 
the  Society,  to  serve  until  the  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Society, 

President— J,  R.  Monroe. 

Vice  Presidents— Henry  Barnum,  M.  L,  Fitch,  A,  Herron,  D. 
Morris,  J.  N.  Hinckley,  N.  S.  Marshall,  J,  K.  Pugsley,  O.  Sisson, 
P.  Haydon,  C.  M.  Morrill,  Allen  Briggs,  Isaac  Brown,  John  South- 
ard, B.  A.  Oloey  and  W.  H.  Keeler. 

Secretary — Wm.  H.  Harrison. 

Treasurer—Benoni  Hall. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  were  chosen  to  form,  with  the 
president  and  secretary,  the  executive  committee,  viz:  J.  A.  Sheldon, 
E.  T.  Spencer,  E,  Barnum,  Wm.  H.  Hulbert,  and  Robert  Nesbitt. 
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Ou  motion,  it  was 

Readmd,  That  the  proceediags  of  this  meeting  be  prepared  for 
publication  by  the  secretary,  and  that  the  pubUahers  of  newspapers 
in  this  village  be  requested  to  publish  the  same,  together  with  the 
constitution,  in  their  respective  papers. 

Od  motion,  the  meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  first  Saturday  in 
August  cext^  at  one  o?«lock  P.  M.,  at  the  Court  House. 

J.  E.  MONROE, 

Presidetit. 
E  A.  PAEK, 

Secretary. 


Pursuant  to  notice  previously  given,  (he  VanBuren  County  Agri- 
cultural Society  met  at  the  court  house  in  the  village  of  Paw  Paw, 
on  Saturday,  the  2d  inst,  at  one  o'clock  P.  M. 

Present^  J,  H.  Monroe,  the  president,  several  of  the  vice  presidents, 
the  secretary,  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee, and  a  respectable  number  of  citizens. 

Although  the  meeting  was  not  large,  yet  it  was  highly  gi'atifying 
to  see  some  of  our  most  substantia!  farmers  in  the  county  present, 
who  seemed  lo  take  a  decided  interest  in  the  mee^g. 

After  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  stated  by  the  president  in  a 
few  brief  and  pertinent  remarks,  the  Hon.  F.  C.  Annable  was  called 
upon,  who  arose  and  said: 

"He  favored  this  movement,  and  that  the  farmers  of  his  town  were 
getting  aroused,  and  began  to  feel  considerable  interest  in  agriculture. 
Ho  then  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  agricultural 
chemistry,  that  if  we  could  obtain  an  analysis  of  the  soil  of  this 
county,  the  results  might  be  highly  beneficial;  that  we  ought  to  have 
a  fair  this  fall  to  exhibit  the  state  of  agriculture  in  this  county,  and 
another  in  five  years,  to  see  if  we  had  made  any  improvement." 

The  Hon.  P.  Haydon  was  then  called  upon,  who  arose  and  said: 

"Although  he  had  farmed  it  pretty  extensively  in  this  country, 
yet  he  had  to  confess  that  he  was  very  ignorant  of  scientific  farming; 
that  ho  had  never  attended  a  fair  inhis  life;  he  thought  that  the  society 
might  be  the  means  of  doing  a  great  deal  of  good;  that  the  raising 
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of  wheat  was  a  hard  business  under  tlia  present  system  of  farming 
— the  amount  raised  not  paying  the  cost,  as  the  statistics  of  the  State 
■would  show,  being  only  mi  average  yield  of  8  bushels  or  thereabout 
to  the  acre.  He  thought  that  we  might  do  better  in  sheep  husband- 
ry, and  might  compete  successfully  with  eastern  farmers.  The 
cheapness  and  facilities  of  traasportation  of  wool,  compared  with  other 
productions,  being  greatly  in  ita  favor.  He  aiso  thouglit  that  if  we 
should  turn  our  attention  to  the  improving  and  raising  of  cattle  and 
horses,  we  would  find  it  profitable." 

The  Hon.  M.  L.  Fitch,  being  called  upon  and  complimented  as  be- 
ing "one  of  our  best  farmers,"  was  solicited  to  give  his  views  and 
experience.  He  accordingly  arose  and  said,  th  it  he  did  not  come 
for  tlie  purpose  of  making  a  speech — that  he  h  id  read  thi,  notice  in 
&e  "Free  Press,"  that  several  interesting  speakers  weie  expected 
to  address  the  meeting,  and  therefore  he  came  to  hear  others  He 
disclaimed  his  being  "  one  of  the  best  of  farmers,  and  conaideied 
himself  far  in  the  back-ground  of  improvemeut  he  thought  the  far- 
mer's profession  had  been  spoken,  of  rather  dispangin^ly  He  then 
compared  the  fanners  chances  of  success  in  accumulating  wealth  as 
being  more  favorable  than  other  classes,  also  the  piubabihties  of 
failure  and  bankruptcy  as  being  much  less  than  the  meicantile  class, 
so  often  envied,  fle  alluded  to  the  many  comfoits  and  con\(,men- 
ces  of  the  farmer,  which  was  never  taken  into  account,  and  thought 
that  the  farmer  needed  only  to  be  enlightened  to  make  his  calling  the 
most  desirable  of  any. 

An  opportunity  was  then  offered,  and  nearly  all  of  the  eitizens 
present  came  forward  and  subscribed  their  names  and  paid  the 
amount,  (one  dollar,)  entitling  them  to  become  members  for  one 
year. 

The  following  amendment  to  the  constitution  was  adopted: 
"  The  Treasurer  of  the  Society  shall,  on  receipt  of  any  moneys 
belonging  to  the  Society,  whether  for  fees  of  membership  or  other- 
■wise,  give  a  receipt  therefor  to  the  person  paying  the  same,  which, 
receipt  shall  be  countersigned  by  the  Secretary;  and  the  secretary 
shall  charge  the  amount  of  such  receipts  to  the  saii  treasurer,  and 
the  secretary  shall  credit  the  treasurer  with  all  moneys  paid  out  by 
him  for  the  society,  on  presentation  of  the  proper  vouchers." 
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The  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Mesolved,  That  the  Secretary  issue  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Paw 
Paw  Journal,  and  the  Paw  Paw  Free  Press,  life  certificates  of  mem- 
bership to  this  Society,  properly  authenticateil,  provided  they  will 
one  or  both  of  them  do  the  printing  in  their  papers  gratis. 

It  was  also  resolved  to  hold  a  fair  this  (next)  Fall.  The  meeting 
then  adjourned. 

The  executive  committee  then  met;  after  consultation,  adjourned 
to  meet  again  on  Saturday,  the  9th  day  of  August,  at  2  o'clock  P, 
M.,  to  make  arrangements  for  Che  annual  meeting  and  fair. 

W.  H.  HARRISON, 

Secrctai-y. 


At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  held  at  the  Court 
House  on  the  9th  of  August,  the  following  list  was  agreed  upon,  the 
amount  of  premiums  being  discretionary  with  the  committee,  and  de- 
pending upon  the  amount  of  funds  that  may  be  accumulated  up  to 
the  time  of  the  fair: 

For  the  best,  and  second  best  team  of  draught  horses,  owned  in  the 

county  two  years  or  over. 
For  the  best,  and  second  best  single  horse,  owned  in  the  county  two 

years  or  over. 
For  the  best,  and  second  best  coif,  three  years  of  age,  raised  in  the 

county. 

C.VrTLE. 

For  the  first,  second  and  third  best  team  of  working  oxen,  owned  io 
the  county  two  years  or  over. 

STBEEB. 

For  the  best,    and  second  best  pair  of  steers,  not  exceeding  three 
years  of  age,  raised  in  the  county. 

BULLS, 

For  the  best,  and  second  best  hull  three  years  old  or  over,  owned  in 

the  county  two  years  or  over. 
For  the  best,  and  second  best  bull  two  years  old  or  over,  raised  in 

the  county. 

61 
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For  the  best,  and  secoud  best  yearling  bull,  raised  in  tlio  ooanty. 
"  "  bull  calf. 

FAT  CATTLE. 

For  the  best,  and  second  best  fat  ox. 
"  "  "         cow. 

The  exhibitor  must  state   the  process  of  fattening — the  kind  of 
food  and  length  of  time— the  age  of  the  animal. 

For  the  first,  second  and  third  best  niilcb  cow.     The  exhibitor  must 
state  the  amount  of  milk  and  butter  made,  food  used  and  kind. 


For  the  best  and  second  best  heifer  three  years  old  or  under. 
For  the  best  and  secoad  best  heifer  two  years  old  or  under. 
For  the  best  and  second  best  yearling  heifers. 
For  the  best  and  second  best  oalf. 

For  the  best  aud  second  best  buck. 

For  the  best  three  ewes;  for  the  second  best. 

"  •"  lambs;       "  "         lambs. 

BWIKE. 

For  the  best  and  second  best  boar  ovev  oae  year  of  age. 
For  the  best  and  second  best  one  year  old  or  under. 

"  "  "  breediug  sow. 

"  "  "  pen  of  six  pigs  five  months  old  oru 

der. 


With  horses — ^  of  au  acre  of  land.  A  premium  to  the  first  best 
and  to  the  second  best.  Also  fo  the  best  and  second  best  with 
oxen. 

For  the  best  and  second  best  one  acre  of  cor». 

For  the  best  and  second  best  sample  of  winter  wheat,  not  less  than 
one  bushel, 

HOUSEHOLD  AND  MAKHFAOTTTEHD  ARTICLES. 

For  the  best  lumber  wngon,  with  box  made  in  the  county. 
"  plow  made  in  the  county. 
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For  the  best  set  of  two  horse  horness  made  in  the  county. 
"  pair  of  coarse  boots  made  ia  the  county. 

"  side  sole  leather  and  for  the  best  iijiper  leather  made  in 

the  county. 
"  ten  yards   or  over  of  sheep's  gray  cloth  made  iii  the 

county. 
"  pair  of  woolen  hose  made  in  the  county. 

"  and  second  best  ten  yards  or  over  of  domestic  flannel. 

"  barrel  of  flour  (supeiSiie)  mace  in  thccounty- 

"  and  second  best  sample  of  bread  in  a  loaf. 

"  "  "  butter  in  roll  not  less  than  five 

"  and  second  best  sample  of  cheese  of  ten  pounds  or  over. 

"  "  "  honey  of  live  pounds  or  over, 

iu  the  comh. 
"  and  second  best  sample  of  maple  sugar,  6  lbs.  or  over, 

half  bushel  of  Ml  apples. 

GENERAL  EULB  RBLATrVE  'i'O  ALL  ARTIGLBS. 

Wo  premiums  will  be  given  to  persons  not  belonging  to  the  society. 
Where  ti  e  e  k  out  o  e  exhibitor  and  the  animal  or  article  is  not  worr 
thy,  no  p  em  u  w  11  be  given.  Exhibitors  will  be  required  to  an- 
swer all  que  t  n  p  t  by  (.he  examining  committees,  that  relate  to 
the  ar  cles  oft  ed  fo  premiums,  and  written  statements  must  ac- 
company tl  em  f  equ  ed.  To  nil  articles  not  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going list,  discretianory  premiums  will  be  awarded  fo  the  extent  of 
the  societies  means,  if  deemed  worthy. 

EX  A  MINI  NO  COMMITTEES. 

Horses — Josiah  Hill,  A.  S.  Downing,  Peter  Harwick. 

Cattle — A.  H.  Phulps,  Josiah  Gilman,  John  A.  Ranney. 

Sheep  and  Swine— Eben  Smith,  Hiram  Mather,  D.  Morris. 

Flour— I.  W.  Willard,  John  Reynolds,  Lyman  A.  Fitch. 

Plows,  Plowing,  Wheat  and  Corn — Joshua  Bangs,  Joseph  Wood- 
man, Morgan  L,  Fitch. 

Manufactured  articles:  Wagons,  Plows,  Leather,  Boots,  Harness, 
die,— Joseph  Bardwcll,  E.  Knowles,  E.  A.  Thompson. 
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Household  Articles — Mrs.  Eliaa  Rice,  Mrs.  Hiriim  Mather,  Mrs. 
Jas.  Crane,  Mrs.  Junia  Warner,  Mrs.  Oliver  Warner. 

Committee  to  examine  Farms  and  report  the  be.st — Calvin  Fields' 
Dr.  J.  Aadrews,  Morgan  L.  Fitch. 

Committee  of  Arrangeroents  to  make  preparations  for  the  Fair — 
I.  W.  WiUard,  James  Crane,  Charles  Sclleck,  Hiram  Mather,  E.  3. 
House. 

The  executive  committee  adjourned  to  meet  again  on  the  morning 
of  the  fair  at  9  o'clock, 

J.  R,  MONROE,  CA'w, 

E,  BARNUM, 

E,  T.  SPENCER, 

J.  A,  SHELDO>f, 

R.  NESBITT, 

W.  H.  HQRLBUTT, 

Exeadive  Convmittee. 
W.  H.  Harrisos,  Sec'y. 


Tbe  first  annual  meeting  and  fair  of  the  society  wa^  held  in  the 
village  of  Paw  Paw,  October  15th.  The  number  of  people  in  at- 
tendance, the  number  of  cattle  and  articles  displayed,  exceeded  all 
expectation.  The  number  of  animals  and  articles  of  all  kinds  were 
of  horses,  65;  cattle,  66;  sheep,  25;  swine,  15.  Eotries  of  fruit, 
apples,  !8;  peaches,  4;  quinces,  1.  Vegetables,  10;  wheat,  10;  corn, 
9;  manufactures,  60;  butter,  bread,  cheese  ond  honey,  10;  poultry, 
hens,  36;  turkeys,  2. 

The  neglect  of  proper  arrangements,  and  of  having  things  fitted 
up  with  order  and  taste,  produced  great  inconvenience.  We  hope 
we  shall  have  things  better  managed  in  this  respect  another  year.  An 
address  was  delivered  in  the  afternoon  by  the  Hon.  C.  E.  Stuart,  of 
Kalamazoo.  His  remarks  and  observations  were  plain,  sensible,  and 
well  adapted  to  tSie  occasion,  and  evinced  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
farming  and  farm  management. 
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OPPICERS  KLKCTBD  AT  THE  AHHUAL  MBKTINff,  f'OK.  '52. 

President — Hon.  Jay  E.  Monroe. 

VICE  PRSSIDEHTS. 

Antwerp — Morgan  L.  Fitch, 
Almena — Henry  Biinmm, 
Arlington- — ^ Allen  Brigga. 
Bloomingdale — Ashbel  Herron. 
Columbia— Elijah  Kcowles. 
Decatur — Dolphin  Morris. 
Hamilton — Philotua  Hayden. 
Hartford— Charles   P.  Sheldon. 
Keeler — J.  P.  Rosevelt. 
Lawrence— Hiram  Mather. 
Lawrence— N.  S.  MarshaU. 
Porter — Orritt  Sisson. 
Pine  Grove— Charles  M.  Morrill. 
South  Haven — John  Southarg;. 
Waverly — William  Murch. 
Treasurer— Benoni  Hall. 
Secretary — Wiliiam  H.  Harrieon. 

BXEOTTTIVE    COMMISTKE. 

J.  U.  Monroe,  Jason  A.  Sheldon,  Bladcit  T.  Spencer,  Robert  Nea- 
bitt,  Edwin  Barnum,  Wm.  H.  Harrison,  Wm.  H.  Hurlhut. 


PREMIUMS  AWARDED. 

HOUSES. 

Best  pair  of  draught  horses,  '7  yrs  old.  A.  S.  Downing, ll  00 

3d  "  mares,  5         "      John    Campbell, 60 

Best  single  horse,  not  entered,  and  no  competition,  A.  V".  Pant- 
lind. 

Best  3  year  old  coU,  Josiah  Hill, 1  00 

2d  "  Jacob  Charles, -       60 

Bests  year  old  colt,  J.  Greenwood, 1  00 

2d  "  Legrand  Anderson,-. GO 

Beat  1  year  old  cold,  Peter  Harwick, 1  00 

2d  "  Henry  Bamuo), 50 
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Best  nursing  colt,  Tlios.  Clark, - Il  00 

2d  "  P-  Haydun,.... 50 

Best  breeding  mare,  13  years  old,  Alexander  Sloan, 1  00 

2d  "  "  Dolphin  Morris, 50 

Best  stallion,  9  yrs  old.  Dandy  Duroc,  Chas.  McArltur, 1  00 

2d         "         6       "       C.  rittle, -- 100 

Judges  on  Horses — P.  Harwick,  A.  S.  Downing,  Josiah  Hill — re- 
port signed  by  Peter  Harwick  and  A.  S.  Downing. 

CATTLE. 

Best  team  of  working  oxen,  6  years  old,  Orrin  Sisson, $1   00 

2d             "                  "            5         ••         R.  M.  Haynes, 15 

,1d             ■*                 "            i         "         H.  Humphrey 50 

Best  cow,  14  years  old,  S.    Godfrey,. 100 

2d       "      11         "         O.Sisson, 75 

3d       "        '/         "         J.  Oampbidl, 60 

Best  bull,  durbam  and  devon,  5  yrs  old,  Samuel  Hoppin, 1  00 

2d      "      f  durbam,  4  yrs  old,  J.  P.  Eosevelt 50 

Best  2  years  old  bull,  duibam  and  devon,  J,  W.  Abbot, 1  09 

2d             "                 "                   "             Cbas.H.  Sbeldon,..  50 

Best  1  yr  old  bull,  ^  durbam,,  A.  Briggs, 1  00 

"     hull  calf,  U.T.Bamea, 1  CO 

Sd           "       3  moBllis  old,  S.  Hoppin, _  50 

Best  pair  3  years  old  steers,  Saml.  Gilman, I  00 

2d           "    ■              "              W.  M".  Taylor, _  50 

Best  fat  cow,  4yrsold,  O.Sisson, __.  1  00 

2d           "                 "             "       50 

Best  S  year  old  beifer,  S.  W.  Abbott, _ 1  00 

2d                "                 C.  P.  Sheldon, _ ,_  50 

Bests          "                 P.  Haydon, 1  00 

2d                 ■'                          "          60 

Best  yearling  heifer,  Orrion  Sisson, _ 1  00 

"     beifer  calf,  Henry  Colman, __. ___ 1  00 

Judges  on  Cattle — B.  A  Obey,  J.  A,  Ranney,  J.  Gilman. 

SHEEP  A  SWINB. 

Best  boar  16  montbsold,  E.  Barnum, 1  00 

"     sowia         "  "  -- 1  00 

2d  "  '■  A.  B.  Downing, fiO 
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Best  6  pig3,  A.  S.  Downing, $1  00 

One  fat  hog,  no  eompeiition,  Jerry  Palmer, SO 

Best  buck,  French  merino,  D.  Morris, 1  00 

2d         "     i-           "             S.  N.-Gantt, 50 

BestSewes,  H.  Barnum, - 1  00 

3d     "           E.  Barnum, 50 

Best  3  buck  lambs,  D.  Morris, _ ' 1  00 

2d     "           "           E.  Barnum, SO 

Judges  on  Sheep  and  Swine — Hiram  Mather,  D.  Morris,  Eben 
Smith. 

Best  box  cultivated  apples  assorted,  V.  Haydon, 50 

2d  largest  single  apple,  D.  Morris, ; , 25 

Largest  and  beat  basket,  natural,  D.  A.  Afexander 50 

Best  peck,  natural,  E.  T.  Spencer, 26 

Pour  cling  stone  peaches,  cultivated,  N.  P.  Conger, 50 

7  large     "                       "                 A.  V.  PantUnd, 25 

Best  bunch  onions,  J.  Lyle, - 60 

2d             "             J.  E.  Monroe, 25 

Best  S  p'lmpkins,  B.  Van  Sickles,_ 50 

ad-J^doz.    "         J.  R.  Monroe, ,-- 25 

2d  best,  2  large,  0.  U.  Mitthofer,  -  - .  1 25 

Best  beets,  baaonna,  no  competition,  S.  H.  Blackman, 25 

"     carrots,  C.  H,  Mittbofer, --- 25 

"     8  quinces,  F,  C,   Annable, 25 

Judges— Geo.  Smith,  8,  Godfrey,  Wm.  K.  Butler. 

MAHUPACTDKBS, 

Best  single  harness,  N.  M,  Fowler, 75 

2d              "              Bird  &  Ocobock _  _ 50 

One  trunk  valise,  good  workmanship  biit  no  competition.  Bird 

&  Ooobock, 26 

One  rooking  chair,  Godfrey,  Giles  &  Co., 25 

Sis  sides  upper  leather,  4  sides  harness  lealher,  M.  Himnahs,  1  00 
One  cook  stove,  l  plate  stove,  1  reaction  water  wheel  and  mul- 

!y  saw  gearing,  Kione,  Hawlej  &  Co., 1  00 
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One  buneli  shaved  shingles,  C.  H.  MoArthur, %  25 

Viewing  committee — J.   Bardwcll,  E.  Knowles,  E.  A.  Thompson. 

Bestchcese,    T.  Conltlin, ■ --    I  00 

2d     "             Mrs.  A.  Warner, .- 50 

Best  batter,  Mrs.  B.   Hall, 1  OO 

2d    "           John  Campbell, 50 

Bestboney,  A.  F.  Moon, __,    1  00 

2d    "          B.  F.  Chadwick, 60 

Best  rag  carpet,  J.  Smolk,  jr., - . .  50 

2d          "             H.  McNeil, 56 

3d           "             Mrs.  Mills, 35 

Best  quilt,  Mrs.  N.   Rice, 60 

2d     »         Mrs.  H.  Barnum, 25 

3d     "         Mrs.  Downing, _ 25 

Two  qnilts  pieced  by  the  Misses  Conger,  at  7  and  9  years  of 

age,  12^  each, ■. 25 

Best  fancy  work  stand,  Mrs.  A.  Warner, ' -. 50 

2d        "             "           Mrs.  Dr.  Andrews, _ 25 

Best  coverlid,  Mrs.  J.  Crane, 50 

2d         "          Mrs.  E.  Baniun^ 25 

Best  lamp  mat,  Mrs,  E.  Mears, - _  _ .  25 

2d           "         Mrs.  A.  Warner, 12 

Fancy  needle  worlt,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Simmons, 36 

"           "          Mrs,   Arch.  Stewart, 25 

"           "          Madames  Durliee  and  Darling, _ . .  35 

Card  basket,  Miss  I.  P.  Simmons, . : 25 

Beautiful  specimens  of  silk  made  ia  the  county,  (raw  and  sew- 
ing silk,)  H.  Dowd, _  _  _ _  _ 50 

Drawing,  scene  on  the  Hudson,  Miss  H.  M.  Stewart, 25 

'  Book  mark,  Miss  Godfrey, 12 

'.'          MissJ.   Butler,  10  years  old, _  25 

Artificial  basket  and  fruit,  Mrs.  N.  Eice, 50 

The  committee  were  Mrs.  J.  Crane,  Mrs.  A.  Warner,  Mrs.  Mather 
and  Mrs.  Downing;  reportsigaed  Mrs.  E.  Crane,  Ch'n. 

BEPORT  OF  THK  COMMUTES  Off  GRAIN,  PLOWS,  iO. 

The  committee  on  wheat,  coro,  plows  ond  plowing,  beg  leave  to  re- 
port that  the  "Loeliman   Plow"  we  think  is  the  best  calculated  to 
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meet  the  wants  of  farmers  in  all  kinds  of  plowing.  It  combinea  the 
two  qualities  of  sward  breaking  and  fallow  plowing  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, and  would  supercede  the  necessity  of  purchasiog  a  plow  for 
each  kind  of  plowing,  and  would  award  the  first  premium  to  this 
plow. 

The  "Starbuok  plow"  would  not  compete  with  the  "Lockman 
plow"  in  turning  a  heavy  sod,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  al- 
though it  might  equal  the  other  in  all  kinds  of  plowing,  we  would 
award  the  second  premium  to  this  plow. 

Beat  plow,  Stewart,  Mason  &  Co., 30 

2d         "     Kinne,  Hawley  &  Co., 25 

Best  sample  of  corn,  D.  Abbott,  no  premium. 
3d        "  "        H.  Dowd. 

Best  acre  of  corn,  144  bus.  eara,  II.  T.  Barns, I  00 

2d  "  85|.         "         H.  Mather, 50 

Best  wheat,  (Soul's)  E.  T.  Spencer, _.  1  00 

2d         "       {Hutehiuson)  E.T.  Spencer, __       60 

Roport  not  signed — Judges  on  wheat,  plows,  Ac,  F.  C,  Annahlo, 
1.  Woodman.  M.  L,  Fitch. 

The  committee  ou  flour  have  examined  one  barrel,  marked  "Paw 
Paw  Mills,  Extra  Superfine  flour,  A.  Sherwood  &  Co.,  196  lbs.,"  and 
found  it  to  be  of  good  quality,  and  feel  bound  to  award  the  first  pre- 
mium to  this  barrel,  as  there  is  no  other  presented  in  competition. 

Committee— J.  Reynolds,  I.  W.  Willard. 

Saturday,  Nov.  ]8th,  the  executive  committee  met,  and  awarded 
premiums  on  the  following  articles: 
Specimens  of  printing,  three  blank  books,  and  a  variety  of  show 

hills,  cards,   &c.,  S,  T.  Conway, $     50 

One  bbl.  flour,  J.  Palmer, _  _ 50 

"    piece  of  sheeps-grev  cloth,  H.  Mather, _ 50 

"     spinning  wheel  and  1  reel,  J.  Davis, 50 

Pair  of  turkeys,  white,  C.  Mitthofer, 25 

Eighteen  Poland  hens,  Godfrey, _  _ 25 

The  committee  then  voted  to  have  the  transactions  of  the  society 
published  in  pamphlet  form,  and  appointed  W.  H.  Harrison  and  E. 
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Barnum  a  committee  to  make  arrangements  with  T.  S,  Conway,  for 
publishing  (.lie  same — after  whicli,  tlie  committee  adjourned. 

Cash  in  the  Treasury,  received  from  members, $134  00 

Cash  appropriated  for  premiums, _ ,     62  26 

With  the  fnnds  remaining,  after  paying  premiums,  and  with  the 
amounts  raised  from  the  county,  together  with  what  we  shall  raise 
from  members,  and  persons  that  may  become  members,  we  shall  pro- 
bably be  able  to  offer  liberal  premiums  another  year. 


STATISTICAL  REPORT    OF  VAN"  BUREN  COUNTY  FOR 
THE  YEAR,  1851. 


Van  Buren  county,  though  smaller  in  population  than  many  other 
counties  in  the  State,  is  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  fertility  of  its 
Boil  and  its  adaptation  to  all  kinds  of  grains,  grasses,  fruits  and  veg- 
etables that  flourish  in  the  same  latilwde.  Wliite  the  advantages  of 
its  climate  in  regard  to  health,  and  particularly  for  the  cultivation  of 
fruit,  are  superior  to  many  other  counties  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 
Its  nearness  to  Lahe  Michigan  abates  the  cold  of  winter  and  the  heat 
of  summer,  and  hard  frosts  are  less  common  than  would  be  other- 
wise. Extending  to  Lake  Michigan  with  a  convenient  site  for  a  har- 
bor at  the  mouth  of  Black  river,  it  possesses  commercial  advantages 
superior  to  many  of  the  interior  counties  in  the  State,  while  the  Paw 
Paw  and  Black  rivers,  with  their  numerous  branches,  afford  many 
excellent  situationa  for  railis  and  other  manufactui'ing  establishments. 
ttmbbbJ 

Pine  exists  in  confiiderablc  quantities  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
county  and  is  manufactured  into  lumber  and  shingles.  Oak  of  sev- 
eral kinds  abounds  in  all  parts  of  ihocouuly,  and  is  made  into  staves, 
■wagon'  i&c  Hemloi"!!  exi*fs  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  county; 
the  baik  is  used  m  the  manuf  icture  of  leather  Wbirewood  isplen 
ty  ind  made  into  lumber  C!n,rry  and  h\v.]i  walnut  exis6  and  are 
used  foi  furniture  &ug'ir  miple  is  pJenty  Softiiapte  white  and 
black  i-sh  hickory  butternut  ba  i.  wood  beecb  elm  and  several 
othei  kinds  ot  timber  exist  m  considLrnble  quHntiiiea 

Btds  ot  iron  ore  marl  aids  per  ji  >  foi  th  m  mufn-ture  of 
buck  cxL-jt  in  ^ever  tl  placea 
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Tbe  Micliigitn  Central  Raiiroad  runs  a  distance  of  twenty  miles 
tirougb  tbe  southern  part  of  the  county,  having  depots  at  Mattewan 
Paw  Paw  station  and  Decatur. 

Tbe  Paw  Paw  river  is  navigable  fur  boats  of  twenty  tons  burthen 
from  Paw  Paw  to  St.  Joseph,  running  a  distance  of  twenty  miles 
through  the  county. 

Charters  for  planli  roads  exist  from  Paw  Paw  to  Paw  Paw  Station, 
5  miles,  completed. 

From  Paw  Paw  to  Lawrence,  9  miles,  in  course  of  cocstnictioii. 
Allegan,    25     " 
Scboolciatl,  18  miles, 
e  to  Brcedsville,  10     " 
St.  Joseph,  28     " 
Decatur,        10     " 
Breedsville  to  South  Haven,  10  miles. 

"  to  Kalamazoo,  28     " 

Decatur  to  St  Joseph,  28  miles. 
Besides  these,  good  wagon  roads  exist  throughout  the  county. 

VILtAGBS. 

Paw  Paw,  the  county  seat,  is  a  flourishing  village  of  about  800' 
inhabitants.  It  contains  a  court  house,  3  churches,  (Methodist,  Pres- 
byterian and  Congregationalist,)  8  dry  goods  stores,  1  hardware,  2 
drug,  1  book  store,  2  flouring  and  grist  mills,  2  saw  mills,  2  distille-- 
lies,  1  brewery,  2  foundries  and  machine  shops,  4  blacksmith  shops, 
1  tannery,  1  woo!  carding  and  clotli  dressing  establishment,  and  1 
printing  office,  besides  several  groceries  and  other  shops. 

Decatur,  Lawrence  and  Breedville  contain  thirty  or  forty  bouses 

The  other  villages  are  South  Haven,  Jericho,  Mattewan,  Paw  Paw 
Station  and  Pine  Grove, 

poPDLAiroN, 
The  principal  settlers  are  mostly  from  the  State  of  Ifew  York;  a 
few  from  the  New  Bagland  States  and  other  parts,     The  number  of 
,s  were  in  1840,  1910;  in  1845,  3743;  in  1850,  6804. 
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T(Mi  sliffoiirtff  the  numler  of  acres  of  Governmetit,  Non-Resident  and 
SesidetU  Lands  in  the  several  Townships,  compiled  from  the  Zand 
Office  tend  Census  Sialisiies,  with  an  estimate  for  the  year  1861. 
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The  wbole  number  of  acres  of  land  in  the  county  ia  probably 
about  400,000.  Of  this  number  there  are  probably  about  35,000 
acres  of  improved  land  or  about  one  aixt^enth^  of  the  whole,  with 
50,000  acres  of  uniroproved  land  divided  into  about  five  hundred 
farms,  owned  by  residents,  mailing  7.5,000  acres.  The  United 
States  lands  are  compiled  from  a  list  from  the  United  States  land  of- 
fice at  KalaEoazoo  of  1848.  Since  that  time  little  has  been  sold. 
There  are  probably  about  76,000  acres  of  United  States  and  school 
lands  unsold;  these  with  the  lands  owned  by  resident  farms,  taken 
from  the  400.000  acres,  leaves  250,000  seres  owned  by  non-resident 
land  holders  or  speculators.  These  lands  are  offered  for  sale  at  pri- 
vies varying  from  2  to  6  dollars  per  acre. 
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STATISTICS  OF  VAN  BUREN  C 
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The  manufacture  of  fiour,  lumber,  whiskey,  leather,  boots  « 
shoes,  wag;ons,  plows,  stoves,  machinery  castings,  is  carried  on 
considerable  extent. 
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495 

By  tills,  and  tbe  preBediag  table,  it  appod  that  Antwe  p  p  od 
iXB  the  greatest  number  of  horses,  cattle,  (e  c  pt  ^o  k  n^^  oxen  ) 
Bwinej  bushels  of  wheat,  corn,  polatoes,  and  f  u  t  a  d  p  nd  of 
wool,  Keeler,  the  greatest  number  of  work  n^  oien  and  pounds  of 
butter.  Hamilton,  the  greatest  number  of  heep  b  1  1  ot  oats 
and  back- wheat.  Almena,  the  greatest  numb  of  bu  h  1  of  je 
barley,  and  pounds  of  cheese.  Hartford,  tl  great  t  n  mbe  of 
pounds  of  maple  sugar.  And  Lafayette,  tl  g  I  t  uml  of 
tons  of  hay. 


Comparaiive  Table,  exIUbifenff  the  di^'erence  of  stcUistks,  between  the 
years  1840  and  1850. 

-  B  iJ  f    1 1  I  Ui  Ue  N^  M  li  ^1  -1  ^ 

laifti  iflioi  stni   aia^i     .Mil  "M^ansttioi  ass^Tl  leiiei     [sai  aossai  '  sasi     9iwi   i3« 
issol  awnj  5in|   ■n-4\  mm\   aarij  tmisIuzthiiI  3i7ib|   \m\  acoul     9m\  \:mi\  .isor 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  table  that  our  population  has  gained  over 
two  hundred  per  cent,  or  more  than  trebled  in  ten  years.  In  wool 
we  have  gained  1&77  per  cent;  in  sheep,  1003  per  cent;  in  wheat, 
379  per  cent;  in  corn,  364  per  cent;  in  horses,  129  per  cent;  in  cat- 
tle, C4  per  cent;  in  swine,  we  have  lost  3  percent;  in  hoy,  oata  and 
potatoes,  we  have  more  than  doubled, 

AroLOGr  fhom  toe  bjecotive  committee. 

The  committee  feel  bound  to  offer  ihe  following  apologies  to  the 
society  for  not  making  more  extensive  preparetions  for  the  fair;  1st. 
They  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  business,  not  knowing  whot 
preparations  were  necessary;  2d.  They  had  little  or  no  aid  from  the 
cilazens  of  Paw  Paw;  affld  8d.  The  animals  and  articles  for  exhibi- 
lion  exceeded  four  fold  the  expectations  of  your  committee. 

WM.  H.  HARRISON, 
Sec'y  Van  Buren  Co.  Ag.  Sodetij. 
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